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'rofits  from  Circulation  Lie  in 
Lcreased  Subscription  Rates 

6-Day  Rates  Can  Be  Raised  If  Done  Properly  . . 
Hints  on  Methods  and  Stunts  to  Keep  Readers 
Interested  During  Price  Jump 
By  JAMES  L.  WICK 


DRAMATIC  announcement  re- 
1  oently  that  the  Boston  Transcript 
^  raising  its  subscription  price  to 
I  cents  daily  and  10  cents  Saturdays 
^  but  another  reminder  of  the  high- 
ir  prices  which  newspapers  today  are 
compelled  to  charge,  in  order 
I  meet  higher  costs  of  operation. 

I  Three  dailies,  without  Sunday  edi- 
in  Orange  county,  New  York, 
September  raised  their  rates  to 
•  cents  a  week;  two  of  them  from  an 
ent  rate  and  the  third  from  a  15- 
nt  rate. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  not 
tingle  6-day  daily  in  New  York 
ate  before  Jan.  1,  1938,  getting  more 
18  cents  a  week;  today,  the  num- 
approaches  a  score. 

Movement  Is  Countrywide 
The  same  movement  is  going  on 
over  the  country. 

The  low  prices  still  being  charged 
some  dailies  is  trujy  startling, 
ere  is  a  substantial  number  of 
ers  getting  12  cents  a  week,  espe- 
ily  in  the  Boston-dominated  New 
nd  area.  In  the  South,  there  are 
ny  10-cents  a  week  dailies,  and 
sionally,  one  runs  across  papers 
ng  such  carrier-delivered  prices 
'  35  cents  a  month,  3  weeks  for  25 
nts,  etc.  Prices  by  mail  run  as  low 
1  $150  a  year — the  regular  price,  not 
fspecial  offers.” 

When  advertising  Weis  heavy  in  the 
D’s,  circulation  rates  made  little  dif¬ 
ence;  there  was  plenty  of  profit  to 
I  made  from  the  sale  of  advertising, 
criptiiiii  prices  were  set  at  the 
which  would  assure  the  widest 
overage  with  little  thought  about 
venue  from  circulation. 

But  today,  advertising  volume  is 
ill  abnormally  low,  while  operating 
incessantly  keep  climbing. 

In  consequence,  publishers  have 
en  faced  with  the  necessity  of  rais- 
’  their  prices;  and  their  problem  is, 

.  V  can  it  be  done  with  the  least  loss 
p  circulation  and  the  greatest  net 
ease  in  revenue. 

Naturally  this  article  is  not  pre- 
red  to  recommend  an  increase 
you  or  any  other  publisher.  Only 
man  whose  property  is  at  stake 
niake  such  a  decision.  Whether 
[newspaper  should  make  an  increase 
►pends  upon  five  considerations,  the 
j“5ii'er  to  which  you  alone  can  give. 

Five  Considerations 
i^irst,  how  good  are  economic  con- 
in  your  territory? 

Second,  what  are  the  prices  of  the 
“^spaper.';  with  which  you  compete 


Co-publisher,  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times 

increase,  especially  if  it  is 


sorb  an 
drastic? 

Fourth,  how  good  is  your  local  news 
coverage  and  have  you  features  strong 
enough  to  hold  your  subscribers? 

Fifth,  what  potential  competition 
might  you  face  after  your  raise? 


James  L  Wick 

Among  newspapers  who  have  put 
price  increases  into  effect,  we  cite 
four  examples,  names  of  which  are 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons: 

NEWSPAPER  “A”:  The  single  copy 
price  was  raised  from  3c  to  4c  and 
the  weekly  subscription  price  from 
18c  to  24c.  Of  the  present  24c  the 
newsboys  receive  6c. 

The  paper,  an  evening  daily  with  no 
Sunday  issue,  before  the  raise  in  price 
had  a  circulation  just  under  10,000. 
Its  immediate  drop  in  circulation  was 
nearly  15%  of  which  a  year  later  it 
has  recovered  all  but  8%. 

Revenue  Up  $8,000 

With  8%  less  volume,  the  paper’s 
annual  net  revenue  from  circulation 
has  been  increased  by  $8,000,  and  a 
campaign  has  been  mapped  out  to 
add  2.000  to  the  circulation  within  20 
months — “because  now  it  pays  to  go 
after  circulation.” 

The  cost  to  this  newspaper  for  added 
circulation  will  take  9I2C  for  each 
subscriber  out  of  the  24c  weekly  total 
(6c  for  the  newsboy  and  3*/^c  for 
newsprint,  ink  and  added  cartage) 
leaving  14 14c  for  the  paper.  The  pub- 


,  .•  .  lisher  thus  figures  on  getting  a  $290 

Will  they  go  along  with  you  if  you  weekly  increase  in  net  circulation 
price?  revenue  if  he  adds  2,000,  amounting 

^ird,  has  your  newspaper  enough  to  $15,080  a  year. 

“le  community’s  good-will  to  ab-  NEWSPAPER  “B”:  The  single-copy 


price  for  either  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  edition  was  raised  from  3c  to  4c 
and  the  weekly  rate  from  18c  to  24c, 
of  which  newsboys  receive  6c.  Prior 
to  the  raise,  the  combined  morning 
and  evening  daily  circulation  was 
14,000. 

Following  the  raise,  the  circulation 
dropped  22%  on  the  morning  edition 
and  15%  on  the  evening  edition,  of 
which  a  year  later  all  but  5%  has 
since  been  regained. 

These  papers,  with  5%  less  volume, 
are  now  taking  in  $18,000  a  year  more 
net  circulation  revenue  than  before 
the  raise,  and  they  are  confident  the 
circulation  within  reasonable  time 
will  be  brought  back  to  pre-raise 
totals. 

Both  Near  Big  Cities 

Both  of  these  newspapers,  “A”  and 
“B,”  are  in  the  shadow  of  larger  cities 
whose  newspapers  immediately  put 
on  drives  to  sign  up  carrier-delivered 
subscriptions  at  18c  a  week.  The  gen¬ 
eral  managers  of  both  newspapers 
concerned  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  final  results. 

NEWSPAPER  “C”:  This  evening 
newspaper  with  4.000  circulation,  get¬ 
ting  12c  a  week,  decided  to  raise  its 
price  to  18c.  The  publisher  decided  to 
make  the  price  raise  in  one  jump, 
rather  than  in  two  raises  of  3c  each, 
which  would  have  extended  the  proc¬ 
ess  over  a  couple  of  years. 

He  lost  about  21%  of  his  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  three  months  following  the 
raise,  but  in  six  months  more,  the  loss 
was  fully  recovered. 

NEWSPAPER  “D”:  The  most  sensa¬ 
tional  increase  we  have  ever  heard  of. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  a  6-day 
daily  raising  its  price  last  September 
from  15c  to  25c  in  one  jump.  On 
Jan.  2  of  this  year,  the  publisher  said 
the  peak  loss  was  less  than  25%  and 
he  is  now  regaining  some  of  that  loss. 

ANPA  Bulletin  No.  6891,  reporting 
on  133  price-raises  in  1938  said  most 
of  the  newspapers  sustained  a  peak 
loss  in  the  vicinity  of  10%.  I  would 
assume  from  that  percentage  that  most 
of  the  raises  were  3c  a  week.  The 
Bulletin  says  some  papers  suffered 
losses  in  excess  of  20  per  cent — prob¬ 
ably  those  making  a  6-cent  raise — 
and  continues  that  one  paper  reported 
a  35%  loss.  In  most  cases,  the  greater 
part  of  the  loss  was  regained  within 
6  to  12  months. 

24c  Better  Than  25c 
I  call  attention  to  the  35%  loss  to 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  this  move 
and  the  need  to  take  all  measures 
possible  to  make  the  price  increase  a 
success. 

After  talking  to  many  circulators 
about  the  entire  problem,  this  writ¬ 


er  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
under  most  circumstances,  24c  a  week 
is  a  better  price  than  25c.  He  has  no 
comparative  experience  upon  which 
to  base  this  opinion.  He  reasons: 

Going  up  to  4c  a  copy  seems  the 
natural  increase  from  3c.  Four  cents 
seems  little  more  than  3c  while  5c 
seems  substantially  higher;  and  of 
course  24c  is  the  natural  weekly  price 
for  a  4c  paper.  Therefore,  4c  and  24c 
look  like  the  easier  prices  to  put 
across.  This  reasoning  may  not  apply 
to  the  territory  where  5c  is  the  normal 
single-copy  price. 

At  two  recent  state  publishers’  meet¬ 
ings,  increased  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion  was  the  principal  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  considerable  pressure  was 
brought  by  the  smaller  dailies  upon 
the  larger  dailies  to  raise  subscription 
prices  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
smaller  papers  to  do  likewise.  Is 
there  a  thought  here  for  your  next 
state  meeting? 

Potential  Competition 
In  making  an  increase  in  your  sub¬ 
scription  price,  especially  an  increase 
of  6c  or  7c  a  week,  the  element  of 
potential  competition  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Is  there  a  wealthy  individual 
in  your  city  with  a  pronounced  dis¬ 
like  for  your  paper  who  is  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  start  a  daily  against 
you?  Is  the  other  political  party  or 
political  faction  bitterly  antagonistic 
and  desirous  of  starting  a  newspaper? 
Has  a  neighboring  publisher  been 
looking  with  greedy  eyes  at  your 
field?  Is  there  a  printer  eager  to 
start  a  weekly  or  a  weekly  eager  to 
become  a  shopping  news,  or  one  of 
these  mediums  eager  to  become  a 
daily?  If  potential  competition  exists, 
you  will  have  to  think  twice  before 
making  your  price  raise. 

Greed  Begets  Competition!  If  you 
try  to  take  the  entire  price  increase 
yourself,  if  you  are  unwilling  to  give 
your  readers  more  for  their  money, 
you  may  find  yourself  unexpectedly 
faced  with  competition. 

The  Lotiisville  Tunes  and  the  Lex- 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader,  both  afternoon 
papers  without  competition,  give  their 
readers  tremendous  news  coverage, 
two  pages  of  comics  daily,  and  plenty 
of  other  features.  The  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  in  its  regional  edition 
prints  a  daily  magazine  section — one 
page  of  pictures  and  three  pages  of 
comics  (20  strips  and  9  panels).  A 
possible  competitor,  looking  at  what 
he  would  have  to  match  and  the 
enormous  expense  he  would  incur,  is 
scared  out  before  he  starts. 

The  soundest  insurance  against 
competition  is  to  produce  the  finest 
newspapKjr  possible  in  your  commu¬ 
nity.  The  higher  the  price,  the  bet¬ 
ter  your  paper  must  be. 

Prepare  Your  Advertisers 
If  you  plan  an  increase  of  6c  or  7c 
a  week,  it  may  be  wLse  to  prepare 
your  advertisers  for  a  circulation  drop. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to 
see  your  leading  merchants  before 
your  announcement  with  a  selling  talk 
of  this  nature: 

“With  the  recent  wage  increases, 
tax  additions,  etc.,  we  are  faced  with 
a  problem  of  increasing  our  revenues. 
Naturally  the  first  question  is,  shall 
we  raise  our  advertising  rates?” 

Let  that  soak  in  a  moment  or  let 
him  answer  with  a  vigorous  negative. 
Then  go  on, — 

“The  other  way  to  do  it  is  to  raise 
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our  subscription  rates.  If  we  can’t 
raise  advertising  rates,  we’ve  got  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  paper.  Many 
papers  already  have  gone  to  ..c  a 
week  and  it  looks  inevitable  for  all 
the  rest  of  them. 

“Which  of  the  two  methods  should 
we  take — higher  advertising  rates  or 
higher  subscription  rates?” 

Then  add:  “Of  course  we  may  have 
a  temporary  drop  in  circulation  if  we 
raise  subscription  prices,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  papers  is  that  it 
comes  back  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Etc.  etc.” 

Not  a  Prospect 

One  publisher  told  his  advertisers 
(especially  those  offering  appliances 
and  higher  priced  items)  that  after 
all,  if  any  subscriber  can’t  pay  a  penny 
a  day  more  for  his  paper,  he  isn’t 
much  of  a  prospect  for  that  advertiser’s 
goods. 

You  know  your  merchants  and  you 
can  judge  best  whether  or  not  to  go  to 
them  ahead  of  time.  Newspapers 
making  a  3c  jump  are  less  inclined  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  However,  if  you  have  any  fear 
of  potential  competition  capitalizing 
on  the  opportunity  offered,  consulting 
your  merchants  in  this  manner  is  one 
method  of  forestalling  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  your  long- 
range  preparation  for  an  increase  is  to 
strengthen  your  newspaper  by  elimi¬ 
nating  features  which  are  mere  space 
fillers.  Get  some  strong  features  which 
can  carry  a  newspaper  through  the 
turmoil  which  results  from  a  6c  or  7c 
price-raise,  featimes  which  by  them¬ 
selves  can  establish  a  favorable  at¬ 
mosphere  by  starting  people  talking 
about  how  much  better  your  newspa¬ 
per  is  becoming. 

When  you  have  done  that,  then  set 
out  to  make  every  featime  of  yoxu- 
newspaper  read  by  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  possible. 

Strengthen  Features  and  Strips 
Remember  that  a  first  class  comic 
strip  is  like  a  novel;  it  is  a  continuous, 
never-ending  serial  story. 

Many  a  person  goes  to  the  news¬ 
stand,  buys  the  paper  that  carries 
Superman  or  Jane  Arden,  and  reads 
little  else. 

The  subject  at  the  dinner  table  often 
is  Nancy’s  latest  antics. 

Circulation  managers  who  have 
made  increases  report  the  paradoxical 
fact  that  while  local  news  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  is  more  important 
than  features — in  fact  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  portion — yet  at  the  time  of  a 
price  increase,  features  have  more  to 
do  with  retaining  subscribers  than 
news  coverage.  The  reason  is  that  for 
a  limited  time,  people  are  willing  to 
get  along  without  your  particular  news 
coverage.  They  can  get  the  national 
news  over  the  radio  or  by  buying  out- 
of-town  newspapers.  'ITiey  will  get 
along  with  what  local  news  they  can 
get  by  the  grapevine  route. 

But  if  they  are  daily  readers  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  appealing  features,  nothing 
in  the  world  will  prevent  them  from 
finding  out  what  is  happening  each 
day  to  their  favorite  characters  such 
as  Li’l  Abner,  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
or  the  Nebbs.  To  their  fans,  they  are 
living  persons,  part  of  the  family,  part 
of  the  life  of  each  reader. 

Reprinted  Week’s  Comics 
In  order  to  imbed  his  features  into 
the  hearts  of  his  subscribers,  one  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  year  before  his  raise  car¬ 
ried  out  the  following  program: 

Every  other  Satiirday,  he  reprinted 
opposite  his  comic  page  the  six  re¬ 
leases  from  the  previous  week  of  one 
of  his  comics.  By  this  method  he  told 
the  entire  week’s  story  at  one  time. 

He  realized  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
started  on  a  comic  by  reading  only  one 
day’s  release  or  even  a  week’s  releases 
if  read  one  per  day.  But  it  is  easy  if 


one  can  read  a  week’s  releases,  all  at  ' 
one  time. 

Then  on  page  one  the  publisher 
printed  a  box  designed  to  create  new 
readers  for  that  strip. 

For  Popeye,  for  example,  the  box 
said: 

“Popeye  is  one  of  the  three  most 
popular  comic  strips  in  America,  more 
than  500  newspapers  running  it  daily. 
Popeye,  Wimpy  and  Olive  Oil  are 
members  of  the  family  in  15  million 
homes.  Start  reading  their  thrilling 
adventures  today  on  page  11  where 
you  will  find  all  of  last  week’s  strips 
on  one  page. 

(By  the  way,  page  one  boxes  like 
these  are  valuable  comic-strip  promo¬ 
tion  whether  you  run  the  previous 
week’s  releases  or  not.) 

Diitribute  Comic  Circular 
Another  publisher  adapted  the  same 
idea  to  his  own  use  in  the  following 
manner: 

He  printed  a  4-page  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  once  a  month. 

On  the  front  page,  he  told  the  story 
of  Alley-oop, — or  whatever  strip  he 
was  promoting — and  mentioned  that  it 
ran  every  day  in  his  newspaper. 

On  each  of  the  three  inside  pages  he 
printed  one  week’s  releases,  making 
three  weeks  in  all.  In  this  way,  he 
was  really  giving  them  three  chapters 
of  a  serial  story.  It  aroused  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  readers  to  continue 
it  in  the  paper.  This  method  got  him 
both  new  subscribers  and  also  in¬ 
creased  the  comics’  following  among 
his  old  subscribers.  It  redoubled 
reader  interest  in  his  features  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  he 
had  practically  no  drop  in  circulation 
when  he  went  up  in  price. 

The  newsprint  for  a  four  page 
tabloid  costs  only  75c  per  thousand. 
Figure  out  in  your  own  case  the  low 
cost  of  this  insurance  against  circula¬ 
tion  loss. 

The  same  publisher  runs  Adele 
Garrison’s  story,  “Marriage  Meddlers.” 
This  serial  has  been  running  for  years 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  for 
many  years  more.  (You  may  recall 
that  “The  Married  Life  of  Helen  and 
Warren”  has  been  running  for  30 
years  and  some  readers  have  followed 
it  from  the  beginning  right  up  to  this 
very  day.) 

Synopsis  of  Chapters 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day’s  in¬ 
stallment  is  a  synopsis  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapters.  This  publisher  made  it 
a  rule  to  reprint  this  synopsis  in  a  box 
on  his  front  page  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  There  was  so  much  at 
stake  that  it  was  on  his  calendar  and 
he  never  missed  it.  Each  synopsis 
had  a  catchy  newshead  so  readers, 
thinking  it  was  a  news  story,  often 
read  it.  The  word  “synopsis”  of 
coiu-se  was  omitted.  At  the  end  of  the 
synopsis  was  the  sentence,  “Turn  to 
page  7  to  continue  this  story.” 

Every  month  his  front  page  box 
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Feb.  1 5 — Advertising  Awards, 
Annual  banquet.  Starlight  Roof, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Feb.  17 — Wilmington  (Del.) 
Advertising  Club,  annual  ban¬ 
quet  Wilmington  Country  Club. 
Club. 

Feb.  19-20 — New  York  State 
Dailies  Advertising  Mgrs.  Bu¬ 
reau  and  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  joint  conference,  Kimball 
Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Feb.  19-20  —  Southern  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  annual 
convention  (Western  Division), 
Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  19-21 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  25th 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Mueh- 
lebach,  Kansas  City. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  22  —  Redwood  Empire 
Assn.,  newspaper  publishers 
unit  with  41st  annual  Clover- 
dale  Citrus  Fair,  annual  busi¬ 
ness  session,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

Feb.  22— Georgia  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

Feb.  23-24  —  Hoosier  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


they  will  be  so  accustomed  toitti, 
paying  the  higher  price  thereafter 
be  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

How  can  you  get  everybody  pod 
reading  that  serial  story? 

On  the  first  of  the  month,  you  ? 
running  the  promotional  adve 
about  the  serial.  You  announce] 
coming  on  the  following  Me: 

Every  day  that  week  you  haveai] 
on  this  serial.  Run  a  front  page; 
on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

On  Monday,  the  9th,  the  serial  s 
gins.  Begin  every  installment ;  HE  PO! 
first  week  in  10-point  type.  Starts  r-wspa 
first  installment  on  the  front  ^  jntilton 
Start  it  preferably  at  the  very  to|ii  i-sses  I 
hand  corner  of  page  one,  above;,  mot 
folio,  moving  your  name-plate  n  5t“str< 
columns  to  the  right  to  make  roc-r: 
it.  Have  an  attractive  2-colunuiq  j 
from  the  serial  promotion  half  ss  .  ’..u, 

down  the  coliunn.  ? 

[erman 

Sfarf  on  Front  Page  signer 

It  is  well  worth  running  thisses  tening 
in  this  location  for  five  or  six  pproxin 
even  if  you  have  scruples  against  fa  ig. 


page  promotion.  In  the  second 
succeeding  installments,  you  sh:J 


added  new  readers  to  this  perennial 
serial.  He  built  up  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Adele  Garrison  addicts  in 
his  town  who  were  not  willing  to  drop 
his  paper  no  matter  how  much  he 
raised  his  price. 

A  fascinating  serial  story  to  start  a 
week  before  you  announce  your  price 
raise  is  a  vital  aid  toward  keeping 
down  your  “stops.”  It  will  tie  up 
many  women  readers  during  the 
“crisis-period.” 

Here’s  the  way  your  serial  should 
be  timed: 

Let’s  say  that  you  have  decided  to 
make  the  announcement  of  your  price 
increase  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  the 
month.  The  announcement  will  tell 
your  subscribers  that  on  Saturday, 
the  21st,  they  will  be  asked  to  pay  the 
carrier  boys  18c  or  20c  or  25c  a  week. 


Run  a  Serial  Story 

When  that  announcement  is  made, 
you  want  your  subscribers  in  the 
midst  of  a  serial  story  so  thrilling  that 
they  would  not  dare  quit  your  paper. 
You  want  every  living  soul  possible 
reading  that  serial  story.  Perhaps  two 
or  three  members  of  the  family. 

That  serial  story  should  be  a  long 
serial  with  four  to  eight  weeks  to  go 
after  the  price  raise. 

If  you  can  hold  your  subscribers  for 
four  to  eight  weeks  at  the  new  price. 
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run  in  boldface  type  the  synopot,  ,  ** 


the  preceding  installments. 


You  cannot  overdo  your  protn:.; 
of  that  serial  story  this  parti;  j  j 
week.  Hold  all  the  type  and  thos  r  , 
Friday  (the  day  before  your  z  * 


nouncement!)  reprint  the  entire 


installments  so  any  readers 
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not  begun  it  yet  may  now  catch  up. 

If  you  want  to  leave  no  stone  e. 
turned,  make  a  tabloid  circular  of  I 

first  four  or  five  installments  andi-f 
liver  it  to  every  home  in  your  ter 
tory,  subscribers  and  non-subscria^ 

It  will  get  a  few  new  subscriben 
offset  some  of  those  who  quit. 

Here’s  a  plan  of  value  to  publK 
of  smaller  dailies,  those  running  eid 
a  full  page  of  school  news  on  Sat 
day  or  a  quarter  page  every  day. 

At  the  top  of  the  school  news  ever! 
day,  run  a  small  box:  I  _ 

‘Ulip  this  section  every  day.  Hiltiem  s 
a  scrapbook  which  will  become  li'J  td  th 
story  of  your  school  years’.” 

High  School  Promotioa  gy 
As  part  of  this  plan,  at  the  begir.rri  fost  5 
of  each  school  year,  run  the  names  “;feout 
those  who  enter  high  school,  so  tlKlf  crea 
the  name  of  each  person  may  be®|  _ 
the  first  page  of  the  scrapbook  as  we- ’  s  • 
as  on  the  last  page — the  graduatol  *“ 
class.  >  j 

Remember  that  the  readers  of  to  1 1 
school  section  are  just  at  the  agevde  ■  j  | 
they  “collect”  everything.  Ninety l*'| 
cent  of  the  stamp  collections  are®'; 
that  age-classification.  If  you  n®  ' 
this  suggestion  consistently  at  the  tj  f 
of  your  school  news,  you  will  “i, 
amazed  in  a  few  years  to  find  outhm 
many  put  it  into  practice. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  making  >|; 
scrapbook  of  these  stories  will  nei* 
permit  his  parents  to  stop  your  pap®  ^ 
just  because  you  add  half-a-centor»[ 
penny  a  day  to  the  price  of  your  pap® 
Every  meeting  of  circulation  man’ 
agers  at  which  this  subject 
cussed,  emphasizes  that  you  shouWj 
print  one  short  announcement  of  yn*: 
increase  and  then  say  no  more 
it.  Trying  to  “sell”  your  increase 
the  public,  going  into  elaborate  detai^ 
is  the  worst  mistake  you  can 
Just  one  announcement  and  Aenna^ 
it  for  granted  that  the  public 
able.  After  all  a  penny  a  day  b * 
colossal  sum  even  to  the  lowliest 
your  subscribers. 

Sample  Announcement 
Here’s  a  good  wording  fo®  ^ 
announcement: 

The  Daily  Bugle  Raises  m 
Subscription  Price  to  .•• 

Cents  a  Week  , 

On  account  of  heavily  increase® 
costs  of  operating  newspap*®*' 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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ew  York  Post  Appears 
1  Modernized  Makeup 

Designed  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  City's  Oldest 
Daily  Features  New  Type,  Departmentalization 
Oi  News,  No  Column  Rules 


Balkans  Move  for  AaH-Soviet  Part 


iaOOO>2S,OOORMb 
C«f  Off  iiiSWMkt 
Of 


M^ApiMse 


BE  POST,  New  York  City’s  oldest  volume.  Column  width  was  reduced 
newspaper  (founded  by  Alexander  from  12  to  11*4  ems. 

^ton  in  1801)  rolled  off  the  In  a  notice  to  readers  in  the  first 

ises  Feb.  5  with  an  entirely  new  new  edition,  George  Backer,  Post 

id  modernized  makeup,  the  city’s  publisher  and  president,  said: 

[st  “streamlined”  daily.  “The  day’s  news  and  all  the  Post 

Ftaturing  new  type,  no  column  features  are  here,  but  easier  to  read 
lies,  departmentalization  of  news  and  easier  to  find.  The  type  is  much 

id  other  innovations,  executed  by  larger.  The  column  margins  are 

lonnan  Bel  Geddes,  famed  American  wider;  there  is  more  space  between 
^signer  and  architect,  the  six-day  articles.  The  headlines  are  kinder  to 
Wng  paper  carried  34  pages  and  the  eyes.  The  news  has  been  depart- 
kproximately  40,000  lines  of  advertis-  mentalized  to  make  reading  simpler.” 


Insiircmc*  4ss«fs  Under  fire 


(OPScflVR 
If  RntUdy 


Meyar  N«mi  Hh  Tm 


First  page  of  the  new  streamlined  New  York  Post  as  it  appeared  to  readers  Feb.  5, 
showing  elimination  of  column  rules,  new  type  and  other  makeup  innovations. 

nent  display  to  pictures  from  all  news  The  books  and  fiction  page  featured 
fronts  using,  in  most  instances,  larger  a  serial  spreading  across  six  columns 
size  cuts  than  before  the  redesigning  of  the  page  and  carrying  page  num- 
of  the  paper.  Traditional  middle-of-  bers  above  each  page  (as  in  a  book) 
top-of-page  folio  lines  were  all  moved  the  pages  reading  from  left  to  right 
to  the  corners  of  the  pages.  across  the  page.  Ten  pages  and  a 

_ I  synopsis  made  up  the  feature. 

In  departmentalizing  the  news,  pages 
two,  three  and  four  were  devoted  to 
international  affairs,  pages  five  and  six 
to  local  events,  seven,  eight,  10,  12,  15 
and  27  to  general  news. 

Pages  nine  and  13  were  given  over 
to  national  affairs,  page  19  to  labor, 
and  24-25-26  to  sports.  These  pages 
carried  respective  classifications  in  the 
outer  comer  ear. 

Index  More  Frominent 
Heretofore  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  first  page, 
the  Index  on  Feb.  5,  20  lines  on  three 
columns,  was  in  the  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner  position  of  page  one. 

The  right  ear  of  the  first  page  car¬ 
ried  in  addition  to  the  edition  legend 
five  blue  1"  x  tint-blocks,  the 
figure  “7”  replacing  the  blocks  in  the 
final  edition. 

“Norman  (Bel  Geddes)  wanted 
some  color  on  the  first  page  so  we  put 
those  block  stripes  up  there,”  Mr. 
Backer  said.  “They  have  no  especial 
meaning.” 

Post  comics,  as  before,  were  on  the 
last  two  inside  pages,  as  was  the  radio 
log  on  the  last  page. 

Many  departmental  standing  heads 
were  removed  from  their  top-of-ar- 
ticle  position  and  replaced  with  news 
heads,  the  standing  heads  being  shifted 
in  smaller  type  to  the  article,  indented 
to  make  room  for  it. 

“Although  I  am  very  much  pleased 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


fm.'ond  Praying  for  Plants 


ditks  Strutting  Co^pnra*it 


Nori  WefcMo^s  Iwrden  Rexh 


HKARNA 


The  Post's  second  page  Feb.  6  showing  picture  layout 
dominating  page  with  “Internatlonar'  classification  In  top 
corner  as  departmentalizing  of  news  aid  and  bold  three- 
column  headlines  breaking  stories  between  fold,  picture  In 
lower  half  of  page  and  caricature. 


"Safety  First,"  a  posed  picture  by 
Strait,  New  York  Mirror,  which  wm 


The  spot  news,  sports,  feature  and 
Magic  Eye  classes  were  judged  by 
members  of  the  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  marking 
the  first  time  an  out-of-town  press 
group  has  served  in  this  capacity.  The 
pictorial  class  was  judged  by  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  camera  clubs.  These 
judges  included  John  Keim  of  the 
Orange  Camera  Club;  H.  J.  Philip, 
president  of  the  Camera  Club;  Norris 
Harkness,  member  of  the  Camera  Club, 
and  J.  Chislain  Lootens.  F.  R.  P.  S. 


>--ne  ui  ino  piwiuio.  ^7  - 

Sasse  of  INP  showing  Arturo  Tosci- 
conducting,  which  captured  first  pr'm  ’'J  A.  I 
Magic  Eye  class,  a  newly-created  dtpi 
ment  in  the  New  York  Press  PhotograpM'' 
show  for  this  latest  type  of  photograo''  ^ 


Because  the  attendance  last  year 
totaled  more  than  85,000,  the  show  this 
year  was  extended  an  extra  week.  An 
added  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  bul¬ 


letin  board  with  news  pictures  of 
day  changed  hourly.  INP,  AP,  Acn* 
and  Wide  World  are  servicing  t!» 
board. 

The  exhibition  comprises  more  tbs 
500  prints.  Seventy-three  of  the*>; 
sociation’s  150  members  submiit# 
work. 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  in  a  letter  to » 
association’s  president,  William  t 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


First  prize  winner  in 
pictorial  class,  a 
semi  -  silhouette  of 
the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  training  ship 
"Joseph  Conrad" 
made  by  Alan  Fisher, 
New  York  World- 
Telegram. 


Press  photographer,  won  first  prize 
in  the  spot  news  class  with  ‘‘Nazi 
Riot,”  a  shot  of  a  policeman  taking  an 
American  flag  away  from  an  anti- 
Nazi  demonstrator  at  a  German- 
American  Bund  meeting  at  Madison 
^uare  Garden  on  Feb.  21,  1939.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  last  year’s  spot 
news  award  also  was  won  by  a  riot 
photo,  “Thomas  Egged  Out.” 

By  winning  in  this  class  Mr.  Harris 
became  the  first  man  to  receive  the 
Harvey  Deuell  Award,  a  trophy  hon¬ 
oring  the  memory  of  the  late  manag- 


with  his  pictures  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  driving  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  through  his  Hyde  Park  estate 
last  summer.  He  took  third  prize  in 
this  class  with  his  shot  of  the  spectac¬ 
ular  sinking  of  the  Bull  liner  “Lillian” 
when  she  was  ranuned  by  the  German 
freighter  “Weigand”  on  Feb.  27,  1939. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  spot  news 
division  went  to  Charles  Roth,  Be'^gen 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Record,  and  A1  Wil¬ 
lard,  New  York  Daily  News. 

In  the  sports  class,  in  which  AP 
photographers  took  the  first  three 


Award  winners  photographed  at  New  York  press  photographers'  show  Feb.  5.  1^ 
right,  front  row:  Anthony  Camerano  of  AP,  first  in  sports  class;  Jesse 
winner  in  feature  division;  Richard  W.  Clarke,  managing  editor.  New  York  Daily 
presenting  trophy  to  Harry  Harris  of  AP,  winner  of  spot  news  class  first  tl 

Suzanne  Silvercruys,  who  designed  trophy.  Back  row:  Arthur  Sasse  of  i  U-e  ! 

new  Magic  Eye  class;  Joseph  Costa,  Jr.,  News,  who  won  four  awards,  and  Ala"  ’  £ 

World-Telegram,  first  in  pictorial  class.  f  jt 


"Who’s  a  Bum?"  is 
the  title  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Joe  Louis 
floored  by  Tony 
Galento,  which  won 
first  prize  in  sports 
class  for  Anthony 
Camerano  of  AP. 


Harris’  Riot  Photo  Wins 
N.  Y.  Spot  News  Award 

AP  Man  Receives  Harvey  Deuell  Trophy  .  .  . 
Camerano,  Strait,  Sasse  and  Fisher  First 
In  Other  Classes  .  .  .  Costa  Gets  4  Prizes 


PRIZE  WINNERS  in  the  five  divisions 
of  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Press  Photographers’  Association  of 
New  York  were  announced  Sunday, 
Feb.  4,  at  a  preview  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Empire  State  Building.  The 
show  was  opened  to  the  public  Mon¬ 
day  and  will  continue  until  Feb.  24, 
except  Sunday.  It  will  be  open  from 
10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Harold  (Harry)  Harris,  Associated 


ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  If  Mr.  Harris  wins  the  spot 
news  class  award  three  times  he  will 
have  permanent  possession  of  it. 

Joseph  Costa,  Jr.,  New  York  Daily 
News,  captured  the  largest  number  of 
prizes  in  the  show.  He  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  in  the  spot  news  class 
and  a  second  and  third  in  the  pictorial 
division.  Mr.  Costa  won  second  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  spot  news  classification 


"Nazi  Riot,"  a  shot 
of  disturbance  at 
Madison  Square  Gar- 
i  den,  which  took  first 
prize  for  Harold 
(Harry)  Harris  of 
AP  in  spot  news 
class,  and  gave  him 
first  leg  on  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of 
new  Harvey  Deuell 
trophy. 


awards,  Anthony  Camerano’s  “Who’s  a 
Bum?”,  showing  Joe  Louis  being 
floored  by  Tony  Galento,  won  first 
prize.  Murray  Becker  took  second 
honors  with  “The  Iron  Horse  Breaks 
Down,”  a  picture  of  Lou  Gehrig  weep¬ 
ing  when  baseball  fans  celebrated  Lou 
Gehrig  Day  at  the  Yankee  Stadium. 
Third  AP  man  to  win  in  this  division 
was  Thomas  Sande,  who  received 
third  prize  for  “Willow  Weep  for  Me,” 
a  baseball  picture.  Ernest  Sisto  of 
Times  Wide  World  received  two  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  in  the  sports  class. 

Jesse  Strait,  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  won  first  prize  and  an  honorable 
mention  in  the  feature  class,  largest  in 
the  show.  He  took  first  honors  with  a 
picture  of  a  cat  perched  on  a  safety 
zone  stanchion  and  a  huge  St.  Bernard 
dog  looking  very  wistfully  at  the  out- 
of-reach  cat.  Second  prize  Wcis  won 
by  Thomas  Falk  of  Times-Wide  World 
with  a  picture  made  through  the  legs 
of  a  tennis  player  while  the  players 
were  in  action. 

Arthur  Sasse.  with  International 
News  Photos  since  1923,  who  won  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  feature  class, 
took  first  and  third  prizes  in  the 
Magic  Eye  division,  a  newly-created 
department  for  this  latest  type  of  still 
photography.  He  captured  first  with 
a  strip  of  Arturo  Toscanini  rehearsing. 
Sam  Andre  of  Pic  magazine  received 
second  prize  in  the  Magic  Eye  class 
and  Matthew  Black  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American  won  an  honorable 
mention. 

In  the  pictorial  class  Alan  Fisher, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  was  first 
with  a  shot  of  the  four-masted 
schooner  “Joseph  Conrad”  under  full 
sail.  Mr.  Costa,  who  won  the  largest 
number  of  awards  in  the  show,  re¬ 
ceived  second  prize  for  "Shades  of 
Night”  and  third  prize  for  “War 
Bound.”  Honorable  mention  went  to 
William  Zerbe,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 


EH 


OR  FEBRUARY  10.  1940 


Great  Row 
terman's  Article 
"Foreign  Press 

Harold  Butcher  Quits  as 
Editor  After  3  Resign 
h  Correspondents'  Group 

Ifhat  one  member  described  as  “a 
Hit  row”  resulted  in  the  resignations 
I  three  Allied  members  of  the  Asso- 
ion  of  Foreign  Press  Correspond- 
I  in  the  United  States  over  the  pub- 
on  of  “blatant  German  propa- 
i"  in  the  Jan.  15  number  of  “The 
Press,”  the  group’s  weekly 
rsheet,  in  an  article  written  by 
A.  Hepp,  of  the  German  News 


of  the  news-sheet  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  the  President  ex-officio,  A.  Caprile, 
Jr.,  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Alex 
H.  Faulkner,  Daily  Telegraph,  London; 
and  that  it  should  appear  in  future 
once  every  two  weeks  instead  of 
weekly.  The  committee  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Caprile  that  La 
Nacion  office.  Room  510,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  should  be  the  headquarters  of 


the  Foreign  Association  temporarily. 

Mr.  Waithman  said  the  resignation 
of  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  Paris 
Soir,  as  vice-president,  who  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  office  because  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  work,  also  had  been  received. 
Mr.  de  Sales  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
his  resignation  was  submitted  before 
the  Hepp  article  was  published  and  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  discon¬ 
tent.  He  retains  his  membership. 


These  Journalists  Heard  Lincoln's 
Nomination  at  1860  Convention 


Y  J'S'I 

'on  fill 


Harold  Butcher,  British  Newspapers 
fpresentative,  resigned  as  editor  of  i 
If  news-sheet  at  a  meeting  of  the  1 
KUtive  committee  held  Feb.  2  to  dis- 
the  weekly’s  war-time  policy.  The 
lent,  Robert  Waithman,  London  , 
nc»-Chroiiicle,  said  that  the  appear- 
of  Mr.  Hepp’s  article  as  the  first  | 
a  projected  series  had  led  him  to  | 
the  suspension  of  the  series  ! 
a  ruling  by  the  committee 
fther  or  not  the  news-sheet  should  | 
used  for  the  publication  of  articles  i 
from  whichever  side  they  might  i 
ime  —  “which  developed  political 
ipaganda  or  otherwise  presented  ' 
ntious  views.” 

iMftrs  Headquarters  Withdrawn 

Mr.  Waithman  reported  that  three 
ibers  who  had  tendered  resigna- 
during  the  past  two  weeks — G. 
itsch-Estrangin,  Havas,  as  a  mem- 
of  the  executive  committee,  and 
Frank  Tinsley,  Reuters,  who  had 
ed  as  membership  secretary, 
Albert  Grand,  Havas,  who  had 
ed  membership,  had  expressed 
igreement  with  the  policy  of  the 
ws-sheet  as  the  reason  for  their  ac- 
m, 

A.  Bernard  Moloney,  Reuters,  wrote 
Jo  Mr.  Waithman  to  say  that  “in  view 
oqrjp^iift  jjig  pacifist  and  German  propa- 
iloqrj: '  lately  appearing  in  the  Foreign 
Press.”  he  could  no  longer  jjermit 
es  of  i!<®euters’  office  to  be  used  as  head- 
puarters  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Waithman  said  the  issue  was 
J'hether  in  wartime  and  in  the  neutral 
pnited  States  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
•iation  were  to  be  served  best  by  the 
Jse  of  the  news-sheet  as  a  forum  for 
divergent  doctrines,  or  by  a  volun- 
ler  to  self-discipline,  such  as  was  exer- 
lliam  C|*ised  for  example  by  the  diplomatic 
^  in  any  capital,  which  would  ex- 

-ik'*  1  ^“^•^'‘ral  discussion.  He  recalled 
^  J  tiat  tet  October  he  had  urged  that  the 
*ii!  as  an  entity  should  main- 

3in  a  strict  impartiality,  devoting  it- 
elf  to  interests  which  the  members  as 
lewspapermen  had  in  common.  He 
ww  suggested  that  this  course  should 
je  made  more  explicit  by  a  clear  de- 
‘■'ution  of  news-sheet  policy  in  which 
’‘mtical  discussion  would  be  re- 
'.■unced  for  the  time  being. 

Resolution  Policy 
The  Committee  reached  the  -unani- 
Fous  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the 
‘^^sheet  should  be  defined  thus; 

*  !'®''’S'sheet  is  to  be  devoted  to 
.  j  of  announcements  and 

■s  of  interest  to  members  in  their 
^lonal  capacity;  and  during  the 
on  of  the  war  will  seek  to  avoid 
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EIGHTY  YEARS  ago  next  May,  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  four-year-old  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  met  in  the  Wigwam,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  on  the  third  ballot  on  May 


the  Americana  preserved  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Museum  of  Journal¬ 
ism  this  week.  Among  the  documents 
were  two  sheets  of  note-paper,  con 


Mr.  de  Sales  said  the  article  had 
caused  “a  great  deal  of  turmoil,”  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  appearance  of  sev¬ 
eral  articles  written  by  a  Hungarian 
member,  Rosika  Schwimmer,  who 
went  to  Europe  on  Henry  Ford’s  peace 
ship.  These  articles  Mr.  de  Sales  de¬ 
scribed  as  “definitely  pacifist  in  trend.” 

“It  was  not  that  Hepp  expressed  a 
point  of  view',  but  because  the  editor  of 
the  bulletin  had  a  conception  of  run¬ 
ning  our  news-sheet  not  in  conformity 
to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers,  that  a  great  many  people  blew 
up,”  Mr.  de  Sales  continued.  “The 
Hepp  article  was  published  without  a 
warning  to  anybody.  I  don’t  see  why 
we  should  be  an  annex  of  the  battle 
grounds  of  Europe  in  a  neutral  coun¬ 
try.  If  I  had  been  asked  to  write  an 
article  similar  to  Hepp’s  I  would  have 
refused.” 

The  Hepp  article,  titled  “German 
Correspondents  in  America,”  said: 

“There  is  no  censorship  of  either  outgoing 
or  incoming  news  in  Germany.  All  that  is  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  in  our  news  finds  its  way 
into  the  German  press,  not  necessarily,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  same  sensational  way  and  with 
the  same  over  emphasis  with  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  played  up  in  the  .American  press. 

“The  fact  is,  if  I  may  speak  of  my  own 
work,  that  in  more  than  seven  years  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  correspondent  I  was  never  more  at 
liberty  to  write  the  truth  than  today.  We 
arc  expected  to  give  as  complete,  objective 
and  undistorted  a  picture  of  America  and 
American  public  opinion  as  possible,  be  it 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  critical  or  laudatory.” 

■ 

Paper  Fights  Arrest 
Of  Cameraman 

Bessemer,  Ala.,  Feb.  8 — A  test  of  a 
newspaper’s  right  to  make  pictures 
on  a  city  street  was  planned  here 
today  in  the  scheduled  trial  of  a 
Birmingham  News  photographer  on  a 
disorderly  conduct  charge,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch. 

Pete  Little,  News  camerctman,  said 
he  was  arrested  yesterday  when  he 
disregarded  orders  of  a  Bessemer 
patrolman  and  took  pictures  of  events 
in  a  controversy  between  the  city  and 
the  Birmingham  Electric  Co.,  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  retail  power  field  since 
the  municipality  built  its  own  system 
for  distribution  of  TVA  electricity. 

The  photographer  said  his  camera 
'  was  confiscated  and  one  plate  de- 
j  stroyed  after  he  snapped  the  arrest 
of  Clyde  Dyer,  Jr.,  who  was  installing 
electric  meters  for  the  municipality. 

Little  and  William  M.  Hinds,  a  re- 
i  porter  for  the  News,  asserted  the 
destroyed  plate  showed  police  black¬ 
jacking  Dyer,  who  also  was  charged 
i  with  disorderly  conduct.  Police  Chief 
'  Ceph  Ross,  a  witness,  denied  that  a 
!  backjack  was  used  on  Dyer. 

I  J.  E.  Chappell,  president  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher:  “The  Besse- 
I  mer  arrest  is  but  one  more  in  the 
I  long  series  of  incidents  in  this  country 
I  of  petty  local  tyrants  trying  to  sup- 
i  press  civil  liberties.  Naturally  we 
'  expect  to  defend  to  the  last  degree 
the  rights  of  a  free  press  in  Alabama 
and  the  rights  of  our  reporters  and 
1  photographers  as  men  and  citizens. 

I  We  do  not  want  to  magnify  a  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  case,  neither  do  we 
want  to  minimize  the  great  principles 
at  stake.  Future  action  on  our  part 
will  depend  entirely  on  future  moves 
of  persons  who  seek  to  muzzle  the 
publication  of  news.” 


NEW  N.  C.  DAILY 
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the 


,u-  of  political  material  to  18,  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  taining  the  hand-written  signatures  A  new  morning  newspaper,  th 

"vf^  might  take  exception.”  Springfield,  Ill.,  for  the  Presidency  of  of  the  correspondents — the  prerequis-  Daily  Times,  has  begun  publication  i 

^  •  Butcher  said  at  the  meeting  that  the  United  States.  It  was  a  small  con-  ite  for  their  admission  to  the  conven-  Lexington,  N.  C.  Earl  Deal,  pub- 
Ilir.nr*  r  *0  invite  expres- 

*  viewpoints,  that  he  re- 
Kfthic  ‘^“’"^'^eed  of  the  desirability 
lee  commit- 

on  a  change  of  policy 
It  lo  continue  as  editor. 

'vas  decided  that  the  production 


vention,  as  we  know  such  affairs  to¬ 
day,  and  neither  the  party  nor  its 
nominee  was  given  much  chance  of 
success  in  the  election. 

Nevertheless,  the  historic  gathering 
was  reported  by  31  newspapermen. 
We  discovered  this  in  looking  through 


tion  hall.  Of  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented,  we  recognize  only  three  now 
published  under  the  same  titles — the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

The  document  is  reproduced,  with 
one-third  reduction,  above. 


lisher,  was  formerly  co-publisher  of 
the  defunct  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  previously  was  connected 
with  newspapers  in  Pottstown  and 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Edward  Donnelly 
is  editor,  and  Frank  Burgess,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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Waldo  Tells  How 
Hearst  Magazine 
Sought  True  Ads 

Relates  How  He  Organized 
Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 


Heads  Chi.  Tribune  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of  Gerth- 
Advertising  bervice  Knollln  Agency,  on  Feb.  1  moved  to 
CHICAGO,  Feb.  5— Appointment  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Bldg.,  doubling  the 
George  B.  Anderson  as  manager  of  cize  of  its  former  quarters, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Advertising  Ser- 


tute  to  Aid  Consumers 


A  story  of  pioneering  in  truth  in 
advertising  was  unfolded  Feb.  7  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
hearing  on  its  charges  of  misleading 
advertising  against  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  magazine  when  Richard  H.  Waldo, 
president  and  editor  of  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  first  witness 
called  by  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  in  its 
rebuttal,  revealed  how  he  organized 
and  directed  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  as  publisher  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  from  1905  to  1914. 

The  hearing,  held  before  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  John  J.  Keenan,  who  was 
sitting  in  place  of  Charles  F.  Diggs, 
was  the  first  in  New  York  since  the 
government  moved  the  case  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Nov.  16.  From  Chicago  the 
hearings  again  were  removed  to 


vice  for  News¬ 
papers  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Melvin 
Swanson,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  service 
prior  to  his  new 
appointment. 

A  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  has  had 
more  than  10 
years  of  newspaper  experience.  After 


J.  H.  Payne  Named 
G.  M.  in  Austin 

The  resignation  of  Jack  Padgett, 
general  manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Tribune  and  the  appointment  of  John 
H.  Payne,  for- 


Boker  Announces  INP 
Soundphoto  Exptmsion 

Expansion  of  the  International  Nei 
Photos  Soundphoto  service  was  a 
nounced  this  week  by  H.  B.  Bake] 
editor. 


tec 


George  B.  Anderson 


leaving  college  he  joined  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  classified  department. 
He  was  classified  manager  and  head  of 
display  promotion  when  he  left  the 
paper  in  1931.  Prior  to  joining  the 


merly  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  who 
joined  the  daily’s 
staff  a  month 
ago,  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  2 
by  J.  M.  West, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Padgett 
said  that  he  had 
resigned  to  un¬ 
dertake  another 
venture  in  the 
newspaper  field 


Baker 


The  new  ser. 
vice,  which  h;; 
been  in  operati::, 
for  three  week; 
makes  it  possible 
for  toll  line  bu¬ 
reaus  to  be  linkai 

to  the 
transcontinental 
Soundphoto  cir¬ 
cuit  at  period; 
between  8  am 
and  9  p.m.  daily 
This  connectioi 
enables  a  Soimd 


inpIo 


Chicago  Tribune,  he  served  as  editor  but  didn’t  elaborate  his  statement, 

and  advertising  manager  of  the  Wayne  Mr.  Payne  has  held  executive  posts 
.  Nebraska  Democrat,  a  weekly,  and  as  on  various  newspapers  having  served 

^armgs  agam  ,  an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Aurora  as  business  manager  of  the  Houston 

Washington  for  the  coiwenience  of  Beacon-News.  Press  from  1919  to  1927;  general  man- 

govei^ent  witnesses^  th^re^  Mr.  Anderson  became  a  member  of  ager  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 

was  held  at  the  request  of  Tribune  Advertising  Service  for  Journal  and  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 

spon  en  .  .  _  ,  _  Newspapers  in  1937.  Shortly  after  Union. 

Tells  of  Early  Days  taking  charge  of  production  for  this  _  , 

Going  back  more  than  three  decades  department,  he  inaugurated  “Required  itOgiUa  (dOSK* )  ^tOT 


photo  client  in  Baltimore  or  Miami  c: 
some  other  point  not  on  the  trans¬ 
continental  line  to  receive  from  a 
feed  a  picture  into  the  INP  group,  al 
points  getting  the  photo  simul¬ 
taneously. 

“INP  Soundphoto  apparatus  no» 
has  been  so  simplified  that  it  can  bi 
operated  by  a  non -technician  with; 
few  hours’  training,”  Mr.  Baker  added 

“The  first  three  weeks  of  the 
service  have  been  highly  successful 
and  International  News  Photos  expect 
to  expand  its  new  Soundphoto  medict 
to  additional  cities.” 


Mr.  Waldo,  who  admitted  to  the  im-  Reading,”  supplementary  publication 


official  title  of  the  “father  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute,”  told  of  his 
efforts  to  make  Good  Housekeeping’s 
advertisers,  especially  in  the  field  of 
household  equipment,  reach  the  high¬ 
est  standards  attainable  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  elimination  of  the  adver- 


devoted  to  specific  ad  problems. 

Young,  INS  Writer,  Still 
Held  by  Tokyo  Police 

James  R.  Young,  veteran  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
tising  of  those  products  that  could  not  correspondent,  who  was  taken  into 

reach  the  standards  set  by  the  custody  by  Tokyo  police  Jan.  21  on 

magazine.  .  .  ,  undisclosed  charges,  was  still  being 

He  told  how  the  magMine  rejected  detained  by  pKjlice  as  Editor  &  Pub- 
$196,000  worth  of  advertising  copy  out  lisher  went  to  press  Thursday  night.  —  — =  -- 
of  a  year’s  total  of  $240,000  worth  after  joggp^  y.  Connolly,  INS  president,  the  reasons. 

the  Institute’s  first  year  of  operation,  thg  following  statement  Feb.  2:  About  100  employes  were  affected, 

all  in  its  cause  to  protect  the  con-  “Every  effort  is  being  made  to  de-  35  in  the  mechanical  staff,  the  re- 
sumer  from  fraudulent  products  termine  full  details  of  the  charges  mainder  in  editorial,  business  and  cir- 

“Many,  many  times  we  rejected  ad-  ^^ade  against  Mr.  Young  by  authori-  culation  departments.  It  was  reported 

vertising  copy  simply  because  of  the  Tokyo.  Until  such  details  are  a  month’s  severance  pay  was  being 

copy’s  use  of  superlatives,  Mr.  Waldo  received,  the  best  refutation  of  the  al-  payed. 

eliminated  all  superlatives  jggations  continues  to  lie  merely  in  The  paper  was  founded  by  Charles 


Suspended  Feb.  3 

Regina,  Sask.,  Feb.  5 — ^The  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star,  youngest  daily  of 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  ceased 
publication  Feb.  3.  The  paper  was 
founded  July  16,  1928. 

In  an  announcement  carried  in  its 
last  issue,  the  Star  gave  as  explanation 
that  rising  costs,  difficulty  in  fighting 
a  field  already  occupied  by  “a  well- 
entrenched  and  aggressive”  rival,  and 
the  long  economic  depression,  were 


said. 

for  a  while  and  after  a  time  we  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  only  one  superlative, 
‘oldest,’  to  be  carried  in  copy.” 

Good  Housekeeping’s  Institute  was 
organized  sometime  in  1906,  he  said, 
three  persons,  a  man  and  two  women, 
comprising  its  staff.  He  said  they 
found  fraudulent  advertising  rampant 
and  a  crying  need  for  remedy. 

Dr.  Wllay't  Service  Told 
He  told  how  vacuum  cleaners  “beat 


citing  Mr.  Young’s  well-established 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality  in  his  news  coverage  through¬ 
out  a  decade  of  service  in  the  Far 
East. 

“All  steps  are  being  taken  to  insure 
that  Mr.  Young  is  adequately  de¬ 
fended  when  his  case  is  brought  to 
trial.  He  staked  his  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  truth  upon  his  dispatches 
and  a  fair  judgment  of  the  ceise  can- 


how  fireless  cookers  and  electric  irons 
were  found  to  be  worthless  imder  test 
and  of  the  copy  advertising  them  re¬ 
jected  by  the  magazine. 

In  Good  Housekeeping's  campaign 
to  clean  up  the  advertising  situation 
of  that  time,  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  outstanding  pure  food  advocate 
of  the  day,  was  induced  to  leave  gov¬ 
ernment  service  to  aid  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  campaign,  Mr.  Waldo  stated. 

He  had  complete  control  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping’s  advertising  copy,  “we  all 
having  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
judgment,”  Mr.  Waldo  said. 

Because  of  the  illness  of  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  Diggs  no  date  was  set  for  the 
next  hearing,  the  court  stated,  adding 
that  an  announcement  will  be  made 
of  the  date  when  it  will  be  held. 


tion.” 


]>aper  in  Regina. 


FT.T.TS  AGENCY  NAMED 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  Royal  Desserts. 


Reorganization  Makes! 
Postal  Tel.  IndependenI 


Postal  Telegraph,  Inc.,  with  ib  op 
erating  company  Postal  Telegraph  i 
Cable  Co.,  was  established  Jan.  30 1 
a  completely  independent  and  nationa 
company  with  international  comw 
tions  as  a  result  of  reorganizatix 
under  the  court  order  completL'j] 
bankruptcy  proceedings  under  77b  ol 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Postal  now  M 
its  own  stockholders  and  board  :r' 
directors  and  is  completely  divorcai 
from  its  affiliated  cable  and  radio 
companies.  The  land  line  propertie 
of  its  predecessor  companies  ww 
taken  over  by  the  operating  compary 
Feb.  1. 
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Campbell,  publisher  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Bulletin  in  1928.  Later  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company, 
in  which  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  for¬ 
mer  prime  minister  of  Canada,  held 
the  majority  interest.  In  recent 
months,  the  paper  was  imder  the  man¬ 
agership  of  J.  McKay,  newspaper 
broker  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

Circulation  of  the  Star  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 


themselves  to  pieces  after  a  month,”  not  fail  to  result  in  complete  exonera-  Post,  which  remains  the  only  daily 


Twenty-five  year  contracts  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  pick-up  and  deliver)’ d 
messages  were  arranged  with:  Coo- 
mercial  Cable  Company  operating  H 
Europe;  Commercial  Pacific  Cabh 
Company  operating  to  the  orient;  Al 
America  Cables  and  Radio,  Inc,  op¬ 
erating  to  Central  and  South  Amerio 
and  West  Indies;  and  the  Mado; 
Radio  Companies  operating  both  i 
North  America  and  to  countries  t 
Europe  and  the  orient  and  to  ship 
at  sea. 


FAIR  NAMES  ADVERTISING-PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

HARVEY  D.  GIBSON,  president  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  of  1940, 
this  week  appointed  an  Advertising  and  Publicity  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  Paul  Garrett,  director  of  public  relations  for  General  Motors, 
chairman;  Roy  S.  Durstine,  formerly  vice-president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  and  now  head  of  his  own  advertising  agency;  John  Price 
Jones,  head  of  his  own  publicity  organization;  Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency;  and  T.  J.  Ross  of  the  publicity  firm  of 
Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J.  Ross.  This  group  is  to  meet  approximately  every  two  weeks 
and  will  make  suggestions  through  its  liaison  officer,  Mr.  Durstine,  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  C.  E.  O’Neil,  director  of  Promotion  at  the  Fair,  and  Leo  Casey,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity. 


Edwin  F.  Chinlund,  president, 
Postal  Telegraph,  Inc.,  “starts  out 
an  excellent  financial  position  with » 
bonded  indebtedness  and  with  only 
non-cumulative  preferred  stock  atf 
common  stock,  "nie  administration* 
the  business  by  the  trustees  made  p«; 
sible  the  present  favorable  finai^ 
status  and  resulted  in  appreciable®’ 
provements  in  service.  These  imp®^ 
ments  will  be  continued  as  ® 
basis  for  the  expansion  of  our  b®- 
ness.” 
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TO  ADVERTISE  AUTO-RAILROAD  COMBINATION 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  6— Arrangements  have  been  completed  between  11  Western 
railroads  and  Railway  Extension,  Inc.,  to  provide  private  automobiles  in 
30  Western  and  Southern  states  and  in  more  tham  150  cities  for  use  in  stop¬ 
over  places  or  destinations.  Announcement  of  this  new  train-auto  service, 
effective  May  1,  will  be  made  in  advertisements  in  national  magaizines  and 
business  papers,  starting  this  month.  This  initial  advertising  will  be  followed 
by  other  advertising  in  newspapers  as  a  part  of  the  11  railroads’  regular 
advertising  program,  according  to  Hugh  W.  Siddall,  chairman  of  the  Trans¬ 
continental — Western  Passenger  Associations.  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  & 
Finn,  Chicago  agency,  handles  the  account. 


G.  J.  NOEE 

Chicago,  Feb.  8 — George  J.  Noee,S 
secretary-treasurer  of  Noee,  Rod’®' 
burg  and  Jann,  newspaper 
representatives,  died  here  yeri**®- 
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representatives,  died  here 
following  a  prolonged  illness. 
Noee  was  formerly  western  ative^’ 
ing  representative  for  the  Kansas^ 
Star  prior  to  forming  his 
organization.  His  widow,  Gi®* 
and  a  daughter,  Grace  Georg**” 
survive. 
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News  Print  Bureau  Says  "Comparatively  Small" 
Rise  of  3%  Was  Due  in  Part  to  Smaller  Roll 
Widths  and  Other  Savings  by  U.  S.  Publishers 

in  1938,  due,  of  course,  to  war  causes. 
For  the  same  reasons  overseas  ship¬ 
ments  from  Newfoundland  last  year 
amounting  to  177,000  tons  were  27,000 
tons  less  than  in  1938. 

“The  452,000  tons  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  which  went  outside  of  North 
America  last  year  were  shipped  to  the 
extent  of  177,000  tons  or  39.2%  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  154,000  tons  or  34.1% 
to  Australia-New  Zealand,  54,000  tons 
or  11.9%  to  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  25,000  tons  to  Africa. 

“Exports  of  newsprint  paper  from 
the  U.  S.  last  year,  while  only  13,000 
tons,  were  116.7%  more  than  the  6,000 
tons  exported  in  1938.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  how  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  given  were  one  to  deal 
only  in  percentages  instead  of  actual 
quantities.  Last  year’s  exports  of 
newsprint  from  the  U.  S.  went  most 
largely  to  China,  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
Central  and  South  America. 

“Imports  of  newsprint  paper  into 
the  U.  S.  in  1939,  according  to  official 
reports  from  Washington,  amounted 
to  2,615,000  tons  of  which  84%  came 
from  Canada,  12%  from  Europe  and 
4%  from  Newfoundland. 

“The  310,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
which  came  into  the  U.  S.  last  year 
from  Europe  were  to  the  extent  of 
195,000  tons  from  Finland,  62,000  tons 
from  Sweden  and  42,000  tons  from 
Norway.  This  was  a  gain  of  44,000 
tons  from  Finland  and  31,000  tons 
from  Norway  over  1938  and  a  decrease 
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INpfcONTINUED  REDUCTIONS  in  roll 
widths  and  other  newsprint  econo¬ 
mies  are  among  the  reasons  cited  by 
Eoyal  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
BJews  Print  Service  Bureau,  in  his  re 
Tport  on  North  American  newsprint  in 
1939  issued  this  week,  for  the  “com¬ 
paratively  small”  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  last  year — approximately  3,550,000 
tons,  a  gain  of  about  3%  over  1938. 

Listing  as  other  contributing  rea¬ 
sons  the  small  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  the  numerous  suspen¬ 
sions  or  mergers  of  daily  papers,  Mr. 
Kellogg  says  that  the  use  of  narrower 
rolls  by  publishers  is  probably  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  reduction  in  consumption  of 
8%  compared  with  the  roll  widths  used 
20  to  25  years  ago. 

N.  Y.  News  an  Example 
“■A  striking  example  of  this  kind  is 
furnished  by  the  New  Y  ork  Daily 
Sews,”  the  report  says.  “By  putting 
the  date  line  at  the  side  instead  of  at 
the  top  of  its  page,  the  Daily  News 
estimates  a  saving  in  consumption  of 
over  3,000  tons  of  paper  per  year 
through  the  use  of  a  6i-inch  instead 
of  a  62-inch  roll”  (see  E.  &  P.  Equip¬ 
ment  Review,  Jan.  13,  page  25). 

Mr.  Kellogg  in  his  report  says; 

"North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  1939  was  4,116,000  tons  of 
which  2,869,000  tons  or  69.7%  were 
made  in  Canada,  939,000  tons  or  22.8% 
in  the  U.  S.  and  308,000  or  7.5%  in 
Newfoundland.  The  total  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  403,000  tons  or  10.9%  over 


Miniature  Truck 

John  W.  Harm,  Chicago  Daily  News  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  shown  with  minia¬ 
ture  truck  and  chase,  all  made  to  scale 
by  members  of  the  Daily  News  mechanical 
departments  and  presented  to  him  this 
week  in  honor  of  his  40  years  of  news¬ 
paper  service.  Type  in  the  form  told  a 
story  of- Mr.  Harm's  newspaper  career  and 
expressed  the  best  wishes  of  his  co-work¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Harm  began  newspaper  work  in 
Davenport,  la.,  later  going  to  Hawaii,  and 
for  26  years  in  Texas,  prior  to  joining  the 
Daily  News  as  mechanical  chief  in  Sept., 
1931. 

the  beginning  of  the  war  as  did  the 
importation  of  newsprint  from  France 
which  prior  to  that  time  had  been 
some  3,000  tons.  There  had  also  been 
1,000  tons  shipped  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  America  before  the  war 
started. 

Imports  74%  of  U.  S.  Consumption 

“Altogether  imported  newsprint  con¬ 
stituted  the  equivalent  of  74%  of  U.  S. 
consumption  in  1939. 

“Stocks  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  mills 
on  Dec.  31,  1939,  were  182,000  tons. 


but  was  still  827 ,(^  tons  or  16.7%  qJ  10,000  tons  in  the  imports  from  u.i  - 

193?'"^  peak  production  year  of  Sweden  during  the  same  period.  Im-  On  the  same  date  stocks  on  hand  or 

ports  of  newsprint  paper  from  Ger-  in  transit  to  the  newspapers  report 

"The  gain  in  Canadian  production  many  totaling  6,000  tons  ceased  with  ing  to  the  American  Newspaper  Pub 

last  year  over  1938  was  245,000  tons  ■  ■■■ 
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or  93%;  the  increase  in  the  U.  S.  was 
119,000  tons  or  14.6%,  and  that  in 
Newfoundland  40,000  tons  or  14.8%. 
'^e  output  in  the  U.  S.  was  just  about 
the  average  since  1932  which  was  the 
latest  year  in  which  one  million  tons 
I  was  made. 

‘Continental  manufacture  of  news- 


SEEK  MASSACHUSETTS  "CONFIDENCE"  BILL 

BOSTON,  Feb.  5 — A  bill  to  permit  newsmen  to  keep  secret  their  sources  of 
information  has  been  filed  for  consideration  by  the  1941  Massachusetts 
Legislature  by  Rep.  Joseph  A.  Melley  of  Chelsea.  The  bill  provides:  No 
person  engaged  in  newspaper  or  reportorial  work,  or  connected  with,  or  em¬ 
ployed  by,  any  newspaper,  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  or  disclose  in  any 
legal  proceeding  or  trial,  or  in  any  proceeding  whatsoever,  or  before  any 
print  paper  last  year”was  "equivalent  inquisitorial  body  or  commission  or  before  any  committee  of  the  legisla- 

iqjJi  ^  to  about  73%  of  capacity,  but  U.  S.  the  source  of  information  procured  or  obtained  by  him  and  published  in 

1  ®ills  had  considerably  higher  operat-  ar^y  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged,  connected  with  or  employed.” 

)  ship  than  those  in  Canada.  Mills 

to  ^  SNPA  TO  MEET  MAY  20-22  IN  MINERAL  WELLS.  TEX, 

elation  had  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Feb.  6— Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary-manager  of  the  South- 

of  about  85%  in  opera  mg  ra  lo  Newspai)er  Publishers’  Association,  has  annoimced  acceptance  of  an 

L  v  1  .  invitation  to  meet  in  annual  convention  May  20-22  at  the  Baker  Hotel,  Min- 

1,  atii  newsDrint  mill  oral  Wells,  Texas.  Officers  and  directors  of  the  association  met  here  Sunday 

Lifi.  i085,000  tons  or  jn  a  one-day  executive  session  which  took  up  labor,  wages  and  other  problems 

Jl-  production.  This  discrenanev  ^s  due  confronting  newspaper  pubUshers.  During  the  three-day  annual  convention, 
uBciji  chiefly  to  conditions  in  Newfoundland  members  of  the  association  are  to  be  given  an  opportumty  to  mspect  the 
Jeio-  ^ce  U.  S.  and  Canadian  mills  com-  recently  completed  newsprint  mill  at  Lufkin. 
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omed  shipped  within  2,000  tons  of  as 
sn  OS  they  made  last  year, 

“that  for  these  mills  stocks  on  hand 
_  were  182,000  tons  com- 

an/*  180,000  tons  a  year  earlier 

Were  in  no  wise  excessive. 
Canadian  Exports  Up  9.6% 

newsprint  paper  from 
rluring  1939  amounted  to 
^  or  ^  234,000  tons 

^  230fi  these  exports, 

the  IT  Q  were  shipped  to 

-®l  Dorfc  ■  ^?‘^cording  to  the  Ottawa  re- 
or  n  ow  ®  of  268,000  tons 

193R  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  in 

Overseas  exports  of  Canadian 
"7^rint  m  1939  were  452,000  tons. 
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MeCORMICK  GIVES  PROPERTY  TO  NORTHWESTERN 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  5 — Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  has  given  property  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  Pearson  Street  here  to  Northwestern  University  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  fund,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  spent 
for  research  in  the  medical  school.  The  fund  is  to  be  called  the  “Irving  S. 
Cutter  Fxmd  for  Medical  Research”  in  honor  of  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter,  dean 
of  the  Northwestern  medical  school  and  health  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

NEWSPAPER  STUDY  NO.  7  RELEASED 

STUDY  NO.  7  in  the  “Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading”  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  was  released  this  week.  The  study  was  made 
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crease  of  34,000  tons  from  exports  on  the  Oct.  19,  1939,  issue  of  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


lishers’  Association  amounted  to  326,- 
000  tons,  a  total  of  508,000  tons  for  the 
two  groups.  A  year  earlier  the  corre¬ 
sponding  total  for  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  ANPA 
publishers  was  495,000  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  current  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  the  publishers  at  the  end  of 
December,  1939,  had  two  days’  less 
supply  than  a  year  earlier.  The  stock 
situation  is  a  normal  one  with  nothing 
to  cause  any  particular  worry  to  either 
producer  or  user. 

“The  consumption  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  in  1939  was  not  as 
great  as  many  anticipated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  Those  who  fore¬ 
cast  an  increase  in  general  business 
activity  of  between  15  and  25%  were 
correct,  but  they  did  not  guess  rightly 
in  assuming  that  such  an  increase  in 
general  business  might  bring  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  to  10%  in  newsprint 
consumption.  It  was  a  reasonable 
expectation  according  to  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  As  nearly  as  can  be  esti¬ 
mated,  approximately  3,550,000  tons  of 
newsprint  were  used  in  the  United 
States  last  year. 

“The  compilation  of  net  paid  circu¬ 
lations  of  English  language  papers  in 
the  United  States  recently  completed 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  is  most  inter¬ 
esting.  Covering  1,888  dailies  it  shows 
a  total  of  39,670,000  copies  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1939.  This  was 
a  slight  increase  over  the  circulation 
during  the  preceding  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  51  cases  of  suspensions  or 
mergers  —  mostly  the  former  —  dur¬ 
ing  1939. 

“Altogether  the  figures  upon  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  encouraging  for 
prospects  of  newsprint  consumption 
whenever  there  is  substantial  gain  in 
advertising  volume.  Until  there  is  such 
gain,  circulation  increases  are  of  little 
consolation  to  newspaper  publishers. 

Ad  Outlook  Not  Encouraging 

“Advertising  last  year  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  two  ways,  i.e.,  the  slight 
increase  in  printed  advertising  and 
the  large  increase  in  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  former  was  not  encouraging  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  used 
by  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

“Newspaper  advertising  in  the  60 
cities  covered  by  the  compilation  of 
Media  Records  increased  1.6%  in  1939 
over  1938.  Periodical  advertising  last 
year  ran  much  the  same  course  as 
newspaper  advertising  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  linage  of  only  2.8%  more  than 
in  1938.  The  reported  expenditures 
by  advertisers  for  radio  time  over  the 
National,  Columbia  and  Mutual  net¬ 
works  last  year  were  $83,114,000  or 
16%  more  than  in  1938. 

“The  first  quarter  of  1940  in  the 
United  States  opens  with  extensive 
and  varied  industrial  activity  carried 
over  from  the  last  quarter  of  1939 — 
and  the  spiark  which  started  that  was 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  How 
long  this  activity  will  continue  is  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  prediction.  There  is  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  for  the  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  will  not  be  sustained 
general  business  improvement — aside 
from  specific  war  cases — until  there 
is  a  sustained  rise  in  commodity 
prices.” 

u 

PUBUCATION  IN  MARCH 

First  issue  of  the  New  Buffalo  Times 
is  expected  to  appear  early  in  March, 
it  was  announced  by  Marwood  D. 
Treble,  manager  of  the  organization 
of  former  Buffalo  Times  employes 
which  is  getting  out  the  new  daily. 
A  press  has  been  purchased  and  will 
be  installed  next  week,  Mr.  Treble 
said.  Fourteen  Linot3ipes  have  been 
contracted  for  and  the  office  is  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  Three  floors  at  37 
Franklin  St.  have  been  taken. 
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Borg-Wamer 
Executives  Praise 
Newspaper  Ads 

Stove  Shipments  in  Dec. 
Were  180%  of  1938  Month 
.  .  .  Other  Figures  Up 

"No  other  advertising  medium  (than 
newsi)aper  advertising)  can  provide 
the  local  spot  coverage  which  is  so 
essential  to  sales  volume  among  re¬ 
tail  appliance  outlets,”  declared  James 
A.  Sterling,  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Norge  Division  Borg- 
Wamer  Corporation,  Detroit,  last  week 
as  the  company  statements  showed 
that  the  sale  of  White  Star  gas  ranges 
for  1939  had  reached  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  peaks  in  the  43-year  history  of  the 
company. 

The  figures  were  released  by  How¬ 
ard  E.  Blood,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Vapor  Stove  Division,  Borg-Warner 
Corporation.  Total  shipments  for 
December,  1939,  his  figures  showed, 
were  180.3%  of  the  shipments  for 
December,  1938. 

In  the  light  of  Sterling’s  statement 
and  the  fact  that  50%  of  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  of  Norge  was  allotted 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  1939 
compared  with  47%  in  1938,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  was  responsible  in  part 
to  the  increased  advertising. 

Shipments  of  Norge  refrigerators, 
ranges  and  washers  for  the  month  of 
December,  1939,  totaled  26,393,  repre¬ 
senting  175%  of  shipments  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1938.  Blood  expects  that  Norge 
will  sell  double  the  number  of  imits 
in  January  over  the  same  month  in 
1938. 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  our  dealers 
have  not  completed  their  schedules  of 
co-operative  advertising  for  the  year,” 
Sterling  stated  last  week,  “it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  at  this  time  to  pr^ict 
just  what  proportion  of  the  total  Norge 
1940  advertising  outlay  will  go  into 
newspapers.  However,  in  the  tenta¬ 
tive  factory  advertising  budget  which 
we  have  set  up  for  this  year,  an  even 
larger  percentage  of  the  whole  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  newspap>er  advertising 
than  was  the  case  in  1939.” 

The  Norge  Division,  Borg-Wamer 
Corporation  is  represented  by  Seiler, 
Wolfe  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

G&W  “QUIZ"  CAMPAIGN 

Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  has 
launched  a  “quiz”  campaign  for  its 
Star  blended  whiskies  in  59  newspa¬ 
pers  in  12  states,  through  William  Esty 
&  Co.,  New  York  agency.  Five  ques¬ 
tions  appear  in  each  ad. 

■ 

NATIONAL  AUTO  SHOW 

The  National  Automobile  Show  of 
1940  will  be  held  Oct.  12  to  19  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  6  in  Detroit. 

IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Paul  de  Guzman,  New  York  na¬ 
tional  representative,  formerly  located 
at  480  Lexington  Ave.,  has  moved 
into  larger  quarters  at  110  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  AD  OUTING 

Annual  winter  outing  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Boston  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  24  at  Shattuck  Inn,  East 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  BUENOS  AIRES  office  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erickson  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  Argentine  advertising 
of  Sudamtex  Sociedad  Anonima  Tex- 
TiL  SUDAMERICANA,  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Buenos  Aires.  First  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  new  account  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  test  campaign  for 
“Bebetex,”  a  baby  product. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Borden's  None  Such 
Mince  Meat,  which  began  prior  to 
the  two  Thanksgivings  of  last  fall, 
will  be  continued  through  the  middle 
of  March.  R.  Del  Dunning,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Manufactured 
Products  Division  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  this  week.  A  series 
of  60-line  advertisements  has  been 
scheduled  through  the  middle  of 
March  in  55  leading  newspapers  in 
outstanding  markets  in  18  eastern, 
middle-western  and  southern  states. 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company. 
through  its  agency,  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
starting  in  March,  color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  McCall’s  magazine  will  be 
used  each  month  through  November. 
This  will  be  supplemented  by  national 
newspaper  advertising,  factory-paid, 
in  key  cities,  listing  active  dealers.  A 
co-operative  program  of  newspaper 
advertising,  through  resale  depart¬ 
ments,  will  also  be  put  into  effect  and 
maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Warner  Brothers  Co.,  has  enlarged 
its  1940  campaign  for  LeGant  corsets. 
Ads  of  140-lines  on  two  columns  will 
start  this  week  and  continue  through 
May.  J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

National  Distillers  launched  its 
first  general  newspaper  campaign  for 
Old  Crow  whisky  this  week  in  six 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  campaign  will  be  expanded  to 
other  areas.  Lawrence  Fertig  &•  Co., 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Easy  Washing  Machine  Corp.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  effective 
immediately  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
retained  to  handle  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  of  that  company. 

Victor  Adding  Machine  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  appointed  the  Chicago  office  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company.  Ltd.  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising,  effective  Feb.  1. 

Sun  Spot  Company  or  America. 
New  York,  has  placed  the  advertising 
of  Sun  Spot,  a  bottled  orange  drink, 
with  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc. 

Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  appointed  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York,  to 
act  as  advertising  agent. 

Oswald  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  American 
Water  Softener  Company  of  the  same 
city. 

Norman  D.  Waters  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  selected  to 
handle  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  new  sportswear  division 
of  Freedman-Roedelheim  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Zanol  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
manufacturer  of  the  Zanol  line  of 
household  necessities,  has  appointed 
The  Keeler  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
member  of  the  First  Advertising 
Agency  Group,  as  its  advertising 
counsel. 

White  Sulphur  Company  of  Sharon 


Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  account  during  1940. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Roth,  Schenker  &  Bernhard  of 
Chicago  as  its  agency  for  its  trade- 
marked  “Keglined”  cans. 

The  Wahl  Co.,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Eversharp  line  of  pen 
and  pencils,  has  appointed  the  Biow 
Company,  New  York,  as  its  agency. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  will  use 
newspapers  in  larger  cities,  chiefly 
in  the  East  and  Time  magazine,  in  a 
campaign  for  Best  Procurable  Scotch 
whisky,  through  L.  E.  McGivena  & 
Co.,  New  York,  recently  named. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

WILUAM  B.  TRACY  joined  Benton 
&  Bowles.  Inc.,  in  an  executive 
capacity,  as  of  Feb.  1.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  and  prior  to 
that  time  was  president  of  the  Tracy- 
Parry  agency,  Philadelphia. 

Vaughn  Weidel,  recently  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co., 
has  formed  the  Weidel  Co.,  advertising 
and  marketing,  92  Liberty  St.,  New 
York. 

F.  D.  Plumb,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Ice  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  an  account  executive  on 
the  staff  of  Buchanan  &  Compiany, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Jr.,  for  the  last 
six  years  manager  of  the  RCA  Com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  studios  and  a  former 
vice-president  of  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert  Agency,  has  organized  the 
Foreman  Co.,  radio  station  represen¬ 
tatives.  Chicago. 

Hugh  Gardner,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  media  department’s  statistical 
staff  of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York.  Robert  Wright  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Forshaw,  have  also  joined  the 
media  department. 

Charles  Borrelli.  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Market  St.  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Borrelli  Company,  and  is 
specializing  in  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising. 

Edward  J.  Rohn.  formerly  with 
Compton  Advertising.  Inc.,  and  Cecil, 
Warwick  &  Legler,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  has  joined  the  Media  Department 
of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Dwight  W.  Norris,  recently  sales 
manager  of  WBZA.  Springfield,  has 
joined  the  Boston  office  of  Wendell  P. 
Colton  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston 
agency,  as  an  account  executive. 

John  R.  McAlpine,  who  for  the  last 
seven  and  a  half  years  had  been  with 
the  Detroit  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  on  Feb.  12  becomes  mechanical 
production  manager  of  Stockton - 
West-Burkhart,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

Howard  W.  Steere  has  opened  an 
advertising  agency  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Steere,  for  several  years,  was  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  director  of  Fintex 
Corp.,  and  he  will  continue  to  serve 
that  account  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Brendon  Sullivan,  associate  editor 
of  Real  Estate  Record  and  Guide,  has 
joined  Lee-Stockman.  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  account  executive  specializing  in 
real  estate  advertising. 

Perce  Harvey,  recently  with  the 
Capper  Publications  in  their  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit  offices  has  formed 
the  Harvey  Advertising  Agency,  To¬ 
peka.  He  has  been  in  the  advertising 
business  for  10  years. 


$250,000  Promotion 
Fund  for  Illinois 


Organization  of  the  Illinois  Develop 
ment  Council  to  promote  indusirii 
agricultural  and  recreational  advar 
tages  of  the  state  was  perfected  la; 
week  at  its  first  meeting  in  Sprir.; 
field  since  appointed  by  Gov.  Her.: 
Horner.  The  council  has  been  allotecl 
an  operating  fund  of  $250,000  for 
biennium  ending  July  1,  1941. 

Robert  E.  Straus,  vice-president 
American  National  Bank  and  Trur 
Company,  Chicago,  was  named  chair 
man  of  the  council.  Milburn  P.  Akers 
superintendent  of  division  of  report 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  electee 
executive  secretary.  Two  committees 
were  named  at  the  first  meeting,  coe 
to  study  promotion  needs  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  the  other  tc 
study  recreation  and  tourist  travel  ir. 
Illinois. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  coimcil  wil 
be  in  Chicago  within  30  days  to  bear 
reports  of  the  two  committees.  Ad 
vertising  and  other  promotion  plans 
probably  will  be  considered  at  that 
meeting.  Mr.  Akers  stated. 
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Stimulated  by  the  three-year  ad 
vertising  campaign  initiated  by  grow 
ers,  California  wine  consumptior 
during  1939  increased  17*,^%  to  set 
new  all-time  record. 

This  is  the  announcement  of  H 
Caddow,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Wine  Institute  of  San  Francisco, 
commenting  on  preliminary  figures 
showing  an  increased  consumption  id 
close  to  10,000,000  gallons.  California  s 
wine  growers  are  entering  into  the 
second  year  of  a  promotion  drive 
which  is  expected  to  result  in  expendi¬ 
tures  totaling  $2,000,000.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  sanctioned  by  the  Califomia 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Royal  Crown  to  Use 
600  Newspapers 

Newspapers  will  play  a  major  pan 
in  the  1940  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Nehi  Corp.,  makers  of  Roy*- 
Crown  Cola,  according  to  H.  R-  MoU. 
president,  this  week,  who  said  “agam 
in  1940  we  will  use  the  power  of  the 
press  to  push  Royal  Crown  sales  up¬ 
ward.” 

More  than  600  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  will  carry  a  series  w 
ads,  which  will  be  supplemented  hj 
color  insertions  in  women’s  magazines 
and  a  coast-to-coast  network  pro¬ 
gram.  Billboards  store  displays,  mer¬ 
chandising  stunts  will  also  be  used. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 
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SARAKA  CAMPAIGN 

The  Union  Pharmaceutical  Com¬ 
pany,  national  marketing  organiMtxm- 
has  armounced  that  the  most  int®- 
sive  advertising  schedule  on  Sar^ 
in  several  years  will  be  released  W 
middle  of  February.  Saraka  adven¬ 
ing  will  appear  in  national  magazine 
in  Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
rotogravure  sections.  Sherman  ^ 
Ellis  &  Company,  New  York,  is 
agency. 
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DEGEN  vice-president 

Robert  F.  Degan,  merchandi^ 
director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  ^ 
has  been  made  vice-president  of 
corporation,  effective  March  !■ 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


Mail  Order  Religion 
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SENSUOUSNESS  and 
the  advertisements  for 
r/rfume,  there  is  the  tang  of  the  out¬ 
doors  and  the  nostalgia  for  far  places 
IT.  the  automobile  ads,  there  are  tinted 
".rases  aplenty  coming  from  the  copy 
writers’  pens  .  .  .  but  you  can  have 
tHem  all. 

Our  choice  of  an  ad  which  really 
macks  you  out  of  the  workaday 
world  into  a  Land  of  Far  Away  is  the 
one  appearing  in  numerous  newspa¬ 
pers  about  the  country  and  headed 
simply, 

IF  YOU  WERE  A  GOD 
The  copy  goes  on  to  say  “if  you  had 
all  the  power  of  a  God  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  you  would  be  a  supremely 
happy  person,  would  you  not?  There 
would  be  no  ill -health,  no  poverty,  no 
material  or  spiritual  lack  in  your  life 
then,  would  there?  Well — the  stag¬ 
gering  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  YOU 
ha\’e  now,  at  your  disposal,  ALL  THE 
POWER  OF  A  GOD.  Furthermore, 
you  can  use  this  God-Power  here  and 
now  for  the  complete  attainment  of 
whatever  things  are  right  and  proprer 
for  you  to  have.” 

There  it  is  in  plain  words. 

The  Nirvana  we  have  ail  been  seek¬ 
ing  lies  within  our  own  dusty  hearts 
and  sooty  brains. 

The  man  who  publishes  these  bold 
words  in  paid  newspaper  space 
throughout  the  country  and  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  is  Frank  B.  Robinson  of 
Moscow,  Idaho,  a  city  where  some 
6.400  souls  live  and  have  their  being 
within  the  city  limits.  The  principal 
industries  as  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Market  Guide  for  1940, 
(Advt.)  are  a  sawmill,  brick  factory, 
seed  and  commercial  pea  processing 
plants,  University  of  Idaho,  meat 
packing  plant. 

■Psychiana,”  Mr.  Robinson’s  reli- 
gion,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  big  industries  of  Moscow.  Last 
year  Mr.  Robinson  advertised  in  more 
than  400  newspapers  including  some 
15  or  20  in  foreign  countries — Canada, 
thtgland,  Australia.  South  Africa — 
ond  since  he  began  selling  his  mail 
12  years  ago  more  than 
'00,000  students  have  taken  the 
course.  It  gives  one  pause  to  think 
Jhat  striding  about  the  world  are 
•00,000  persons  who  have  ALL  THE 
tower  of  a  god.  It  gives  one 
double  pause! 

In  New  York  Mr.  Robinson’s  ad- 
'wtisemenis,  like  the  one  shown  here, 
^  appearing  in  the  Daily  News  and 
Journal- American.  Placed  at  the 
national  nite,  the  84-line  copy  is 
Pnnted  twice  a  week  in  the  News, 
cnee  on  Sunday  and  once  during  the 
J  1  L  contract  was  signed  last 
y,  before  the  News’  rate  increase 
c  last  November,  at  a  rate  of  $2  a 
tne  on  Sunday  and  $1.75  a  line  week- 
This  totals,  for  the  two  inser- 
$315  a  week.  Adding  in  the 
iic^  ®11  the  other  newspapers 
jJj  during  the  year,  it  is  clear  that 
•  Robinson  spends  a  sizeable 
®’^unt  to  sell  his  religion. 


century — Psychiana — credits  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  no  small  part  to  advertising, 
especially  in  American  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  over  7,000,0M. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson, 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister  in  England, 
Psychiana  teaches  “the  present  exLs- 


thinking  on  the  need  for  a  “revital¬ 
ized  religion”  and  he  began  working 
out  a  doctrine  ‘‘to  teach  the  individual 
how  to  draw  upon  the  invisible  spirit 
of  God”  which  he  is  convinced  is 
embodied  in  everyone. 

But  Robinson  wasn’t  yet  ready  to 
spread  his  belief  after  leaving  Bible 
school.  He  drifted  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  where  he  met  and  married 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Circuit 
Judge  A.  L.  Leavitt.  Until  1928,  Rob¬ 
inson  managed  and  worked  in  drug 
stores  scattered  from  Los  Angeles, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


IF  YOU  WERE  t  GOD 

or  if  you  had  all  the  power  of  a  God  at  your  disposal,  you  would  be  a 
supremely  happy  person,  would  you  not?  There  would  be  no  ill-health, 
no  poverty,  no  material  or  spiritual  lack  in  your  life  then,  would  there  ? 
Well — the  staggering  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  YOU  have  now,  at 
your  disposal,  ALL  THE  POWER  OF  A  GOD.  Furthermore, .  you  can 
use  this  God-Power  here  and  now  for  the  complete  attainment  of  what¬ 
ever  things  are  right  and  proper  for  you  to  have.  Do  you  believe  this? 
We  are  a  large  internationally  known  Movement,  and  we  would  not 
make  this  statement  to  you  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  true.  Will  you 
let  us  show  you?  Then  write  a  letter  or  a  ^stcard  to  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Robinson,  Dept.  149,  Moscow,  Idaho,  and  we  Ysill  send  you,  without  cost, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  unusual  phenomena  which  are 
daily  happening  in  lives  just  like  yours,  the  world  over.  It  is  really 
astounding  what  is  being  done  through  this  invisible  Power.  All  we 
want  is  that  you  know  and  use  this  invisible  God-Force  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  things  you  really  need.  The  sooner  you  write  the  sooner 
will  this  amazing  story  be  sent  you.  And  it  might  easily  turn  your 
life  into  a  life  of  brilliant  achievement  and  power.  It  has  done  it  for 
tens  of  thousands.  It  can  do  it  for  you.  For  it  is  not  a  human  power. 
It’s  a  God-Power.  We  suggest  that  you  write  now,  though,  as  we 
often  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  for  this  information. 
CoDvrieht  1940,  Frank  B.  Robinson. 


days. 

tions. 


tence  of  all  the  power  of  the  invisible 
spirit  of  God  at  the  disposal  of  each 
one  of  us,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  crucified  God  of  any  kind.” 

In  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the 
little  university  town  of  Moscow, 
Idaho,  Robinson  personally  directs 
and  supervises  what  various  persons 
have  described  as  a  “mail-order  re¬ 
ligion.”  Robinson,  a  close  friend  of 
the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
advertises  in  numerous  periodicals 
that  “I  Talked  With  God.”  He  sells 
his  course  in  religion  by  mail,  but 
points  out  that  Psychiana  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization. 

Since  Psychiana  was  founded  nearly 
12  years  ago,  more  than  700,000  stu¬ 
dents  have  taken  the  course.  With  a 
post-office  bill  of  $16,000  in  1938,  Psy¬ 
chiana  claims  the  largest  mailing  in 
the  state.  Robinson  says  he  has  fol¬ 
lowers  in  more  than  12,000  American 
cities. 

The  story  of  Psychiana  is  the  story 
of  Robinson,  and  both  are  unique. 

Born  54  years  ago  at  Henley-in- 
Arden,  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
Robinson  came  to  the  United  States 
40  years  ago.  He  landed  in  New 
York,  but  later  was  apprenticed  in 
the  drug  business  at  Belleville,  Ont. 
In  1904,  Robinson  moved  to  Toronto, 
where  he  studied  for  the  Baptist 
ministry,  but  after  leaving  the  To¬ 
ronto  school  “I  could  not  agree  with 
the  fundamental  teachings,  and  be^ 
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^  ®®^bng  a  religion  by  mail  we 
»  Moscow,  and  the  facts  follow, 
«  told  by  a  local 


newspaperman ; 


newest  and  most  suc- 
religious  movements  of  the 


Robinson  says  he  “finally  became 
convinced  that  the  entire  Christian 
story  is  neither  original  or  true,  and 
may  be  found  almost  verbatim  in  the 
religions  of  India.  I  ran  down  a  score 
of  crucified  gods  prior  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

His  investigations  started  Robinson 


California,  to  Yakima,  Wa.shington. 

In  that  year  he  stepped  off  a  train 
in  Moscow,  Idaho,  with  $15  in  his 
pocket  and  a  drug  clerk's  job.  It 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 

Determined  to  do  something  about 
his  beliefs,  Robinson  borrowed  an 
old  typewriter  from  a  dentist  and  in 
his  spare  time  wrote  Psychiana  in  les¬ 
son  form.  A  local  grocer  loaned  him 
$500  on  the  strength  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Of  the  $500,  four  hundred  were  spent 
for  advertising  in  an  Eastern  news¬ 
paper. 

Within  a  year,  Robinson’s  startling 
theology  was  going  into  67  different 
countries  with  12,277  students  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Psychiana  flourished  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  depression,  when  it  barely 
held  its  own.  Today,  Robinson  says 
Psychiana  “is  a  losing  proposition 
financially,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
donations  of  friends,  it  would  not 
operate.  In  1939,  it  lost  an  average 
of  $1,000.  The  gross  income  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1939  totalled  $46.- 
331.  Total  expenses  were  $54,556.” 

Weighing  more  than  200  pounds  and 
standing  well  over  six  feet,  Frank  B. 
Robinson  Ls  a  dynamo  in  action.  He 
personally  writes  his  own  promotion 
and  advertising,  reams  of  letters  to 
his  students;  visits  his  students  per¬ 
sonally,  and  lectures  in  several  cities. 

Besides  Psychiana,  Robinson  oper¬ 
ates  a  professional  office  building,  an 
exclusive  pharmacy,  and  is  a  large 
share-holder  in  the  Daily  Idahonian. 

“Next  to  Psychiana,”  Robinson  has 
often  said,  “I  like  the  newspaper 
business.  If  there  were  not  a 
Psychiana,  that’s  where  I’d  be  work¬ 
ing.” 

He  lauds  newspaper  advertising.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Robin¬ 
son  was  using  radio  stations  to  reach 


the  public.  Today  he  is  advertising 
exclusively  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

“In  a  newspaper,”  he  says,  “you 
reach  all  the  people  all  the  time.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  newspaper  is  a  last¬ 
ing  medium,  and  your  advertisement 
may  continue  to  bear  fruit  long  after 
its  date  of  issue.  As  long  as  Bill 
Marineau  (manager  of  the  Daily 
Idahonian)  can  continue  to  show  a 
lasting  effect  upon  the  readers  of  our 
local  paper,  that  long  will  I  continue 
to  use  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium.  The  printed  word  is  still 
supreme.” 

Robinson  said  that  in  its  early 
years,  Psychiana  advertising  was  re¬ 
fused  by  several  newspapers.  “But 
Psychiana  today  is  a  legitimate  reli¬ 
gious  movement,”  he  added,  “and  a 
refusal  to  carry  Psychiana  space  on 
the  part  of  a  paper  is  a  rare  thing.” 

Although  Robinson  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  Psychiana,  his  right  hand 
man  is  Dr.  C.  W.  Tenney,  66,  an  or¬ 
dained  Methodist  minister  who  was 
president  of  Gooding  College,  Good¬ 
ing,  Idaho,  for  16  years,  and  for  14 
years  was  president  of  the  Montana 
Wesleyan  College  at  Helena.  Tenney, 
w’hose  official  title  as  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  movement,  takes  care  of 
student  correspondence. 

Robinson  is  full  of  surprises,  and 
Moscow  residents  (most  of  them  call 
him  “Doc”)  are  kept  guessing  by  what 
he’ll  do  next.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  offered  to 
create  an  artificial  lake  near  Moscow 
if  residents  would  buy  the  propierty 
and  deed  it  to  the  county,  state  or 
federal  government.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  decided  to  send  solici¬ 
tors  out  to  raise  the  money. 

“How  much  money  do  you  need?” 
Robinson  asked  when  they  got  around 
to  him. 

The  answer  was  $1,500,  and  Robin¬ 
son  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  check 
for  that  amount.  “Here.”  he  said, 
“go  build  the  lake — a  lot  of  kids 
will  have  fun  out  there.”  In  appre¬ 
ciation,  the  county  named  the  lake 
and  resulting  park,  only  four  miles 
from  Moscow,  “Robinson  Park.” 


Dr.  Robinson  maintains  a  branch 
office  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  where 
the  religion  is  translated  into  foreign 
languages  and  distributed.  Psychiana 
offers  two  major  courses,  one  for  12 
months  at  $20  and  a  free  course  of  in¬ 
definite  duration  paid  for  by  contri¬ 
butions.  He  also  offers  a  two-year 
divinity  course  for  $150  which  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Well,  that’s  the  story  and  some¬ 
times  we  wish  we  had  taken  the 
course.  But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
Maybe  it  wouldn't  do  the  country  any 
good  if  we  unlocked  all  latent  power 
within  us. 

Urges  $130,000,000 
Campaign  to  Sell  U.  S. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  Mass.,  Feb.  6  —  A 
$130,000,000  advertising  campaign  to 
sell  to  the  American  people  “its  ac¬ 
tive  self-interest  in  keeping  at  peace” 
was  suggested  by  Paul  Hollister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  in  an  address  at  Williams 
College  here  today. 

Describing  such  a  cami>aign  as  a 
major  task  that  advertising  could  ac¬ 
complish,  Mr.  Hollister  said  the  cost 
of  selling  the  product  “peace”  would 
be  $1  per  American  per  year.  The 
total  of  $130,000,000,  he  pointed  out, 
would  implement  the  campaign  “with 
ten  times  the  ammunition  of  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  today  in  U.S.  advertising.” 
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Inland  to  Discuss 
Newspaper  and 
Agency  Relations 

Meeting  in  Chicago  Feb. 
20-21  .  .  .  First  Typographic 
Awards  to  Be  Aimounced 

Chicago,  Feb.  5 — Newspaper-adver¬ 
tising  agency  relations  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  a  program 
formulated  at  the  55th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
here  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Feb.  20-21, 
according  to  plans  announced  this 
week  by  Piesident  Tom  H.  Keene, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

'rhe  report  of  the  Inland’s  Agency 
and  Representative  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  presented  by  F.  Ward  Just, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  at  the 
final  session  on  Wednesday.  Another 
feature  will  be  a  roundtable  discussion 
of  Wage-Hour,  Social  Security,  and 
other  legislative  problems. 

Congressman  to  Speak 
Election  of  officers  is  scheduled  for 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  session.  For¬ 
mer  U.  S.  Congressman  Samuel  B. 
Pettengill,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  will  be 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  speaker.  His 
subject  is  “The  Return  of  Caesar.” 
At  the  Wednesday  luncheon.  Inland 
winners  in  the  first  annual  typo¬ 
graphic  contest  will  be  announced  by 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in  behalf  of  the 
Northwestern  chapter  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  donor  of  the  awards. 
The  program  follows: 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  20.  1940 
10:00  A.M.— Call  to  Order:  Roll  Call  and 
Minutes  of  the  Previous  Meetinp;. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  Frank  W. 
Rucker,  Secretary  of  the  Board;  Business 
Manager  of  the  Indcficndence  (Mo.l  Exami¬ 
ner. 

Inland’s  Membership:  Committee  Report: 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Vice-President;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
Kni's. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press’  S.sth  .\nnual 
Meeting;  The  President,  Tom  IT.  Keene.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Manager  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.l  Daily 
Truth. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

New  Inland  Daily  Press  Cost  Studies:  Fred 
\V.  Schaub,  Committee  Chairman;  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  Business  Manager  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  ir  Ret  inv. 

Getting  the  “Low-Down”  About  Our  News¬ 
paper  from  the  Readers:  Frank  Maloy,  Editor- 
Manager  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  & 
Times-Hcrald. 

•Advertising  and  the  Consumer:  G.  D.  Crain. 
Jr.,  Publisher  of  Adreriisinp  Ape,  Chicago. 

TUESDAY.  FEB.  20.  LUNCHEON 
“The  Return  of  Caesar”:  Samuel  B.  Petten¬ 
gill,  of  Far.abaugh,  Pettengill  &  Chapleau, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Chairm.an  of  the  N.ational 
Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment;  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Four  consecutive  terms  (1930- 
1938). 

TUESDAY,  AFTER  LUNCH,  FEB.  20 
Call  to  Order  at  2  P.M.,  President  Tom  Keene 
Independent  Merchant-Carriers’  Sales  De¬ 
monstration:  Courtesy  of  Inlander  Fr.-»nk  R. 
Starbude,  President  &  Publisher  of  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

Journal-Times  Carrier  Sales  Plan  &  Results; 
Henry  T.  Larsen,  Ciroulation  Manager. 

Demonstration:  “Little  Merchants”  James 
Savides  and  I.ester  Kruelevitch;  resp.,  “The 
Carrier”  &  “The  Subscription  Pros|)ect.” 

Newsprint;  Prospects;  1940  and  Beyond:  E. 
P.  Adler,  Committee  Chairman:  Publisher  of 
the  Davent'ort  (la.)  Times,  and  President  of 
the  I-ee  Syndicate. 

Inland’s  Executive  Session  Forum:  Chair¬ 
man:  The  Vice-President,  Clinton  F'.  Kar¬ 
staedt. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  Past- 
Presidents  JS  Gray  (1936),  Chairman;  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes  (1935)  and  Verne  E.  Jov 
(1934). 

.Annual  Election. 

Adjournment  to  Wednesday,  10  .A.M. 


TUESDAY.  Following  Adjournment 
Initiation  of  Inlanders,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Northwestern  University  Chapter.  In  the 


parlors  to  the  right  of  the  Registr.ation  Deck 
as  you  leave  the  Convention  Hall.  National 
officers  of  the  fraternity  presiding. 


WEDNESD.AY,  10  A.M.,  FEB.  21 
(Inband  Session  Called  by  President  Keene) 

Announcements. 

Inland’s  Executive  Forum  Discussion  Con¬ 
tinued. 

Report  of  the  1940-1  Board  of  Directors; 
By  the  Secretary  of  the  Bo.ard. 

Wage-Hour,  Social  Security,  Tax  .and  Other 
Technical  Problems:  Reports,  the  Inland’s 
Legislative  Information  Exchange  Committee: 

Lin  wood  I.  Noyes,  Committee  Chairman; 
Eilitor  and  Publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe;  Past-President  of  Inland. 

JS  Gray,  Vice-Chairman;  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Eveninp  Seres: 
Member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  N.ational 
Committee  of  Newspaper  .Association  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  W.agc-IIour  Subject;  Past- 
President  of  Inland. 

Dean  S.  I.esher.  Committee  Memlier;  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  the  Eremnnt  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

Stephen  Bolles,  Representative  in  Congress 
of  the  Second  District.  Wisconsin;  Editor  of 
the  Jancsfille  Gazette. 

Questions  and  Answers;  The  Committee  and 
Inlanders:  Co-operating  Eugene  MacKinnon, 
Chairman  of  the  A.N.P..A.  Special  Standing 
Committee.  George  Price  Ellis,  Wolf  &  Co.; 
Consultant.  Inland  Secretary’s  Office. 

Plans  for  the  Third  .Annual  Inl.and  News- 
Photo  Contest  (May,  1940);  .Second  Annual 
Inland-N.W.IL  School  for  News-Photogra¬ 
phers.  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  of  Medill 
School  of  Journ.alism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Evanston,  Ill. 

The  Inland  and  the  National  Council  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  in  Journalism:  Fred  Pow- 
nall.  Publisher  of  the  Towa  City  (la.)  Imean, 
Inland’s  Chairman  on  Journalistic  Education 
anil  Research.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
K.  W.  Davidson,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Emforia  (Kans.)  Gazette;  Kenneth  E.  Olson. 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily  Sort  Incest  ern. 

First  Report  of  fnland-Tt.  of  W.  Survey; 
The  l^se  of  Financial  .and  Market  Quotations 
and  News  in  Home  Dailies;  Frank  Thayer,  for¬ 
mer  Inland  Publisher,  .Survey  Supervisor; 
Member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Sees  Canadian 
Newsprint  Sales 
Up  10%  in  1940 

Finlayson  Predicts  U.  S. 
Consumption  Will  Rise 
250,000  Tons  This  Year 


a  gain  of  7%  in  that  amount  and  It 
in  the  total  Canadian  newsprint  shj 
ments  in  this  year  may  not  be  too  c 
timistic.  ' 

“Presuming  the  continuation  of  til 
war,  we  may  hope  that  the  Cana  J 
newsprint  industry,  as  a  whole,  (S 
receive  higher  gross  earnings  than ; 
any  time  in  its  history.  In  compsrj 
son  1940  forecasted  shipment  t&uj 
would  show  a  gain  of  only  55% 
the  1933  shipment  level.  But  i 
Predicting  that  Canadian  newsprint  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  pm 
tonnage  sales  may  show  a  10%  ad-  which,  in  the  years  from  1933  to  19t 
vance  in  1940  over  1939  and  reach  a  rose  from  $41.25  to  about  $53.75.  Ti 
level  only  slightly  under  that  of  1936,  extra  $3.75  which  has  been  added 
third  largest  in  history,  R.  W.  Finlay-  to  the  $50  F.O.B.  New  York  pn^ 
son  of  the  Dominion  Securities  Cor-  represents  an  industry-wide  estimai 
poration.  Ltd.,  observes  in  his  News-  exchange  premium  received  fr 
print  Quarterly  Survey  issued  recently  United  States  funds.  The  obUL-. 
that  “life  for  the  Canadian  newsprint  of  this  bonus  was  all  that  was  need; 
industry  may  well  begin  in  ’40.” 

Presuming  continuation  of  the  war, 

U.  S.  consumption  is  estimated  at 
3.800,000  tons,  an  increase  of  7%  over 
1939’s  3,552,000  tons,  and  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  at  985,000  tons,  a  5%  increase,  shares  the  public  hold,  may  oper; 
U.  S.  imports  from  Europe  are  esti-  at  69%  of  capacity  in  1940  as  agai.. 
mated  at  150,000  tons,  as  against  305,-  the  1939  level  of  58%.  On  the  oth; 
000  tons  in  1939,  a  51%  decrease;  U.  S.  hand,  the  whole  industry’s  ratio 
imports  from  Newfoundland  are  put  rise  to  73%  in  1940  as  against  67'c 
at  165,000  tons,  contrasted  with  100,- 
000  tons  last  year,  a  65%  increase.  Ca¬ 
nadian  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  are  es¬ 
timated  at  2,500,000  tons,  a  14%  in- 


OR 


to  change  the  outlook  for  1940  fr:r| 
good  to  excellent. 

“As  a  net  result  of  the  increase; 
tonnage  forecast,  the  Canadian  p: 
rating  companies  whose  bonds 


LUNCHEON,  WEDNESDAY  NOON. 

FEB.  21 

For  Inlanders,  Their  Families  .and  Friends 
of  the  Inland 

Chairman.  President  Tom  Keene. 

First  Inl.and  Daily  Press  Annual  Typo¬ 
graphic  Competition:  Plaques  and  Certificates 
offered  hv  Northwestern  University  Under¬ 
graduate  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Arrange:nents  Chairman:  Donald  L.  Breed, 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Freeport  (111.) 
Journal-Standard ;  The  Inland’s  Machinery  and 
Production  Committeeman. 

.Announcements  of  Awards:  F.lmo  Scott  AA'at- 
son.  National  President  of  S.D.X. 

“The  Judges  Have  Their  Say”;  Douglas 
McMnrtrie.  Director  of  Typography,  I.udlow 
Typogr.aph  Co.;  J.  L.  Frarier.  Editor  of  In¬ 
land  Printer;  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Dean  of 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

“The  Inland  Daily  Press  Looks  Forward” 
Prcsentati.an  of  the  Gavel:  Tom  Keene.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association, 
Inc..  February.  19.19,  to  .Adjournment  of  This 
.Annual  Meeting. 

Response  by  the  President-elect. 

Introductions; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
newly-elected  members  of  the  Board. 

WEDNESDAY.  After  Lunch.  FEB.  21 
(C.all  to  Order  by  President  Tom  Keene, 

2  P.M.) 

Inland  and  Agencies’  Relations  Program; 


Decrease  in  Shipments  Overseas 

Canadian  shipments  to  Canadian 
papers  are  put  at  210,000  tons,  11% 
more  than  in  1939,  and  shipments 
overseas  at  450,000  tons,  a  6%  decrease. 
Total  Canadian  shipments  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,160,000  tons,  10%  higher 
than  the  2.861  ,()00-ton  total  in  1939. 

Mr.  Finlayson  expects  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  to  operate  at  73% 
of  capacity  in  1940  and  the  prorating 
companies  at  69%,  increases  of  6% 
and  11%,  respectively,  over  1939. 

“While  European  newsprint  exports 
to  the  U.  S.  may  be  cut  in  half  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  war,  this  150,000 
ton  advantage  may  have  to  be  shared 
almost  fifty-fifty  with  the  Newfound¬ 
land  mills  which  have  been  partly  cut 
off  from  their  natural  British  mar¬ 
kets,”  the  report  says.  “Secondly,  the 
much  publicized  gain  forecasted  in 
Canadian  overseas’  exports  may  not 
take  place  at  all  for  what  tonnage 
totals  are  secured  in  South  and  Cen- 


the  previous  year.  These  figures  Ki 
not  sound  impressive  as  compared  t| 
the  1937  industry  level  of  94%  but . 
that  year  it  must  be  remembered  b.; 
newsprint  sold  for  $42.50. 

“The  present  competitive  price  ■; 
nation  is  far  more  favorable  than 
has  been  for  many  years.  Before  tb 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  contrast  ti 
the  $50  Canadian  price  level 
Scandinavians  were  selling  newspi 
in  New  York  at  $43  per  ton  and  soa 
U.  S.  mills  had  a  level  of  $48.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  third  quarter  of  19U 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  va; 
little  difference  between  the  thw] 
prices,  but  Scandinavian  newsprin 
may  still  sell  a  few  dollars  under  tk| 
Canadian  level. 

“In  the  four  months  that  have  U 
lowed  the  outbreak  of  war  montld)| 
earnings  (of  prorating  compaBMij 
have,  in  some  cases,  doubled  IhoieM 
similar  periods  in  1938  and  woefcy 
in  advance  of  1937’s  monthly  totah 

“The  most  optimistic  recent  show¬ 
ing  of  the  newsprint  statistics  lai| 
been  made  by  United  States  consuaf- 
tion.  In  October,  November  and  Do-l 
cember,  the  increases  were  apins-||j 


Annual  Reports  of 
3  Newsprint  Componie* 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  7 — Annuals 
port  of  Lake  St.  John 
Paper  Company,  Limited  year  a*®" 


tral  America  will  likely  more  than  be  i^iately  5%,  4%  and  10  ,o  ovw  ^ 

overcome  when  our  losses  in  sales  to  "‘^^^^ding  months  in  last  ye^  “*|| 

Eneland  and  nerhans  Australasia  are  Perhaps  too  much  to  hope  thrt  «f 
Australasia  are  maintained  U 

“In  fact,'  in  order  to  ensure  trans- 
portation  facilities,  more  than  one  definitely 

newsprint  manufacturer  has  found 
that  he  has  had  to  enter  the  shipping 
business. 

7%  U.  S.  Gain  "Net  Unreasonable" 

“Business  conditions  in  the  U.  S. 

Him  ngriiwics  .xrianuii:.  i. . ^an  take  the  long  forecasted  dip  to  a  .  _ j,  . . . 

Chairman  F.  Ward  Just.  Inland’s  Agency  and  level  for  the  first  six  months  of  over  Dec.  31,  1939,  shows  operating  prtj 

Represei  tatives  Relations  Committee;  Business  10%  below  the  present  heights  and  was  $773,472  against  $582,121  fw  »  . 

Manager  of  the  IVaukcpan  (Ill.)  Sews-Sun.  still  be  almost  15%  above  the  low  level  and  net  working  capital  was  $2,(*i*  ’ 

Committee  Members:  which  existed  in  the  first  eight  months  at  the  year-end  compared  with 

’  of  1939.  With  this  in  mind,  the  7%,  781,280  at  the  close  of  1938.  Bankto* 
250,000  ton,  gain .  forecasted  in  the  are  down  sharply  to  $436,500  fw* 
table  in  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  $1,196,500.  Inventories  are  down 
in  1940  over  1939  does  not  seem  un-  $180,000  at  $1,802,440.  Amount  fl*! 
reasonable. 

“Other  factors  intimately  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  demand  for  newsprint 

are  favorable.  U.  S.  consumption  in  *  v.j,  jt  oU  al 

December,  1939,  was  10%  greater  than  reports  for  1939  net  profit 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1938.  $1.16  per  share  compared  with 

Circulation  trends  have  jumped  since  232  or  forty  cents  a  share  in  19* 
the  advent  of  war  and  the  newspapers  increase  in  working 
contain  more  pages  and  are  printing  proximately  $300,000  to  52,419, 
a  greater  proportion  of  news  to  adver-  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  ^ 
tising  matter.  Although,  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  has  yet  to 
,  ..v,»xA  xw,;..  demonstrate  any  renewed  vitality  ,  , 

mid-winter  meeting  at  The  Iim,  Ponte  there  are  some  signs  that  radio  and  Working  capital  increased 
Vedra,  Fla.,  Feb.  22-23,  it  was  an-  the  magazine  have  done  their  worst.  333  to  $1,424,385.  Of  total  ^ 

nounced  this  week  by  James  N.  Shry-  All  this  indicates  a  strong  level  for  of  $888,000  the  sum  of  $469, 
ock,  ABC  managing  director.  U.  S.  consumption  and  suggests  that  from  Hearst  Companies. 


Committee  Member's: 

A’erne  F'.  Joy.  Cenlralia 
Clare  E.  Marsball,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Co-operating:  Charles  A.  Mosher.  Inland’s 
.Advertising  Promotion  Chairman;  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

Representatives  of  the  Advertising  Agencies; 
Central  States  Council,  Eastern  and  National 
Groups. 

Classified-Advertising  5sales  &  Promotion; 
“Ways  and  Means”:  Miss  Nell  Risinger, 
Cla-ssified  Manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 

“C-a-m-a-r-a-d-s” :  Clarence  J.  Keller,  Busi- 
nes  Manager  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily 
Advocate. 

Adjournment  of  the  1940  Annual  Meeting. 

ABC  BOARd’mEETING 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  will  hold  their  regular 


from  the  Hearst  Companies  is 
at  $1,105,650,  a  reduction  of  $1#W* 
in  the  year. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Coi^ 


.113  v~-,  . 

report  for  1939  shows  net  pro^^l 
099  or  42  cents  a  share  compared 
$58,045  or  41  cents  a  share 
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“Your  Advertisinq  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
dues  Donhie-dnty  in  the  Cleveland 


3.9% 

•I  OliU*t  Volumt 


3.8% 

•f  Ohio**  VoImiii* 


$50,596,429 


$49,297,809 


2-in-l  Market” 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Add  to  this  the  fact  that  you  can  cover  BOTH 
these  important'  markets  with  the  Plain 
Dealer. 


It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  buys  in  the  United  States — TWO  fer¬ 
tile  markets,  reached  and  sold  through  the 
Plain  Dealer — ONE  of  the  nation’s  great 
newspapers. 


What  an  opportunity  to  make  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  do  double  duty! 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 


63  $184,236,050 


$73,521,643 


COMrACT  CLIVELANB  MARKET  $E37,00O,0fS.3»— 4*%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL 


Study  the  chart  above  and  you  will  note  that 
the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  enribraces  Great¬ 
er  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring  counties 

(Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included) — t  h  6 

largest  and  the  second  largest  retail  markets 
in  Ohio. 


21.8% 

•f  Olilo't 


14.4% 

•<  Ohi-'i  V-lMt 


ADMeENT 

OOUItiES 


State  of  Ohio  by  Couatiet  Ttlal  Salts 

3S  Wttks— IS3T‘ 


Cuyohoqa  County  . . .  (Clovolondl  .$279,348,163.06 
Countios  (Adjocont  to  Clovolondl . .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. ..  .(Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Tolodo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

^Summit  County. .....  (Akron)  _  73,521,643.77 

Montgomory  County .  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

if  Mahoning  County. . . .  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

if  Stark  County . (Canton)  . . .  49,297,809.06 

Total  for  abovo  9  markots. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 

Grand  total  for  stato .  1,283,778,104.98 

it  ladicalai  Areas  of  COMFACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 


MAHONING 

COUNTY 

I  YMNfstoWll) 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(Cantoii) 


covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


8  and  11.  He  also  used  a  flash  with  a 
Mendelssohn  synchronizer.  Strait  has 
been  on  the  Mirror  for  16  years. 

Mr.  Sasse  has  won  at  least  one  prize 
in  each  of  the  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  annual  contests.  His  Tos¬ 
canini  sequence  was  made  at  rehearsal, 

-  _  _  without  the  maestro’s  knowledge.  The 

who  has  per  camera  “has  been  demonstrated  as  Magic  Eye  Camera  was  equipped  with 
the  Finn-  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  an  35  mm.  f:  2  Zeiss  Tessar  lens  and 


Camera  Knights 


Riot  Photo  Wins 
N.  Y.  Award 

continued  front  pace  6 


^  to  replace  Frank  the  show  catalogue,  said  the  newspa- 

Muto, 

joined  the  Finn-  the  most  dangerous  . . . . 

ish  Relief  Fund  weapon  of  modern  times,  and  praised  Sasse  made  his  shot  at  50  feet  through 
as  official  cam-  the  group  for  its  efforts  which  have  a  hole  in  a  screen  which  hid  him  from 
eraman,  Harry  B.  greatly  increased  the  standards  of  view  in  another  room.  Elastman  Super 
Baker,  editor  of  press  photographers.  “I  am  confident  Double-X  35  mm.  film  was  used. 

INP,  said  this  that  those  standards,  along  with  a  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has  been  on  the 
week.  The  last  newly  developed  though  unwritten  World-Telegram  staff  six  years,  made 
important  as-  code  of  ethics  in  the  present  press  hjg  semi-silhouette  of  the  merchant 
signment  given  photographers  fraternity,  will  show  an  marine  training  ship  “Joseph  Conrad” 
Schulman,  son  of  upward  rather  than  a  downward  trend  ^ith  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic.  He  used 
a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  th®  years  go  by,”  Mayor  LaGuardia  a  Hugo  Meyer  5'4’’  lens  and  the  ex- 
Sam  Schulman  rabbi,  was  the  wrote.  posure  was  made  on  Agfa  film  at  1/40 

coronation  of  Both  Harris  and  Camerano  started  seconds  at  5.6  with  a  Zeiss  R-10  filter. 
Pope  Pius  XII.  “Sammy,”  as  he  is  their  careers  as  news  photographers  in  Philadelphia  photographers  who 

known  to  all  from  President  Roosevelt  AP’s  darkrooms  six  years  ago.  Last  served  as  judges  are  William  Yocum, 

to  the  revolutionists  in  Cuba,  was  the  year  Mr.  Harris  was  first  in  the  sports  Bulletin;  Frank  Johnston,  Inquirer; 

only  American  photographer  admitted  division  and  Mr.  Camerano  captured  £Jdward  Ellis,  Record;  William  Spring- 
to  St.  Peter’s  for  the  ceremonies,  and  first  honors  in  the  feature  class.  field,  Philadelphia  representative  of 

obtained  several  pictures  of  the  color-  Harris  Used  Speed  Graphic  Acme  Newspictures;  Gus  Pasquarella, 

ful  ritual  from  as  near  as  15  feet.  In  shooting  “Nazi  Riot,”  Mr.  Harris  Ledger,  and  Jules  Shick,  AP. 

Only  32  years  old.  “Sammy”  began  used  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic  with  51/2”  The  Deuell  trophy,  designed  and 
his  newspaper  work  20  years  ago  as  Zeiss  Tessar  lens  at  f:4.5,  and  shutter  executed  by  Mme.  Suzanne  Silver- 
Arthur  Brisbane’s  office  boy.  He  later  speed  of  1/200  seconds  at  25  feet.  The  cruys.  was  presented  to  Mr.  Harris  at 
became  Gene  Fowler’s  office  boy,  join-  fijm  was  Agfa  Super  Pan  Press.  show  Monday  night  by  Richard  W. 

ing  International  News  Photos  in  1923.  Mr.  Camerano’s  “Who’s  a  Bum?”  Clarke,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Deuell  as 
His  “baptism  of  fire”  as  a  cameraman  ^as  taken  at  ringside  without  auxil-  managing  editor  of  the  News.  Mr. 

came  during  the  Democratic  and  Re-  jgry  lighting,  a  practice  this  photog-  Clarke  defined  a  news  photo  as  “one 


Although  Topelu  > 
the  natural  shoppinj 
capital  for  21  thtniij 
and  important  Comtie 
made  up  of  over  438.- 
S14  prosperous  Kanui-. 
whose  annual  retail  pi; 
chases  exceed  IIOI.W.- 
000,  and  while  the  Oail’ 
Capital  covers  this  am 
to  the  tune  of  a  DO/i 
door-step  delivery,  lit 
national  advertiser  s 
likewise  interested  a 


Every  division  of  the  city  j 
served  by  a  carrier  delivery  -  I 
fein  of  the  most  modern  t'l  j 
Pre-breakfast  deliveries  they  a:  ) 
too.  .Swift  indeed,  is  the  service; 
outside  the  actual  city  »«! 
The  speedy  “door-step”  deliver 
throughout  the  21  counties  enable- 
thousands  of  readers  to  shop  ii 
Topeka  the  same  day  they  real 
the  advertisements. 


HAND  PHOTO  EXHIBIT 

A  large  group  of  hand  photographs 
taken  by  Ray  Albert  and  posed  for 
him  by  Florence  Pearsall,  is  being  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
agency,  New  York.  They  comprise 
the  first  exhibition  of  hand  photog¬ 
raphy  which  the  agency  has  used  in 
its  continuous  photographic  displays 
which  aim  primarily  to  keep  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  artists  informed  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  photography. 


As  for  the  city  districts — in«® 
after  the  other  it  was  found  tbai 
approximately  99%  of  all  famfc 
are  subscribers. 


FOOD  ADVERTISERS 
favored  THE  DISPATCH 

MORE  THAN  O  ■! 

O  TO  1 


And  tile  paper  follow? 
development.  Highland 
comparatively  new  suburb- 
populated  by  professional 
.  . .  business  men.  skilled  mechm 
ics.  The  coverage  here  h 


new 


Greater  than 

Cleveland  or  San  Francisco 


During  1939  The  Columbus  Dispatch  carried  1,304,189 
agate  Hues  of  food  advertising.  This  total  was  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  that  carried  by  any 
other  Columhus  newspaper.  The  Dispatch  also  led 
all  other  Ohio  newspapers  in  food  linage. 

For  iiif oriiialion  about  thiw  new»|>aper  .  .  • 
or  thr  markft  it  wrr^rw.  a«l<lr<**io  The  National 
.-^clx'rliwinic  l)«‘|iartmeiil. 


AMERICA'S 

No.  7 

URBAN  MARKET 


i*  URBAN  IOWA  where  4  out 
of  5  of  the  258,286  city-living 
families  read  one  newspaper. 


The  Des  Moises  SUNDAY  REGISTER 


and  whtra  $434,163,000  is 
spant  annually  in  ratail  storas. 


CMARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 

NI,W  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

SAM  FRA.MCTSCO  LOS  ANGELES 


i 


.iNwm 


THE  OREGONIAN 


^/'^a/~A/eyvs/?a/?eA'  ofT^e  l>Vesy~ 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OREGONIAN  CIRCULATION  is  Power  Circula¬ 
tion.  Power  that  comes  from  steady,  natural 
growth,  devoid  of  the  false  stimulation  of 
premiums,  contests  or  consolidations.  Power 
that  is  the  result  of  ever  widening  Reader  In¬ 
terest  in  a  newspaper  that  has  hecome  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  information  and  sersice  in  its  90 
years  of  publication. 

For  advertisers  who  seek  increased  1940 
sales  in  the  prosperous  Oregon  Market,  The 
Oregonian  presents  an  unusual  opportunity 
through  its  complete,  balanced  coverage  of 
Oregon  and  Southwestern  W'ashington. 

Sales  Power 

Time  and  time  again  The  Oregonian  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  get  cash  register 
results  for  advertisers.  Consider  these  few 
examples — and  ask  our  national  representa¬ 
tives  for  more: 

From  six  square  inches  of  space  devoted  to 


radios  in  its  general  advertisement  in  The 
Oregonian,  a  Portland  department  store  re¬ 
ported  the  sale  of  80  units  on  the  day  the 
ads  ertisement  appeared. 

A  2-column  by  10-inch  Oregonian  adver¬ 
tisement  sold  10  electric  refrigerator  units 
totaling  more  than  Sl4(M)  on  the  day  of  the 
advertisement’s  publication. 

A  Portland  jeweler  using  The  Oregonian 
exclusively  reported  the  sale  of  more  than 
S900  worth  of  watches  on  Monday  following 
the  appearance  of  his  3-column  by  15-inch 
advertisement  in  The  Sunday  Oregonian.  His 
Christmas  business  was  50%  ahead  of  previous 
year,  when  he  was  using  two  newspapers. 

Remember  that  the  Oregon  country  is  rich, 
responsive;  that  The  Oregonian  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  newspaper,  with  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  at  a  new  high.  To  get  your  share  of 
the  sales  in  this  progressive,  growing,  pros¬ 
perous  area  use  The  Oregonian. 


The  publisher's  statement  for 
the  6  months  ending  Sept.  30. 
1939.  shows  Oregonian  circu¬ 
lation  as  follows: 


National  Representatives! 


Detre/t  •  Phlladalphia 
Los  Angol^a  •  Seattle 


Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston 
Cincinnati  •  San  Francisco 


PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 
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.  .  ,  Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 


COAST  AD  MEETING 

“Advertising  Forum  of  1940"  will  be 
the  keynote  theme  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  fifth  district  Junior  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  Feb.  24 
in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  William  D.  Shaw,  CBS 
Public  Relations  Division  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  chairman.  Feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  a  quiz  panel  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  junior  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

■ 

BUFFALO  CAMPAIGN 

Plans  for  a  nation-wide  advertising 
program  to  bring  tourist  trade  to  Buf¬ 
falo  during  1940  were  announced  by 
Merwin  C.  Morrisson,  city  publicity 
director.  Elxpenditure  of  $20,000  will 
be  made  for  newspaper,  magazine 
and  outdoor  advertising,  Mr.  Morrison 
said.  Twenty  Sunday  newspapers  are 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign  which 
will  run  for  three  months. 

It  is  planned  for  concentration  in 
the  most  populous  areas  of  Eastern 
United  States,  he  said. 

■ 

G.M.  TO  USE  1.000  PAPERS 

The  General  Motors  “plainview” 
price  plan  advertising  campaign, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  approx¬ 
imately  300  newspapers  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  total  of  about  1,000 
jjapers,  it  was  annoimced  this 
week. 

The  newspaper  campaign  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  national  magazine  and 
trade  paper  copy.  Arthur  Kudncr, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


LAUDS  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  5 — Newspaper 
advertising,  at  regular  intervals,  is 
the  most  productive  medium  of  plac¬ 
ing  air  service  before  the  public,  Laigh 
C.  Parker,  vice-president  of  Delta  Air 
Lines,  told  the  Atlanta  Advertising 
Club  at  a  recent  meeting.  “Through 
no  other  mediiun  do  we  believe  we 
can  as  effectively  place  our  service 
before  the  actual  traveling  public,” 
he  said.  “Haphazard  advertising  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  poor  investment,”  he 
added. 

SEEKS  $50,000  AD  BUDGET 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  set 
by  the  Vancouver  Tourist  Association 
as  its  advertising  and  publicity  ob¬ 
jective  for  1940.  Approximately  half 
of  this  amount  is  expected  to  come 
from  a  civic  grant  and  a  subscription 
for  the  balance  is  now  in  progress 
amongst  leading  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  Of  this  $50,000  appropriation, 
$8,500  will  go  to  the  joint  advertising 
budget  of  the  Evergreen  Playgroimd 
Association  and  the  balance  will  be 
spent  by  British  Columbia  in  tourist 
promotion  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  on  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces. 

LASKER  TESTIFIES 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  former  president 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency, 
testified  Tuesday  in  New  York  before 
Referee  John  T.  Collins  in  disbarment 
proceedings  against  Louis  S.  Levy 
which  is  being  sought  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bar  of  New  York  on  the 
groimds  of  implication  in  a  large  loan 
which  contributed  to  the  recent  con¬ 
viction  of  Federal  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Martin  T.  Manton. 


a  matter  of 
proper  weapons 


In  any  war  or  battle, 
appropriate  equip¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the 
prime  requisites  for 
success.  Getting 
your  rightful  share 
of  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  active 
Fort  Wayne  market, 
for  example,  is 
largely  a  matter  of 
utilizing  your  most 
effective  sales 
weapon — the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of 
The  News  -  Sentinel. 
Remember  this  when 
planning  your  next 
sales  offensive. 


©he 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Nationally  Represented  by  Allen-Klapp-Prazier  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 


F.  X.  Pfaffinger 
Veteran  L.A.  Times 
Treasurer,  Dies 

Succumbs  to  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  at  His  Home 
...  86  Years  Old 

Frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  86,  veteran  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died 
Feb.  4  at  his  home,  shortly  after  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Times  staff  since 
March  27,  1887,  when  he  was  hired  by 
Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  founder  of 
the  Times,  as  “office  man” — combina¬ 
tion  bookkeeper  and  cashier.  For 
more  than  52  years  he  continued  active 
on  the  newspaper  until  last  August 
when  an  attack  of  cerebral  thrombosis 
forced  him  away  from  his  desk.  Up¬ 
on  recovering  he  resumed  his  duties, 
but  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pfaffinger,  on  Jan.  10,  he 
had  been  imable  to  return  to  his 
office. 

Born  in  Bavaria 

He  was  bom  in  Asbach,  Bavaria, 
Nov.  9,  1853,  and  in  his  youth  learned 
the  cabinet-making  trade.  At  28  he 
came  to  America  and  got  a  job  in  a 
Kansas  City  cabinet  shop.  There  he 
attended  business  college,  and  later 
worked  as  cashier  in  a  dry  goods 
house  and  a  harness  shop.  In  1885  he 

_  ^ 


went  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  visit, 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Otis  and  struck  up 
friendship  which  resulted  in  his 
ing  the  firm  when  he  returned  :i 
years  later. 

In  addition  to  becoming  treasy 
and  a  director  in  the  Times,  he  t; 
active  in  other  Los  Angeles 
prises.  He  was  a  partner  with  !!«.■; 
Chandler  in  several  real  estate  devi 
opments,  and  for  more  than  30  yes 
a  director  of  the  Citizens  Natoa 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He  was  jj 
active  in  Masonry,  having  attained  a 
rank  of  33rd  Degree  Mason  and  me: 
bership  in  the  Order  of  Constant 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Soutke: 
California  Lodge  No.  278  F.  &  A.  I 
the  Signet  Chapter  of  Royal  fa 
Masons  No.  57,  Past  Commander 
the  Golden  West  Commandery  No.  ( 
of  Knights  Templar  and  treasurer 
the  commandery  since  its  inception 

Three  years  ago  he  armounced: 
entire  personal  fortune  would  be 
to  establish  the  Pfaffinger  Foundaui 
a  perpetual  trust  fund  for  the  finart 
assistance  of  former  and  present  Tc.i 
employees. 

L.  B.  MOSES  RESIGNS 

Lionel  B.  Moses  is  resigning  i 
week  as  western  manager  of  the  trai 
extension  division  of  American  W«- 
ly  to  join  Belnap  &  Thompson,  Cr. 
cago  sales  promotion  firm.  J.  J.  D:: 
Ian,  assistant  to  Mr.  Moses,  has  b« 
appointed  his  successor  at  America. 
Weekly. 

•  •  • 


fGROWTHf 

Year  by  year  The  Telegram-Gazette  increases 
its  measure  of  service  to  readers  (and  advertisers!) 
in  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts  market.  Telegram- 
Gazette  circulation  gains  are  steady  and  stable — 
like  the  market  itself.  In  the  past  six  years 
Telegram-Gazette  circulation  has  increased  nearly 
20  per  cent. 


Average  ISet  Paid  Daily  Circulation 

.  106.447 

r,Ts"' .  108.291 

.  112.728 

JvTt”' .  117.127 

.  123.402 

Three  Monih»>  %  97  AA9 

Ending  Dec.  31,  1939  .  IA/|QQA 


The  rich  and  responsive  Worcester  Market,  con¬ 
centrating  a  population  of  433,000  in  the  city  and 
average  18  mile  retail  trading  area,  is  effectively 
covered  through  The  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 
There  is  no  other  daily  paper  published  in 
Worcester. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Represeniati*** 

OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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The  Headline  Really  Shouted  . . .  like  Cl  cm  McCarthy  at  a 
world’s  championship  fight!  Well  balanced  .  .  .  just  enough  curiosity 
value  .  .  .  and  just  the  right  size  to  make  people  stop,  look  and  "listen.” 


The  Copy  Fairly  Sang  .  .  .  like  Jennie  Lind  at  a  command 
performance!  Every  word  and  every  line  of  it  straight  from  the 
heart.  The  kind  of  copy  that  makes  people  buy  and  buy! 


But  It  Didn’t  Ring  the  Bell  .  .  .  which  was  a  minor 

tragedy  for  the  artist  and  copy  writer  . . .  and  a  major  disaster 
for  the  advertiser  who  paid  the  bill!  For — horribiU  diitu! — the 
ad  appeared  in  the  w  rong  new  spaper! 


Ihe  Artwork  Reached  Right  Out  and  Grabbed  the  Reader 

•••like  a  G-man  on  the  trail  of  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  The  art  work  in  this 
‘1x15  deserved  a  place  in  the  Louvre — the  sort  of  thing  that  would  have  made 
Rembrandt  turn  his  head  for  a  second  look. 


nd  what  makes  a  newspaper  "right”  or  "wrong”  from  an  advertiser’s 
standpoint?  Simply  the  people  who  read  it  .  .  .  and  how,  and  where,  and 
when.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  read  by  Southern  California’s  largest 
jamily  audience — in  their  homes — where  shopping  lists  and  buying  de¬ 
cisions  are  made!  (West’s  largest  morning  circulation;  more  than  85  per 
cent  carrier  delivered.)  That’s  why  Times  1939  advertising  topped  the  near¬ 
est  local  score  by  over  three  million  lines  .  .  .  and  why  a  4x15  or  even  its  little- 
brother,  a  1x3,  rings  the  bell  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


REPRESENTED  BY  WILLIAMS.  LAV/RENCE  AND  CRESMER 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


\ 
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^kott  “Takei. 


AT  THE  PEN  and  Pencil  Club  in 

Philadelphia  they  still  tell  this  one 
on  Joseph  Breen,  now  “decency  dic¬ 
tator”  for  the  movies  but  once  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

Breen’s  regular  beat  was  the  down¬ 
town  police  stations.  Not  caring  too 
much  for  the  grind  of  walking  from 
station  to  station,  however,  and  glean¬ 
ing  nothing  but  an  occasional  fist- 
fight  for  the  rewrite  men  to  work  on. 
he  developed  the  pleasant  system  of 
taking  in  shows  on  passes  supplied  by 
the  drama  critic.  Between  acts  he 
would  cover  the  district  via  telephone 
while  still  in  the  theatre. 

One  wintry  night  an  oil  refinery  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  city  caught 
fire.  Several  blocks  of  Philadelphia 
homes  were  burned.  Meanwhile.  Breen 
enjoyed  a  new  musical  comedy,  obliv¬ 
ious  to  what  was  going  on  outside. 
No  one  on  his  paper  could  locate  him. 

Two  hours  later,  when  virtually  the 
entire  Record  staff  had  been  working 
on  the  story,  city  editor  Harry  Wil¬ 
son’s  phone  rang  and  this  is  what 


blowing  in  the  right  direction  saved 
several  big  stack  of  hay  that  was  in 
the  lot  with  this  hay.” 

■ 

IF  ANYBODY  in  Mississippi  ever  de¬ 
cides  to  run  against  Sen.  Pat  Harri¬ 
son  in  a  race  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  is  likely  to  have  strong 
opposition  from  the  editor  of  the 
Grenada  (Miss.)  Daily  Star.  The  edi¬ 
tor  obviously  thinks  a  lot  of  the  vet¬ 
eran  Democrat.  The  following  caption 
appeared  Feb.  5  over  a  bulletin  just 
below  the  masthead  on  page  one: 

‘•G(X)D  OLD  PAT  GETS  WPA 
APPROVAL” 

■ 

F.DiTti*  \  PuBLiSiiKK  wiH  pay  $J  for  vach 
“Short  Take”  accfptnl  anti  puhli'ihed.  Tht»>r 
not  used  will  not  be  returne»l. 

■ 

COLEMAN  NAMED 

Charles  Coleman,  former  secretary 
and  circulation  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American,  as- 
.sumed  charge  Monday  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal.  Coleman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  was  with  the 
Georgian  and  American  for  10  years. 


New  Newsprint 
Mill  Planned 
For  Tennessee 

According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  Feb.  2  from  Savan¬ 
nah.  Tenn..  the  Tennessee  Valley  Pa¬ 
per  Mills,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has 
filed  a  registration  statement  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
covering  $2,392,500  of  5%  debentures 
and  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 
The  company  said  that  it  had  applied 
for  a  loan  of  $3,420,000  from  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  and 
that  it  had  been  given  “definite  indi- 
c  tion”  that  the  loan  would  be  granted 
when  the  rest  of  the  financing  was  as- 
.sured. 

Near  Savannah,  Tenn. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.,  Huntingdon,  Tenn.,  Gordon 
Brewning,  Huntingdon,  president,  re¬ 
cently  organized  by  Browning  and  as¬ 
sociates,  has  plans  under  way  for  a 
large  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Savannah,  Hardin  county, 
where  a  tract  of  land  has  been  ob¬ 


tained.  The  new  mill  will  be  ghe: 
over  primarily  to  the  production  - 
newsprint,  using  southern  slash  p>. 
as  raw  material  for  pulp,  and  at 
later  date  proposes  to  nianufact:> 
other  grades  of  paper  stock. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  $4.000.tM 
will  be  used  for  mill  construction  a.': 
installation  of  machinery.  It  is  ex 
pected  to  begin  work  on  the  proje: 
early  in  the  spring.  Other  officials 
the  new  company  are  R.  M.  Dave: 
port,  Washington.  D.  C.,  vice-pres 
dent;  and  S.  W.  Dugan.  Knoxvi,: 
Tenn.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A: 
engineer  has  been  engaged,  it  is  sai: 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  plant. 


HEADS  CHI.  AGENCY 

Clyde  M.  Joice  has  resigned  as  vice 
president  of  Mitchell-Faust  Adven:- 
ing  Company  to  become  president :: 
Goodkind  &  Morgan,  Chicago  agenn 
The  company  name  has  been  change; 
to  Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan.  M 
Lewis  Goodkind  is  vice-president  a.:: 
treasurer.  Offices  of  the  agency  re 
main  at  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Tr.: 
firm  is  affiliated  with  Raymond  B 
Morgan  Company,  Hollywood,  Cal 


Wilson  heard; 

“Breen,  downtown,  speaking.  As 
usual,  nothing  doing.” 

■ 

LIFE  in  the  U.  S.  item  from  the  Mul¬ 
berry  (Kan.)  News: 

“Fred  Gants  has  withdrawn  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  the  county 
poor  house,  having  discovered  that 
there  is  no  garage  out  there  for  his 
car.” 

■ 

REASSURING  headline  on  Balkan 
.situation  from  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat: 

GERMANS  DENY 

PRESSING  CAROL 

FOR  MORE  OIL 
■ 

A  LUCKY  last-minute  inspection 
saved  the  Indianapolis  Times  from 
a  discordant  note  in  a  story  this  week 
about  a  high  school  spelling  match. 
Careful  dictionary  consulting  had  as¬ 
sured  that  each  of  the  difficult  words 
the  story  quoted  was  spelled  correctly. 
The  piece  was  ready  to  go,  when 
some  one  took  a  second  glance  at  the 
lead. 

There  he  found:  “mispelled.” 

■ 

THE  San  Antonio  Express  received 
the  following  dispatch  from  one  of 
its  country-town  correspondents: 

“Runge,  Texas.  Feb.  . — A  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  eight  or  ten  tons  of  hay  for 
Juan  Escomillo  who  rents  from  J.  R. 
C.  McDougal  near  here  yesterday. 
The  hay  was  stacked  in  a  lot  with 
other  hay  and  burned  the  larger  stacks 
of  hay  and  on  account  of  the  wind 


.  .  .  But  among  New  York's  buy¬ 
ing  families  it's  The  Sun  that, 
ropy  for  copy,  carries  greatest 
freight  in  the  home  each  ereningl 


During  1939-The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS-A  6-Day  Newspaper 

PUBLISHED  MORE  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  6  or  7-DAY  NEWSPAPER 

In  volume  of  automotive  advertising,  as  in 
most  other  classifications,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  ranks  high  among  U.  S. 
newspapers.  Confidence  in  a  newspaper’s 
power  to  produce  results  is  based  primarily 
on  experience  .  .  .  and  the  experience  of 
advertisers  in  the  automotive  field  has  led 
them  to  place  more  linage  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  than  in  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  country.  (Source:  Media  Records. 

Inc.) 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

(OVER  200,000  NET  PAID  DAILY) 

Kelly-Smith  Co..  ISational  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY 
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Detroit  News  (E&S) 

Gleveland  Plain  Deale^^(M&S2_^ 
Chicago  Tribune  (M&S) 
Washington  Star  (E&S) 
Rochester  Times-Union  (F^) 
Milwaukee  Journal  (E&S) 
Rochester  Democrat-C.hronicle 

(M&S) 

Baltimore  Sun  (E&S) 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram 

(E&S) 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


The  Herald-American  is  first  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chicago's  evening  field.  Aver¬ 
age  for  January  again  topped  460,000. 


In  January,  the  daily  Herald-American 
had  a  gain  in  retail  advertising  linage 
over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 


Each  month  for  five  consecutive 
months  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Herald-American  has  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  preceding  month. 
January  average,  900,000  plus. 


In  January,  for  the  seventeenth  con¬ 
secutive  month,  the  Sunday  Herald- 
American  had  a  gam  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  over  the  same  month  for 
the  year  before. 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Readable  -  Reliable 

Nationol  Advertising  Representativet:  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organixotion 
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"All  Photos 

Two  big  beats  on  consecutive  days  ...  in  New  York, 
Graf  Spee's  raiding  voyage  for  a  two-page  s| 
photo  plus  three  full  pages  of  pictun 


FllO:il  THE  1^ 

OF  THE  OllAF  SFEE 

Niffccrfo  UiipMhh»ti  Fot»$  •#  tlMtr  ot  Work’ 


January  30— 
Two-page  spre: 
New  York  Dai 


'All  PiAcm( 


r$nal  timirf/ 


''All  Photos  by  Acme  hos  been  a  frequent  credit  line  in  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
recent  months  because  Acme  has  supplied  its  clients  with  superlative  coverage  on  the  biggest 
news  stories.  Acme  photographers  cover  every  news  front.  In  Europe  they  travel  side-by-side 
with  the  war  correspondents.  In  the  United  States,  staffs  have  been  enlarged.  In  Finland, 
Eric  Calcraft,  Acme  staff  cameraman,  has  supplied  by  far  the  finest  coverage  on  the  Finns' 
gallant  stand. 

Every  newspaper  survey  shows  extremely  high  reader  interest  in  pictures.  That's  why  it's  so 
important  to  have  the  best  pictures.  For  your  paper,  you  should  have  Acme  .  .  .  the  same 
service  which  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York  field  has  won  that  significant  recognition 
.  .  .  "All  Photos  by  Acme." 


Fro'  e  pic 
page 
Ne-  World 


4  NJ  D  S  T  ^ 


Frc  e  picture  plus 
hi.  pages  in  the 
^orld-Telegram 


ACME 


Daily  News  played  Acme's  exclusive  pictures  of  the 
. . .  the  World-Telegram  used  a  front  page 
Acme's  coverage  of  the  Finnish  war. 


New’Vbrk'V^®.-Td 


CHAMBERLAIN  REASSI 


^11  Pages  of  Finmsh  War  Pictu!. 


Slaughter 


’"’ussa/nji 


HSIlailiiffiW 

tfttrFjWbali 


These  Are  Spoils  of  War,-  So  Precious  to  Finland's  Army 


;  N««r  Ort/g  7  reefs  Oenfef  i 
!  As  Seffoaifermdt  Does  i 


jVFAVSPIC'TURES  arc  sent  to  anv  part  of  the 
country  in  seven  minutes  with  the  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  Trans-Ceiver,  the  most  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical  equipment  for  transmitting  photos  over  ordi¬ 
nal^'  telephone  lines.  Numerous  Acme  bureaus, 
strategically  placed  throughout  the  nation,  give 
high-.speed  .service  to  Telephoto  Mat  clients.  For 
every  picture  need—  ACME  IS  THE  ANSWER! 
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E  D  I 


IN  HIS  OWN  TIME 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  been  called  a 
good  newspaperman,  and  we’re  incline<l  to 
agree  that  he  is.  From  that  standpoint  his  occa¬ 
sional  exhibitions  of  pique  at  “third  term”  ques¬ 
tions  is  surprising.  He  knows  that  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  succession  is  an  eternal  topic  of  American 
politics  and  journalism,  and  he  must  know  that 
his  own  future  has  caused  as  much  speculation 
as  has  been  used  on  all  his  predecessors  com¬ 
bined. 

Listening  to  such  questions  of  the  correspondents 
and  parrying  them  is  piart  of  his  job.  He  knows 
welt  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  answer  except  at  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  words. 

There  will  be  no  beat  on  that  story.  Every 
correspondent  knows  it,  yet  each  hopjes  secretly 
that  he  may  one  day  ask  the  question  that  will 
pry  off  the  lid.  That  is  the  corre.spondents’  duty 
and  privilege,  and  we  do  not  think  they  are 
overstepping  propriety  in  trying  to  get  the  biggest 
domestic  storj’  of  today.  The  President’s  taboo 
is  out  of  character  wdth  his  normal  press  relations, 
ard  we  don’t  expoct  it  to  stop  the  “out-of-order” 
interrogation. 


I  A  L 


My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with  him  that  hateth 
peace.  I  am  for  peace;  but  when  I  speak,  they  are 
for  war. — Psalm  CXX:6,  7. 


CORRESPONDENT  IN  JAPAN 

J.\MES  R.  YOUNG,  Tokyo  corre.spx)ndent  for 

International  News  Service  and  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Editor  &  Pubusher,  has  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  Japiane.se  military  for  about  three 
weeks. 

He  is  charged  with  defamation  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  army  in  his  writings  and  lectures,  which 
have  handled  the  undeclared  war  in  China  without 
gloves.  Unless  representations  of  the  Department 
of  State  are  effective,  it  is  indicated  in  news 
dispatches  that  Mr.  Young  will  face  a  trial  by 
court-martial. 

Ambassador  Grew  interested  himself  immedi¬ 
ately  in  Mr.  Young’s  plight,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  probably  have  obtained  a 
settlement  of  the  case  before  this  time  had  not 
the  major  question  of  Japanese- American  rela¬ 
tions  been  precipitated  by  expiration  of  the  trade 
treaty  on  Jan.  26.  We  susp)ect  that  the  Japanese 
army,  in  arresting  Mr.  Young  a  week  before  the 
treaty  expired,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  calendar, 
or  of  the  correspondent’s  value  as  a  hostage  for 
Japanese  “face.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  no  wish  to  embarrass 
the  Department  of  State  in  its  complex  and 
•lelicate  tasks. 

We  do,  however,  advance  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Young  was  performing  only  the 
<luty  that  is  expected  of  a  foreign  correspondent — 
writing  and  speaking  the  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  con- 
i-erning  affairs  within  his  purview.  His  w’ritings 
were  not  published  in  Japan.  They  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  foment  disturbance  among  Japanese 
soldiers  or  civilians.  They  did  not  constitute  a 
military  act.  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Young  was  not  under  army  discipline;  he  was, 
and  is,  a  civilian,  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  per¬ 
forming  not  military  but  civilian  service. 

If  his  writing  has  been  offensive  to  Japanese 
sensibilities,  the  normal  procedure,  even  in  total¬ 
itarian  lands,  is  revocation  of  his  right  to  remain 
in  the  country. 

If  that  is  repugnant  to  democratic  ideals,  it 
is  preferable  to  creating  a  precedent  under 
which  honest  correspx)ndents  on  military  affairs 
will  be  subject  to  court-martial  trial  by  their 
accusers.  That  offends  not  only  democracy, 
but  the  fundamentals  of  human  justice  accepted 
in  everv  civilized  nation. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  "RIGHTS" 

WE  DIDN’T  LIKE  the  story  on  the  Red  Flag 

episode  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  printed  on  Page  4 
of  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher.  Not  that  it 
wasn’t  an  excellent  piece  of  repxirting;  it  was,  but 
it  depicted  a  state  of  mind  among  newspiapier 
l>eople  that  disturbs  our  calm. 

When  the  hammer  and  sickle  flag  descended 
over  the  head  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  situation  was 
about  the  most  dramatic  that  could  be  imagined 
in  a  present-day  union  meeting.  It  was  a  picture 
story,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Every  photographer 
in  the  room  trained  his  camera  on  the  stage  and 
made  the  picture.  Only  one  plate  got  out  of  the 
loom,  however,  and  that  was  smuggled  out  devi¬ 
ously  by  a  young  man  who  foresaw  what  hapi- 
pjened. 

Every  other  plate  was  siezed  and  de¬ 
stroyed — destroyed  by  members  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
many  of  the  photographers  were  also  affiliated. 

We  can’t  .see  the  logic  of  the  proceedings.  The 
picture  was  news,  but  it  was  no  more  news  than 
the  words  which  immediately  began  clicking  over 
the  wires  in  the  press  section.  No  miner  moved 
to  tear  out  a  telephone  or  telegraph  instrument, 
or  to  destroy  the  reporters’  notes  as  they  left  the 
hall.  The  censorship  was  tight  on  pictures,  and 
the  sense  of  wrong-doing  was  evident  in  the 
union’s  offer  to  repay  the  damage  to  equipment. 

Property  damage  was  the  smallest  part  of  the 
injurj\  What  the  delegates  destroyed,  or  sought 
to  destroy,  was  the  right  of  the  press  to  print 
news  of  public  interest  and  importance.  There 
was  no  right  of  privacy  involved,  for  the  meeting 
was  a  public  function  and  there  was  no  question 
of  the  public’s  right  to  complete  reports  of  its 
activities.  The  union  miners  acted  in  the  same 
high-handed,  selfish,  unprincipled  manner  for 
w’hich  they  have  criticized  Mr.  Morgan  and  others 
who  have  denied,  by  force,  the  public’s  right  to 
see  them  in  print — and  with  less  reason. 

What  gripes  us  most,  however,  is  the  defensive 
pose  of  the  photographers,  not  only  in  Columbus 
but  in  every  other  ticklish  set-up.  The  man  who 
totes  a  camera  seems  to  feel  that  its  use  may  expose 
him  to  confiscation  of  his  negatives  or  possibly 
even  to  bodily  assault.  The  only  picture  that  got 
out  of  the  Columbus  hall  was  tossed  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer  instantly  to  a  colleague,  who  passeil  it 
in  turn  to  a  woman  reporter.  That  was  ingenuity 
— ^but  why  should  it  be  necessary? 

New’spapers  and  their  picture  staffs  have  quite 
a  job  to  do  in  education,  it  seems.  Possibly  some 
legal  actions  for  assault,  attcmjited  assault,  or 
destruction  of  property  are  in  order.  Legislation 
penalizing  interference  with  a  photographer  in  the 
performance  of  his  job  will  be  suggested,  but  we 
prefer  the  slower  remedy  of  education,  combined 
with  behavior  by  newspaper  photographers  on  all 
occasions  that  will  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
excu.se  for  private  or  organized  interference  with 
them.  We  suggest  also  that  the  Newspaper  Guild 
take  part  in  the  educational  process.  What  hap- 
piened  at  Columbus  was  no  good  for  organized 
labor. 


NEWSPRINT  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

THEY  .VRE  MAKING  newsprint  at  Herly, 
Texas.  Less  than  a  month  after  the  SouthUnd 
mill  was  completed  by  the  builders,  the  product 
was  adjudged  good  enough  to  be  used  for  a  Urge 
edition  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News — a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  in  mill  construction  and  open 
tion.  The  paper  is  good,  but  it  is  not  yet  uptu 
the  standard  set  as  practicable  by  the  mill  exec¬ 
utives.  Exiieriment  will  continue  until  the  paper 
compares  on  equal  terms,  by  any  standard.s,  witt 
the  liest  turned  out  on  this  continent. 

A  Feb.  2  dispatch  to  the  Atlanta  Constitutm 
states  that  definite  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  another  Southern  mill  near  Savaa 
nah,  Hardin  County,  Tenn.  A  total  of  $6,000, Odd 
is  .said  to  be  involved — including  an  RFC  loan  of 
$3,420,000,  already  applied  for,  and  a  debenture 
issue  of  $2,392, .500,  for  which  a  registration  state 
ment  has  been  filed  with  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission.  This  financing  indicates  a  mill  cif 
approximately  equal  capacity  to  the  first  mill  it 
Herty,  some  45,000  tons  a  year. 

W'hat  those  developments  and  others  which  miy 
follow  can  mean  to  the  South  was  long  ago  n- 
vi.saged  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty.  In  his  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  laboratory,  with  funds  advanced  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  Dr.  Herty  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  usable  groundwood  pulp  from 
Southern  trees,  at  a  lower  cost  than  prevail  in 
the  Northern  mills.  That  was  the  lieginning  of 
an  industrial  movement  which  may  have  fai- 
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reaching  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  South  and 
the  nation.  Much  of  the  pulpwood  will  be  cut 
from  small  private  holdings.  It  will  be  harvestf<i 
as  an  annual  crop,  improving  the  timber  stand  by 
cultivation.  Other  crops  can  be  grown  in  the 
thinned  out,  orderly,  forests  which  Dr.  Herty 
predicted,  bringing  new  cash  income  to  the  small 
farmer,  freeing  him  from  dependence  on  cotton 
and  enabling  him  to  support  first-class  live  slock 
in  which  many  sections  of  the  South  have  long 
been  deficient. 

The  effect  upon  the  national  eeonomy  is  self- 
evident.  The  market  price  wdll  continue  to  be  set 
by  the  major  Northern  producers,  unle.ss  the 
Southern  developments  reach  a  stage  not  nof 
considered  possible,  and  the  South  will  get  the 
benefit  of  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  ne» 
cash  income.  Most  of  it  will  stay  South,  in  p«}- 
ment  of  wages  and  for  wood.  The  profits— and 
profits  under  the  set-up  seem  inevitable  with 
ordinarily  careful  management — will  proddc 
Southern  industry  with  a  reservoir  of  investment 
capital  that  does  not  now’  exist. 

We  see  small  reason  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  producers  to  be  alarmed.  With  careful 
management  and  with  avoidance  of  the  ruthlcs> 
exploitation  of  capital  and  resources,  plus  a  due 
regard  for  their  U.  S.  customers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  mills  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  North¬ 
ern  states  are  sure  of  a  market  in  jxTjietuity 
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European  sources  may  lose  some  tonnage  here, 
but  even  that  is  doubtful.  This  continent’s  appt' 
tite  for  print  paper  is  still  far  from  sated. 


BEYOND  THESE  ANGERS 


When  it  is  jieace.  then  we  may  view  again 
With  new-won  eyes  each  other’s  truer  form 
And  wonder.  Grown  more  loving-kind  and  wa^ 
We’ll  grasp  firm  hands  and  laugh  at  the  old  p*”*' 
When  it  is  peace.  But  until  peace,  the  storm, 
The  darkness  and  the  thunder  and  the  rain. 

— Charles  Hamilton  Sorltit 
in  “To  Germany” 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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and,  Robert  W.  Neal,  assistant  pro-  7TTrTT7T!~7TT^rTTTrr7T 

lessor  of  journalism,  University  of  FOLKS  \Ar  ORTH 

Wisconsin,  have  been  named  judges 
for  the  annual  news  story  contest 
sponsored  by  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  in  which  entries 
close  July  1. 

J.  B.  Snider,  Clarksdale  Register 
publisher  and  former  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mississippi,  will  be  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rediscovery  Association’s  first 
president.  The  organization  will 
supervise  a  celebration  commemor¬ 
ating  in  1941  the  400th  anniversary  of 
DeSoto’s  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

A.  W.  Huckle,  publisher,  Rocfc  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  is  president 
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MARY  KNIGHT,  recently-appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  Erwin,  ! 
Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  was  for  five 
years  on  the 
Paris  staff  of  the 
United  Press  as 
its  only  woman 
correspon- 
dent.  She  sue- 
ceeded  Reuben  V 
Peterson,  Jr., 
who  is  now  en- 
gaged  in  legis- 
lative  public  re- 
work. 

After  working 

for  the  United - 

Press  in  France.  Mary  Knight 
Miss  Knight 

went  to  China  for  a  year.  Later  she 
worked  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  handling  special  assignments 
for  UP  and  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  In  1936,  she  was  named 
women’s  editor  of  Literary  Digest 
where  she  remained  until  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  sold. 

Prior  to  joining  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company,  she  was  affiliated  with 
Steve  Hanagan  Associates  in  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

In  1938,  Miss  Knight  completed  her 
autobiography,  “On  My  Own.’’  She 
was  the  only  woman  contributor  to 
the  recent  symposium  of  newspaper 
correspondents  entitled  “We  Cover 


burrows  MATTHEWS,  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 
ippointed  chairman  of  the  Amer- 


beenaj^. 
ican  Society  of 
.Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  resolutions 
committee,  by 
Donald  J.  Sterl¬ 
ing,  managing 
editor,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal, 
ASNE  president. 
Mr.  Matthews 
will  make  his 
report  at  the  So- 


to  press 
without  it” 


PEARSON 


ciety ’s  annual 
meeting  in 
Washington  in 
•April.  Other 
members  of  the  resolutions  committee 
are;  Basil  Walters,  editor,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star-Journal;  James  N.  North, 
editor.  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram;  F.  A. 
Miller,  editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  W.  A.  Bailey,  editor,  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan;  Grover  C.  Hall, 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 


Burrows  Matthews 


In  The  Business  Office 


ANDREW  JOYNER,  JR.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  Record,  is  the  latest  candi¬ 
date  to  enter  in-  _ 

to  the  sixth  dis- 
congres- 
nomina- 

North  Carolina. 

Mr. 

name  had  been 
group 

New- 

busi- 

ness  manager, 

Toledo  Blade ,  .  ,  ,  , 


W.  C.  Allsopp,  advertising  director. 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  has  been 
named  to  the  SNPA  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  by  George  C.  Biggers,  general 
manager,  Atlanta  Journal,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  succeed  the  late  W. 
D.  Branham. 

J.  W.  Fleck,  Detroit  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  is  spending  a  vacation 
at  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

Charles  Thorp,  recently  with  the 
Calhoun  (Ga.)  Times,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times. 

C.  Courtland  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  promotion  manager 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


The  Washington  Vlerry-Go-Round 
a  few  days  ago  failed  to  arrive 
on  time  at  The  Boi.se  Capital 
News.  Max  G.  Funke,  the  editor, 
wired  us  urgently,  wanting  to 
know'  why. 

We  checked,  found  out  that  hay¬ 
wire  weather  had  grounded 
planes,  stalled  trains. 

Following  our  explanation  came 
one  from  him,  concerning  his 
concern  about  the  copy's  delay: 
‘'You  see.  The  Merry-Go-Round 
is  so  popular  in  Boise,  we  *lon’t 
dare  go  to  press  without  it. 
Hence  all  the  crying.” 

Boise’s  boisterous  enthusiasm 
over  Drew  Pearson's  and  Robert 
S.  Allen's  daily  column  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  But  far  from  unique.  The 
15  million  readers  of  some  440 
papers  in  other  cities  go  for  it 
with  similar  relish  and  regular¬ 
ity. 


I  VY  V.J  newspapers 
alike  in  only 
one  respect  .  .  . 
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pumidity  Control  Solved  Cut  Problem 


New  London  Day  Assembled  Its  Own  Equipment  to  Achieve  Better 
Engraving  Results  —  Small  Plant  Expanded  to  a  $12,000  Investmen'l 


By  GEORGE  E.  CLAPP 

Managing  Editor,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day 


CE3)  with  the  familiar  problem  of 
urgent  need  for  newspaper  illus- 
lions,  but  with  no  convenient  com- 
rcial  engraving  plant  nearby,  from 
ich  fast  service  could  be  obtained. 
New  London  Day  determined 
e  five  or  six  years  ago  to  experi- 
nt  with  its  own  plant.  With  a 
f-taught  engraver  in  charge,  the 
t  has  now  expanded  to  a  $12,000 
Citment.  embodying  several  un- 
ual  features.  One  of  these,  a  con- 
nt  control  of  humidity  and  tem- 
ratures  in  an  insulated,  air  condi- 
ned  room  for  printing  of  engraving 
datives,  has  alone  taken  practically 
the  guesswork  out  of  the  engrav- 
process,  no  matter  how  humid  or 
,^=•1  the  weather,  or  how  dry  and  cold 

rT 

I  Much  Grief  at  First 

,  rhe  Day’s  early  experiments  with 
i  Osidving  were  not  altogether  happy 
■  vs.  Much  of  the  engraving  equip- 
j  purchased  was  second  hand; 

:  b-vles  that,  the  management  could 
I  •’  possibly  know  exactly  what  it 
I  §  ded,  or  how  to  go  about  getting 
i  •  :.mum  results  from  given  equip- 
I  •nt.  The  man  placed  in  charge  of 
1  »  department,  who  had  shown  a 
I  I  '11  interest  in  the  subject  and  had 
I  vd  ne^ly  every  book  available  on 
j  I  e  subject,  is  an  ex-printer,  ex-re- 
j  v-'rdtion  service  man  and  general 
:  I  'dy-man  at  anything  mechanical. 

)  1  Lonergan,  the  printer,  had 
t  I  ‘‘lied  something  of  engraving  before 
■•ng  over,  from  a  student’s  engrav- 
\  I  ?  outfit  obtained  from  a  correspond - 
j  •  ce  school.  With  the  second  hand 
purchased  by  the  paper, 
f '  Pwfected  this  knowledge. 

)  it  was  found  that  more  efficient 
f '>P  to  date  equipment  was  needed. 

I  '6  »ccompanying  plan  of  the  engrav- 
■:  i  hey  to  indicate  the 

[ !  P®6nt  now  used,  indicates  what 
i  «  machinery  is.  With  a  remodeled 

! *  engraving  and 

-^grsphic  department,  however,  it 
apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
I)  M  problems  would  continue 

(  .  humidity  and  heat  during  the 
'  "i*"  The  New  London 

;  J  ^  practically  on  the  shores 

?  ..®/^*ries  river,  in  eastern  Con- 
the  river’s  mouth  and 
!s' J  *^ut  three  miles  from  Long  Is- 
^  °  k  inevitably  means 

,■  A  humid,  sultry  days  in  summer. 

^^^uudity  of  80  to  95  per  cent  in 
i  is  not  uncommon,  while 

'  pcratures  range  from  70  to  90  de- 
et  7k*”  •  ?  same  season.  Forty  per 
Is  about  the  lowest  re- 
■  M  *”  average  winter,  and  40 
humidity,  it  was  found. 
It  t  ^  amount  of  moisture  in 
ff-  ,|®®sphere  for  efficient,  controlled 
■  a?  of  engraving  negatives  on 


Two  ton  condensing  evaporator  on  ceiling 
of  insulated  printing  room,  with  12  span 
electric  heaters  in  front  of  unit  and  air 
filter  directly  in  front  of  coils  to  collect 
dust.  Fan  is  mounted  in  rear  of  unit  with 
choke  and  switch  to  cut  down  velocity  of 
air  from  fan.  To  the  left,  shaped  like  a 
long  tube,  is  a  heat  exchanger  to  stop  tub¬ 
ing,  running  to  compressor,  from  sweating. 

zinc,  using  Glascote  cold  top  enamel 
and  developer. 

Consequently  it  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  investigate  air  conditioning. 
With  40  to  50  humidity  it  had  been 
found  that  printing  four  to  five  min¬ 
utes  with  a  double  arc  light  (25  amps.) 
at  36  inches,  and  then  developing  one 
to  one  and  a  half  minutes,  produced 
an  ideal  negative,  with  excellent 
shadows  and  highlights.  The  snap  in 
the  negative  rapidly  disappeared,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  heat  and  humidity  rose. 
The  times  for  printing  and  develop¬ 
ing  changed  immediately  when  these 
factors  appeared,  until  printing  was 
sometimes  reduced  to  one  minute  and 
developing  to  as  high  as  eight  minutes, 
with  indifferent  or  wholly  unusable 
results. 

Many  Bsperiments  Tried 

Heating  negatives  and  plates — all 
the  usual  tricks  tried  to  overcome 
these  difficulties — were  tried  without 
obtaining  the  results  wanted.  Cuts 
improved,  but  there  was  no  certainty 
that  conditions  would  be  the  same 
the  next  day.  and  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  try  as  many  as  eight 
prints  to  get  passable  results.  It  was 
soon  found  that  flats,  probably  no 
more  than  10  by  15  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  could  be  produced  with  fair  results 
through  the  use  of  hygrometer  and 
thermometer  readings,  and  a  carefully 
worked  out  chart  of  printing  and  de¬ 
veloping  times.  The  tendency  of  the 
ammonia  in  the  enamel  to  draw  in 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  could, 
therefore,  be  anticipated  and  allowed 
for  in  small  flats. 

But  the  major  part  of  the  Day's  en¬ 
gravings  are  put  through  on  one 
daily  ^t,  pictures  accumulating  in 
the  engraving  room  until  mid-mom- 
ing.  and  then  being  e<*nt  throueh 


about  noon.  Often  this  works  up  to 
a  flat  20  by  24  inches,  and  sometimes 
two  flats  per  day.  Great  difficulty 
was  encountered,  therefore,  in  getting 
exactly  the  right  combination  of  print¬ 
ing  time  and  developing  time  each  day 
when  these  conditions  existed,  with 
little  time  in  which  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  experimental  efforts.  Similar 
difficulties,  familiar  to  everyone  with 
a  knowledge  of  photography,  were 
encountered  in  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  of  camera  work  by  staff  pho¬ 
tographers. 

First  experiments  with  refrigeration 
were  confined  to  circulating  water, 
cooled  with  ice.  'While  this  served  to 
improve  the  photography,  it  could  not 
eliminate  atmospheric  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  engraving  printing  plates.  Soon 
a  small  refrigerating  unit  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  cool  the  photographer’s  solu¬ 
tions,  and  the  water  cooling  the 
Chemco  tank  in  which  Glascote  enamel 
for  cold  top  plates  was  used  for  de- 
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When  it  was  finally  determined  to 
go  to  true  air  conditioning  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  different  refrigera¬ 
tion  concerns  were  called  in  to  con¬ 
sult  about  the  problem.  When  asked 
to  guarantee  40  per  cent  humidity  in 
the  entire  engraving  room,  with  70 
degree  temperature,  the  cost  was  found 
to  be  prohibitive.  It  was  finally  de¬ 
termined  to  experiment  with  an  in¬ 
sulated  room,  built  on  one  side  of  the 
engraving  room,  with  the  idea  of  air 
conditioning  this  room  and  locating, 
within  it,  all  the  equipment  needed  in 
the  printing  and  developing  process 
lor  engraving  flats.  Refrigerating  en¬ 
gineers  looked  this  room  over  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  could  be  cooled  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  the  moisture 
removed  from  the  room,  by  use  of  a 
half- horsepower,  self-contained  one- 
room  type,  air  conditioner.  This  unit 
was  installed,  with  this  guarantee,  and 
proved  of  no  use  whatever.  It  would 
not  take  care  of  the  heat  created  by 
the  arc  light,  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
two  windows  and  the  moisture  present 
(about  50  per  cent)  in  the  gas  used 
in  the  plate  whirling  machine.  Rela¬ 
tive  humidity  was  not  dropped  more 
than  five  per  cent,  yet  the  machine 
ran  constantly. 

This  machine  was  removed  and  the 
head  of  the  department,  from  his 
knowledge  of  refrigeration  acquired 
at  electrical  schools,  determined  to 
prescribe  his  own  remedy  for  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

He  ordered  a  two-ton  condensing 
evapiorator,  with  twelve  350-watt 
sjjace  heaters  in  front  of  the  unit, 
connected  to  a  two  horsepiower  com¬ 
pressor  outside  the  insulated  room, 
which  in  turn  was  connected  with  a 


Two  horsepower  compressor,  air  cooled, 
with  condensing  unit  taken  off.  Automatic 
gas  regulating  valve  mounted  in  tubing 
line  between  compressor  and  motor.  Com¬ 
pressor  and  condensing  unit  are  located  in 
main  engraving  room,  outside  air  condi¬ 
tioned  printing  room. 

veloping  engraving  plates.  Constant 
trouble  was  still  experienced  in  humid 
weather,  however,  through  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture  by  the  enamel  on 
plates  before  the  printing  process 
could  be  completed. 

The  saving  on  materials  used  by  the 
photographers,  through  refrigeration 
of  their  solutions,  was  considerable, 
with  perfect  control  of  conditions.  The 
next  great  need  was  control  of  the 
printing  of  engraving  plates,  to  en¬ 
able  the  plant  to  turn  out  a  20  by  24 
inch  flat,  with  true  reproduction  of 
the  highlights  and  shadows  right  out 
to  the  edges  of  the  plate.  This  was 
vital  because  the  plant  was,  by  this 
time,  using  an  ink  roll-up  process  in¬ 
stead  of  dragon’s  blood. 


Condensing  unit  mounted  in  window  ebove 
compressor,  with  a  weather  cowl  outside. 
A  16-inch  reversible  fen  is  shown,  with 
cone  shaped  metal  hood,  attached  to  con¬ 
denser  for  cooling  gases  and  also  to  act 
as  an  exhaust  or  fresh  air  fan  when  com¬ 
pressor  unit  is  not  in  operation  for  insu¬ 
lated  printing  room.  Below  a  cover  is  shown 
for  fan  to  keep  cold  air  out  of  engraving 
•tt«m  when  not  wanted. 
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condensing  unit  and  fan.  also  outside 
the  insulated  room.  This  unit,  with 
minor  adjustments  and  additions  to 
controls  and  the  addition  of  a  filter  to 
stop  the  circulating  of  dust  within  the 
air-conditioned  room,  has  worked  per¬ 
fectly. 

Purpose  of  Space  Heaters 

The  purpose  of  the  space  heaters 
may  seem  obscure  in  a  room  that  one  is 
trying  to  cool,  until  it  is  realized  that 
there  are  two  problems  here — tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity.  Thus  the  sink 
in  the  insulated  room  gives  off  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  while  scrubbing 
zinc  for  a  plate.  Water  also  enters  the 
atmosphere  from  the  cooling  system 
in  the  Chemco  developing  tank  in  the 
room. 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  coils  in  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  unit  average  37  to  40  degrees,  it  is 
evident  that  in  a  room  9  by  12  feet, 
thoroughly  insulated,  and  of  average 
height,  the  machine  could  readily  pull 
the  temperature  down  from  about  80 
to  about  70  in  five  to  eight  minutes 
running  time,  while  only  reducing 
the  humidity  about  five  per  cent. 

Space  Haafart  Importaat 
Without  going  into  too  complicated 
details,  this  means  that  if  the  controls 
were  set  to  drop  the  humidity  to  40 
per  cent,  on  a  day  when  the  outside 
humidity  was  80  per  cent,  this  might 
readily  mean  that  the  temperature  of 
the  room  would  meanwhile  drop  to 
40  degrees.  This  is  where  the  space 
beaters  come  into  the  picture.  They 
prevent  the  machine  from  dropping 
the  temperature  of  the  room  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  figure  while  the  apparatus  is 
drying  the  moisture  out  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The  space  heaters  are  arranged 
to  cut  into  operation  from  a  ther¬ 
mostat  and  relay  when  the  room 
temperature  drops  below  70  degrees, 
before  the  desired  humidity  level  has 
been  reached. 

This  arrangement  maintains  an  even 
70  degree  temperature  in  the  room 
while  the  unit  is  operating,  or  a  very 
few  minutes  after  it  had  begun  to 
operate,  even  though  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  apparatus  half  an  hour 
to  drop  the  humidity  to  the  desired 
point  on  a  very  damp  day.  The  hook¬ 
up  requires  two  thermostats  and  a 
humidistat.  One  of  the  thermostats 
is  in  parallel  with  the  humidistat.  be¬ 
ing  set  at  70  degrees  so  the  machine 
will  not  cut  off  until  the  humidistat. 
which  is  set  for  40  degrees,  has  at¬ 
tained  its  objective.  The  other  ther¬ 
mostat  operates  the  space  heaters 
(after  the  room  temperature  thermo¬ 
stat  has  cut  off)  while  the  humidistat 
is  still  calling  for  refrigerator.  Be- 
cau.se  of  heat  caused  by  the  space 
heaters,  the  ceiling  nearby  had  to  be 
covered  with  asbestos. 

Dust  Caused  DHKeulties 
Difficulty  encountered  with  dust, 
caused  by  the  air  forced  through  the 
refrigerating  coils  in  the  small  room, 
and  a  problem  while  coating  a  plate, 
was  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a  choke 
with  three  speeds  on  the  fan  and  two 
filters  in  front  of  the  coils.  For  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  dust  the  fan  is  cut 
down  or  turned  off  entirely  during  the 
few  minutes  needed  to  coat  a  plate 
with  enamel.  Using  a  choke  to  re¬ 
duce  the  speed  of  the  fan.  however, 
affects  the  efficiency  of  the  evaporator, 
allowing  it  to  get  too  cold  and  closing 
the  expansion  valve  on  the  com¬ 
pressor.  To  overcome  this,  an  auto¬ 
matic  regulating  expansion  valve  had 
to  be  installed,  to  compiensate  auto¬ 
matically  the  flow  of  gas.  And  as  the 
copper  gas  tubing  ran  into  the  warmer, 
unconditioned  outside  room,  in  humid 
temperatures  particularly,  it  had  a 
tendency  to  sweat  badly.  To  elimi¬ 
nate  this  a  heat  exchanger  was  in- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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with  thermostat  to  keep  temppp 
ture  uniform.  1.500  watts. 

CC — Electric  wall  clock 

DD — Levy  gallery  process  camera- ill 
Sec.  Rhodes’  timer  to  start  andst^ 
arc  lights  and  open  lens  at  sa.r 
time. 

EE — Macbeth  arc  lights. 

FF — Bench,  holding  15-inch  pnr 
trimmer  and  12-in.  x  18-in.  Van 
dercook  proof  press,  shelf  spa.: 
for  gasoline,  etc. 

GG — Litho  slabs  for  roll-up  ink  pr; 
cess.  Roller  is  inserted  in  cove 

HH — Waste  can. 

II — Two  H.  P.  compressor  for  me: 
printing  room  air  conditioning. 

JJ — Condenser  for  air  conditioner 
expel  heat  from  metal  print!: 
room  out  window. 

KK — 30- inch  metal  shears  for  cuttii 
zinc  with  box  for  waste. 

LL — 2- inch  Duriron  pipes  for  plumb 
ing  to  sewer  on  ceiling  of  rooo 
below,  entrance  from  machin 
above  by  numbers. 

MM — All  wood  floors  covered  witi 
Mastic  flooring.  Dark  room: 
Masonite  walls. 


for 


I 


General  plan  of  entire  engraving  room  in  plant  of  New  London  Day,  showing  location 
of  equipment,  photographers'  dark  room,  insulated  and  air  conditioned  engraving  print¬ 
ing  room,  etc.  Since  an  ei-printer  drew  the  plan,  he  used  a  printer's  measure  for  a 
scale — one  pica  to  a  foot.  The  room  size  is  24  by  36  feet. 


Key  to  Plan 

A-l-A — Photographers’  dark  room. 

B-2-B — Main  room  for  camera,  etch¬ 
ing.  etc. 

C-3-C — Insulated  air  -  conditioned 
(controlled  to  40%  humidity 
with  70"  temperature)  metal 
pirnting  room. 

D-4-D — Dark  room  for  developing  all 
films  and  negatives. 

E-5-E — Dark  room  for  loading  strip- 
film  for  process  camera. 

F  -6-F  — Room  below  engraving  room 
where  all  Duriron  acid  resist¬ 
ing  sewerage  pi{)es  are  hung 
from  ceiling. 

A — Eastman  dark  room  ventilator. 

A-1 — 8"-suction  fan  (reversible). 

A-2 — 16''-suction  fan  (reversible). 

B — Acid  sump  or  trap,  filled  with 
marble  to  neutralize  acid  (floor 
below). 

C — Refrigerated  developing  tanks: 

Cl— D-11  Dev.;  C2— F5  Hypo; 

C3 — 60-A  Dev.;  C4 — Acetic  Acid; 
30  gal.  each.  (Milk  cooler  style). 

D — Stone  sinks — hot  and  cold  running 
water. 

E — Chemco — refrigerated  cold  top  de¬ 
veloping  tank. 

F — Chemco — automatic  plate  whirler. 

G — 250-lb.  air  compressor  (floor  be¬ 
low)  . 

H — Hot  water  tank  (gas- automatic) 
(floor  below) . 

I  —  Vacuum  printing  frame  (full  page 
size). 

J  —  Macbeth  printing  double  arc  light. 
25  amp.,  with  electric  relay  and 
10-minute  Rhodes  self-timer. 

K — Stripping  table. 

L — 2-ton  air  conditioner  evaporator 
and  12  strip  electric  heaters  (sus¬ 
pended  from  ceiling). 

M — Bench  to  lay  Kodalith  transparent 
strip  film;  storage  space  for  films 
and  chemicals  on  shelves. 


N — Camera  holder  bench,  for  loading 
strip  film  on  Kodaflat. 

O — Chemco  etching  machine,  venti¬ 
lated  out  window  with  fan  to  carry 
off  acid  fumes.  Rhodes  15-second 
timer  with  variable  speed  motor. 
Stainless  steel  drum  on  ceiling  to 
hold  carboy  acid,  loaded  from  car¬ 
boy  on  floor  above.  Duriron  pipes, 
stainless  steel  valve. 

P — Chemco — gas  plate  stove  (venti¬ 
lated  out  window). 

Q — Chemco — water  plate  cooler. 

R — Refrigerated  tray  developing;  with 
coil  to  supply  cold  water  for  dilut¬ 
ing  developers.  No.  1,  D-72  de¬ 
veloper — No.  2,  acetic  acid  (stop 
dev.) — No.  3,  F5  hypo — No.  6.  run¬ 
ning  water  (wash)  with  Ea.stman 
tray  syphon. 

S — Bench  for  loading  negatives,  con¬ 
tact  printer;  shelves  for  storage  of 
AZO  and  Kodabrom  papers,  etc. 

T — Eastman  vertical  5x7  enlarger  with 
relay  and  automatic  timer. 

U — ^Four  clothes  lockers. 

V — ^Household  six-foot  refrigerator  to 
keep  moisture  out  of  enlarging 
papers  and  films  after  being 
opened  and  to  keep  bottled  de¬ 
velopers  right  temperature. 

W — Powdering  cabinet  with  suction 
fan  to  blow  dust  out  window. 

X — Drawers  for  filing  negatives,  prints, 
shelves  and  cabinets  for  keeping 
17-inch  tele-photo  lens,  9l4-inch 
lens  for  graphic  camera,  two  4x5 
speed  graphics,  candid  cameras. 

Y — One  H.  P.  refrigerator  compressor 
for  three  developing  tanks  and 
cold  water. 

Z — Simplex  24-in.  x  28-in.  print  dryer 
with  shelf  to  hold  tray  with  glossy 
solution. 

AA — Desk. 

BB — Electric  negative  drying  cabinet, 
circulates  hot  air  over  and  over 


2  Held  in  Theft 
Of  Linotype 

Two  men  charged  with  stealing 
Linotype  appeared  in  police  line-u; 
in  New  York  Feb.  5  and  were  views 
with  considerable  interest  because 
Linotype  is  almost  as  hard  to  steal 
a  red  hot  stove. 

They  were  Joseph  Williams,  25. 
of  214  E.  106th  St.  and  Manuel  Rifo: 
25,  of  853  Kelly  St.,  Brooklyn,  b/ 
printers.  The  owner  of  the  Linoty 
was  Jose  Roig,  whose  printing  plant  i.! 
at  1551  Madison  Ave.  The  Linotype  | 
valued  at  $1,200.  weighed  more  than « 
ton  and  in  the  line-up  it  was  remarkeii- 
that  Rifon  had  a  broken  arm.  ! 

When  Roig  complained  of  the  theft 
Detective  Aristo  Ramos  began  hunting 
the  Spanish  quarter  where  Roigs 
printing  place  is,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  in  the  market  for  a  Lino¬ 
type.  The  word  spread,  and  he  pres¬ 
ently  made  contact  with  Rifon,  who 
said  he  had  a  Linotype  to  sell  for  $500 
Ramos  got  the  price  down  to  $20' 
paid  the  money,  and  was  taken  b; 
Rifon  to  Williams’  apartment,  where 
the  machine  was. 

Williams  denied  any  part  in  the 
theft  and  said  he  merely  was  holding 
the  Linotype  for  Rifon. 


Linotype  Installations 


Four  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  ha'e 
been  installed  by  the  Kansas  Cil> 
(Mo.)  Star.  One  or  more  Linotype 
many  of  them  with  self-quadders,  have 
been  installed  by  the  Chief  Printing 
Company,  Chicago;  Kutztown 
Patriot;  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messengr 
and  the  Inquirer;  Vallejo  (Calif 
Evening  News;  Centre  Daily  Time! 
State  College,  Pa.;  State  Jounw: 
Lansing,  Mich;  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Re9“' 
ter;  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Leader;  SyrociU' 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard;  West  MemjJv 
(Ark.)  News;  Poughkeepsie  (N.  ‘ 
Eagle-News  and  the  Stor  and  Enter¬ 
prise;  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  M#* 
Boyd  (Wis.)  Transcript;  The 
sonian,  Lumberton.  N.  C.; 

(N.  D.)  Messenger;  TeinisfcfliiW  | 

Speaker,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.;  La  Harff 
(Ill.)  Quill;  Rock  Island  (Ill  ) 
Seminole  (Tex.)  Sentinel;  tl^ 
County  Times,  Prestonsburg,  M 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Daily  1*^®**’ 
sate  (N.  J.)  Herald-News;  HumhoU> 
(S.  D.)  Journal;  Lancaster  (Pa-) 

New  Era,  and  the  Intelligencer-Joi^ 
nal;  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  and 
Sentinel. 
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In  today’s  newspaper  plants,  every  minute 
counts . . .  between  deadline  and  delivery.  So 
when  giant  presses  begin  to  roll .  .  .  that’s 
when  Daycos  count  most.  That’s  when 
Daycos  deliver  top-notch,  trouble-free  mile¬ 
age  on  high  speed  newspaper  presses  . . . 
with  no  time  out  for  adjustments. 

Yes,  on  large  newspaper  presses,  Dayco 
H.S.”  Solid  Rubber  Rollers  in  form  position 
and  Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers  in  other  posi¬ 
tions  make  an  unbeatable  combination. 

And  for  smaller  types  of  newspaper 
presses,  Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers,  with  the 
renewable  surface  which  is  an  integral  part 


of  the  roller  construction,  deliver  non-stop, 
money-saving  mileage. 

Daycos  are  tough  . . .  and  we  mean  tough. 
Ink  and  wash-resisting  . . .  they  have  the  right 
consistency  and  affinity  for  properly  dis¬ 
tributing  and  depositing  ink.  With  Daycos 
there  is  no  ink  penetration  ...  no  soft  spots 
...  no  blisters.  And  w'hat’s  most  important 


...  no  time  out  for  changes  or  adjustment. 
Daycos  permit  presses  to  run  at  top  speeds 
under  any  climatic  condition.  And  Daycos 
won’t  deteriorate  in  storage. 

You  are  entitled  to  the  facts  and  figures 
which  prove  w’hy  Daycos  mean  money  in  the 
hank  for  large  and  small  new'spapers.  Ask 
for  them  today. 


Distributed  by 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  COMPANY 

Division  General  Priniine  Ink  Corporation 
Write  to  any  Branch: 

BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DAYCO  "H.S."  SOLID  RUBBER 
AND  "STAYPUT"  ROLLERS 

Made  Especially  for  Newspapers 

■k  -k  * 


THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

The  Originators  and  Pioneers  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Printing  and 


Lithographic  Rollers 


WlfCO  “US."  SOUO  RUBBER  FORM  ROLLERS 


DtYCO  PUENTEC  lENEWUlE  SURFACE - -  1 

EXTREMEK  SOFT  TET  \  I 

TSUCH  RUBRER  BASE  V  ,  \  I 

STOCR _ ^  V  V-  1 

— ^  21 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  PIONEER  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS 

’ 

AND  SOUO  RUBBER  ROLLERS  FOR  FORM  POSITIONS 

^  fHHttI  1  1 

CMrvmGIIT  1»4*.  TM  MYTM  MMIIN  RIPC.  CM. 

DAYCO  “STAYPUT"  ROLLERS  I 

Dayco  Base  and  Renewable  Surface  I 

CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANT  STOCK  1 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


"Edition  Scheduie  Clocks"  Increase 
Efficiency  in  K.  (.  Journal  Plan! 

Home-made  Devices  Eliminate  Confusion  Caused  by 
Typewritten  Orders — Installed  in  5  Departments 


INSTAULATION  of  “edition  schedule 
clocks”  in  various  departments  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  has  aided  the 
p)aper  in  meeting  edition  deadlines 
with  greater  smoothness  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  according  to  Gordon  F.  Elrod, 


ployes  never  knew  exactly  when  the 
next  edition  was  to  go  to  press,”  he 
,said.  “Therefore,  these  clocks  have 
made  it  possible  for  every  mnn  in 
every  department  to  know  to  the  min¬ 
ute  when  the  next  edition  is  scheduled 
to  go.” 

By  comparing  the  pictures  printed 
herewith,  it  will  be  noted  the  clock 
in  the  editorial  department  is  set  15 
minutes  behind  the  others.  Thus  15- 
minute  lag  is  the  editorial  room 
deadline  for  that  particular  edition 
which  goes  to  press  at  10  a.m.  All 
other  edition  clocks  are  .set  at  10 
o’clock,  which  is  the  composing  room 
close  for  that  edition. 

An  apprentice  boy  in  the  composing 
room  goes  around  after  each  edition 
and  sets  the  edition  schedule  clocks 
for  the  next  edition.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  Journal  can  change  edi¬ 
tion  schedules  every  day  and  yet 
everyone  can  tell  at  a  glance  when 
the  next  edition  is  to  close. 

Hartford  Veteran 


Photo  $how$  the 
"edition  schedule 
clock"  and  also  the 
Western  Union  clock 
located  in  the  en¬ 
graving  room;  fore¬ 
ground  shows  the 
engraver. 


Schedule  clock  and 
page  control  board 
located  directly 
above  the  stereo¬ 
type  moulding  ma¬ 
chine.  Another  edi¬ 
tion  clock  is  located 
in  the  composing 
room  In  front  of  the 
copy  desk. 
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Editorial  "edition  schedule  clock"  set  at 
9:45  a.m.  The  background  of  the  picture 
shows  the  central  editorial  copy  desk  and 
pneumatic  tubes. 


On  Job  At  83 


Journal  production  manager  and  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  idea. 


During  the  recent  cold  spell  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  Journal  to  ad¬ 
just  its  edition  schedules  daily  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  circulation 
department.  “We  found  that  by  send¬ 
ing  out  a  notice  each  day  on  the  edi¬ 
tion  schedules  we  were  to  maintain  on 
that  day,”  explained  Mr.  Elrod,  “it 
created  a  lot  of  confusion  throughout 
the  editorial  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 


Henry  S.  Mallison  Has  Serveci 
66  Years  As  Printer,  51  Years 
On  Hartford  Times 


It  was  Mr.  Elrod's  idea  to  install 
“edition  schedule  clocks”  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  composing,  proof  and  engrav¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  clocks  were  made  in 
the  Journal  plant  out  of  masonite, 
painted  with  flat  white  paint  for  a 
background  and  black  enamel  figures. 
The  hands  of  the  clocks  were  cut  out 
of  zinc  by  the  engraver.  The  entire 
job  was  inexpensive. 

“We  investigated  and  found  that 
many  of  the  reporters,  engravers, 
stereotypers  and  composing  room  em- 


On  Friday,  Jan.  19,  Henry  S.  Malli¬ 
son  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
composing  room  force,  was  83  years 
old.  And  that  next  day  Henry  S. 
Mallison  celebrated  his  66th  year  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  is  still 
working  for  the  Times,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  didn’t  make  any  difference. 
He  went  to  work  at  6  p.m.  and 
knocked  off  at  2  in  the  morning  just 
as  he’d  always  done  since  1889,  when 
he  started  to  work  for  the  Times. 

Mr.  Mallison  has  .seen  too  much  of 
newspaper  work  to  quit  now.  He 
remembers  the  tramp  printers,  the 
Thom  typesetting  machines,  operated 
by  women,  which  put  the  old  hand- 
compositors  temporarily  out  of  work, 
the  cylindrical  press  forms,  and  the 
old  steam  presses.  “I  could  retire,  I 
guess,”  he  said,  “but  as  long  as  I’m 
able,  I  won’t.” 


printer.”  He  describes  them  as  “free 
spenders  and  hard  drinkers,  but  with 
a  wonderful  command  of  the  English 
language.  Many  of  them  could  write 
a  first  class  editorial.” 

In  1882.  Mr.  Mallison  arrived  in  De¬ 
troit  and  joined  the  Free  Press  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  there.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  next  to  a  young  man  who  said 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  George  P. 
Mayhew,  at  that  time  foreman  at  the 
Hartford  Times.  The  young  pair 
looked  longingly  at  that  community, 
and  together  gave  up  their  jobs  and 
went  ea.st.  Mr.  Mallison’s  first  job  in 
Hartford  was  with  the  Post. 

For  seven  years,  he  switched  from 
the  Post  to  the  Courant,  the  Telegram, 
the  Sunday  Journal,  the  Times,  and 
the  Sunday  Globe,  before  finally  com¬ 
ing  to  rest  in  the  Times  51  years  ago. 


Adds  Engraving  Plant 


Photo  shows  clock  located  in  the  proof¬ 
room. 


Wanted  to  Be  Railroad  Man 

From  choice,  if  he  had  his  life  to 
live  over  again.  Mr.  Mallison  would 
be  a  railroad  man.  Even  to  this  day, 
the  old  printer’s  eyes  shine  when  he 
hears  the  New  York  expresses  streak¬ 
ing  through  Hartford,  just  as  he  did 
years  ago  as  a  boy.  When  he  was  12 
years  old.  back  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born,  he  was  bound  out 
to  a  farmer,  and  later  to  C.  F.  Dickin- 
.son,  then  publisher  of  the  Olean 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 

When  he  was  17,  he  was  working 
for  a  brother  of  C.  F.  Dickinson’s,  and 
this  gentleman  decided  he  could  make 
a  paper  go  in  Fort  Alleghany,  N.  Y. 
And  so  with  an  old  Washington  press 
and  enough  type  for  a  four-page 
newspaper,  young  Mallison  boarded  a 
freight  car  bound  for  Fort  Alleghany. 
He  and  his  employer  set  up  shop  as 
the  Fort  Alleghany  Reporter. 

But  four  years  later,  Mr.  Mallison 
had  grown  tired  of  this  commimity. 
He  threw  up  the  job  and  struck  out 
for  himself  as  a  “rolling  stone 


Hughes  Promoted 


Heads  Overseas  Sales  Division 
Of  Mergenthaler  Co. 


Following  out  a  program  of  in- 
provement,  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska 
Chronicle  has  ju-st  added  a  photo- 
engraving  plant  to  its  equipment.  D 
is  the  first  Alaskan  newspaper  to  have  I 
an  engraving  plant  of  its  own. 


Joseph  H.  Hughes,  who  has  been 
with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  15  years  and  for  two  and  a  half 
years  has  been  office  manager  of  that 
company’s  overseas  sales  division,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Hughes  attended  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  1909 
joined  the  Parsons  Trading  Company, 
New  York,  in  its  machinery  depart¬ 
ment.  That  company,  which  exported 
paper  and  printing  machinery,  then 
was  the  sales  agent  for  the  Linotype 
Company  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  Hughes  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  machinery  section 
of  the  Parsons  branch  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  he  served  for  18 
months,  before  being  made  manager 
of  that  company’s  Buenos  Aires 
branch. 

In  December,  1922,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  after  having  spent  several 
months  in  Chile,  Peru  and  Panama, 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Parsons 
company. 

Two  years  later  he  joined  the  for¬ 
eign  department,  now  the  overseas 
sales  division,  of  Mergenthaler. 


Big  Newspapers 
and 
Little 

Newspapers 


do  better  work  icith 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  give  deep,  clear  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce 
clean-printing  stereoi. 
They  require  only  moder¬ 
ate  moulding-pressure  .  •  • 
and  this  protects  type  and 
cuts;  prolongs  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets. 

Morley  Mats  are  worth  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with. 

Samples  for  the  asking. 


MORLEY  button 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I  PorUmoQth,  New  Hampd*!'* 
I  New  York  Office: 46  E.lUh  St- 
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the  central  news  room  will  be  sur-  carry  papers  to  the  mailing  room  ence,  has  announced  that  plans  are 

rounded  by  supplementary  offices  to  above.  The  mail  room  will  overhang  being  completed  to  have  outstanding 

expedite  the  handling  of  news.  a  delivery  dock  in  the  rear,  permitting  speakers  on  composing  room,  press- 

Cofor  Photo  Laboratory  bundles  of  papers  to  be  slid  by  chutes  room,  stereotyping,  picture  and  photo- 

Among  these  supplementary  offices  engraving  problems  address  the  con- 

will  be  a  photographic  studio  and  lab-  The  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  terence  ,  .  c  t, 

oratory  arranged  for  the  handling  of  lease  on  their  present  building  has  Devoid  to  the  celebration  Prog- 

color  photography.  years  yet  to  run.  The  space  will  in  Printing,  the  March  30  P.N.P.A. 

Room  will  be  provided  in  the  base-  Joseph  E.  Ridder  is  pres- 

ment  for  storage  of  nearly  a  month’s  P^^l^^her, 

supply  of  paper,  approximately  750  ^‘1  ham  F.  Johns,  general  man- 

tons.  Located  there  al.so  will  be  the  ^Ser,  of  the  papers. 


jii  Pioneer  Press  into  a  new  plant, 
one  (rf  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date 
[in  the  Northwest,  were  announced  in 
late  January  by  Northwest  Publica- 


New  ATF  Department 


tkrn  in  1938.  This  property  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Dis{>atch  Realty  Co.  for 
5327,000. 

More  than  $250,000  will  be  .spent 
to  erect  an  addition  on  one  side  of  it, 
put  on  a  fourth  story,  and  remodel 
the  front  of  the  building.  Air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  fluorescent  lighting  will  be 
provided  throughout. 

new  building 


Ground  floor  of  the  _ 

will  be  occupied  by  advertising,  audit¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments,  each 


of  which  will  have  approximately  25 
per  cent  more  space  than  .they  have 
in  their  present  quarters. 

The  second  floor  will  house  offices  of 
rrfio  station  WTCN,  owned  by  the 


Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune;  the  St.  Paul  Base- 


hall  Club,  partially  owned  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  the  Betty 
Service  Department  (cooking  school. 
*k-);  the  St.  Paul  Women’s  Institute; 
the  classified  advertising  department, 
slock  rooms,  production  offices  and 
lounges  for  company  employes. 

On  the  third  floor  will  be  a  modern- 
composing  room,  a  new  engraving 
a  stereotype  jobbing 


"gathered"— six  or  seven  in  a  group— in  contin¬ 
uous  travel  directly  from  one  compartment  to 
another,  and  then  transferred  to  the  stick  at  one 
time.  The  operation  can  best  be  described  as  that 
of  single  type  distribution  in  reverse;  in  fact, 
Ludlow  matrices  can  generally  be  gathered  as 
rapidly  as  single  types  can  be  distributed.  The 
time-savings  in  this,  and  in  spacing  and  justifying 
lines,  c:oupled  with  the  recognized  economies 
of  all-slug  make-up  and  the  many  other  Ludlow 
operation  features  all  add  up  to  consequential 
savings  in  prriduction  cost. 

Ludlow  offers  l)oth  economy  and  a  definite 
improvement  in  typographic  quality— both  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  profitable  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion.  I  et  us  send  you  complete  d«;tails  regarding 
these  economy  and  quality- producing  features. 


A  time  study  in  close  detail  of  the  operations 
required  in  setting  single  types  as  compared 
with  Ludlow  composition  brings  out  facts 
which  are  often  suprising. 

In  setting  single  types,  the  compositor 
must  pick  up  each  character  separatelv  from 
a  jumbled  pile,  turn  nick  and  face  of  each  into 
position,  and  carrv  it  to  the  stick.  A  seven- 
letter  word.  for  example,  requires  that  seven 
individual  pieces  be  pick(;d  up  one  by  one 
and  turned  into  position,  and  that  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  trips  be  made  back  and  forth  between 
case  and  stick. 

The  Ludlow  line-composing  operation  is 
quite  different.  The  broad,  flat  matrices  are 


department. 

floor  will  be  occupied 
^administration  offices  and  a  stream- 
•ned  editorial  department  in  which 


Set  in  Ludlow  Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed  and  Radiant  Medium 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 


$25,  and  a  magazine  rack  for  $7.50 

$425  for  Monotype  Equipment 


when  E.  W.  Scripps  and  John  D 
Spreckels,  their  publisher  of  the  Sc 


#  |ki  AIJ  There  was  a  cabinet  and  parts  that  wastepaper  baskets;  R.  A.  Irvine  aji 

Iflll  U|0nfl  lljn_  1110  Uly  Plgn  l  |^qD0|-  went  to  the  E.  G.  Lindner  Co.  of  Los  Laurence  Neumer,  both  of  San  Dkai 

®  »  Angeles,  printing  equipment  dealers,  each  bought  an  Underwood  type. 

|e  I  1  There  were  assortments  of  writer;  and  J.  H.  Sacks  paid  50  cej, 

Q^||0Q  llOWn  10  lllQnO  Jl  Dluuwl  J  italic,  bold  face,  and  bold  extra  con-  each  for  two  ash  tray  stands,  and 

*  densed  types  which  were  purchased  for  a  typewriter. 

by  the  same  concern.  545  Cardex  System 

"Going,  Going,  Gone!"  Rings  Through  Silent  Plant  of  Coast  There  were  five  more  $20  turtles  Aeronautical  Co.,  at  Lind. 

Paper  Which  Was  a  Favorite  of  E.  W.  Scripps  of  I^s^  Angeles,  asTdl" as”wo"galley  ctrdex  syJttm  fo?  $45*^^'*’  ‘ 

m  ./ma.  t A vi  Thus  were  the  last’  vestiges  of  fc 

By  KEN  TAYLOR  $175,  a  font  of  Memphis  bold  italic  for  5^^  distributed.  Gone  are  the  da,; 

.  .  •••  $25,  and  a  magazine  rack  for  $7.50.  ir  w  t  i. 

THE  TYPE  of  the  Son  Diego  Sun  was  finally  became  a  losing  proposition.  ,  sj— * _ ♦  o  ,  ,  .^^ripps  and  John  D 

distributed  for  the  last  time  the  Robert  Scripps  kept  his  father’s  pet  Monotype  Equipment  Spreckels,  their  publisher  of  the  Sa: 

week  of  Jan  27  running  perhaps  longer  than  he  should.  Bob  Willison  of  the  Typographic  Diego  Union,  were  publishing  rivak 

So  too  the  chases  and  turtles  and  for  that  very  reason.  Right  up  to  its  Service  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Los  Angeles  bid  but  San  Diego  boosters  and  feUoi 
imposing  stones,  the  type  casters  and  suspension,  Nov.  25,  1939,  when  the  $425  on  the  Monotype  equipment,  in-  Road  Commissioners  on  the  side 
brass  rules,  the  huge  metal  pot  in  the  circulation  lists  and  other  intangible  eluding  mold  block  and  molds,  and  got  Scattered  are  the  Sun’s  editors.  C.A 
stereotype  room  and  the  typewriters  assets  were  bought  by  the  younger  it;  and  $250  on  a  Vandercook  page  McGrew,  went  there  from  the  Net 
from  the  editorial  department.  San  Diego  Tribune  (founded  in  1895),  proof  press,  and  got  that.  York  Times  in  1908,  now  edits  tk 

For  59  long  years  the  equipment  it  remained  a  proud  and  alert  news-  Twenty-five  miles  up  the  coast,  to  San  Diego  Union;  George  H.  Thomas 
had  been  assembling.  In  hardly  more  paper.  Sometimes  it  had  to  resort  to  A.  C.  Hicks’  weekly  Encinitas  Coast  became  a  Hollywood  publicity  maj; 
than  thrice  that  many  minutes  it  was  subterfuge,  as  in  maintaining  its  Dispatch,  went  a  font  of  Metro  black  Roy  A.  Pinkerton,  is  now  editor  oi 
scattered  again,  headed  for  Chihuahua,  CNPA  membership.  For  years  this  and  Metro  light,  for  $50.  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press;  Paul  C 

Mexico;  for  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  for  deal-  has  been  carried  on  the  books  as  a  Eleven  miles  further  north,  the  Edwards  went  to  the  San  Frandta 
ers’  shops  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  charge  to  national  advertising.  This  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune  plant  was  News;  Magner  White  returned  to  re- 
Diego;  some  for  the  junk  man.  Most  kept  the  item  from  showing  on  the  the  destination  of  a  jar  of  paste  and  porting,  and  R.  L.  Chase  was  recenth 
of  it  is  still  serviceable.  But  never  books  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  turn  some  other  office  supplies,  which  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  News 
again  will  it  be  combined  into  the  being  knocked  out  by  Cleveland.  brought  a  bid  of  $3  from  co-publisher  When  J.  J.  Sugarman-Rudolph  Co 


Bob  Willison  of  the  Typographic  Diego  Union,  were  publishing  rivak 


proud  old  paper  that  was  the  Sun. 

"Old  Man's  Paper"  Sold 


The  Sun  had  tasted  the  good  things  Paul  R.  Beck. 


brought  a  bid  of  $3  from  co-publisher  When  J.  J.  Sugarman-Rudolph  Co 


locked  the  doors  that  night,  little  re- 


of  life,  too.  For  a  long  time  it  led  Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  San  mained  but  “the  handsome  brick 


.  ,  the  Tribune  in  circulation.  Then  it  Rafael  Independent,  across  the  Golden  building,”  There  was  a  “For  Sale" 

Under  the  auction^r  s  the  ^  where  there  was  no  Gate  from  San  Francisco,  successfully  sign  in  the  window  of  that, 

last  physical  effects  of  the  Old  Mans  mi..  m_=i. _  -u-.  con  o  ♦oKio  t 


„  wider  audience.  The  Tribune  shot  offered  $90  for  a  table  of  Linotype 

paper  were  dis^^d  of  .Buyers  were  consolida-  parts,  including  an  Emerson  %  h.p. 

r.  Ill  urinri  Tno-inf  tion  the  Sun’s  circulation  was  slightly  motor;  $50  for  a  type-high  flatshaver 

had  been  an  ill  ^d  and  ffiey  ™^nt  ^  20,000;  the  Tribune’s  topped  with  3  h.p.  motor,  and  $4  for  a  clock, 

o  profit.  Stdl  fr^nffie  cmp  br^^  When  the  Sun  moved  into  its  George  O.  Heffelman  of  Los  An- 


Veteran  Honored 


to  profit.  Still  fresh  in  the  crisp  ' 


Completing  50  years  of  service,  Wil- 


that  flowed  across  the  bav  from  Ckiro-  ^2,000.  When  the  Sun  moved  into  its  ueorge  u.  tieneiman  or  i^s  p  Embley,  make-up  man  of  Ike 

nSo  were  stimulSM  last  home,  the  “handsome  brick  buUd-  geles  picked  up  six  chases  for  $10  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record 

at  a,foo^v‘„S^„  of  the  Cali-  ‘C*  ^  S''""*  ""<<  ^  T’  .;^d  “ 

itT _ A  the  statement  was  made  that  in  the  7  cents  a  poimd.  j„_  9  Garfield-Grant  Hotel 


fomia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa 


tion.  which  closed  the  day  before,  ,  ,  , 

.rtf  ♦Vioco  rtllKI  iehoT-c  nn  qUadrUplOd. 


previous  five  years  its  business  had 


'  poimd.  jgj^  9  gj  Garfield-Grant  Hotel 

For  the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  and  -j'j.jg  dinner  was  sponsored  by  his  as- 
Telegrani,  Harry  S.  Webster  bid  $435  sociates.  At  the  closing  ceremony 


iego’s  Home  Newspaper.”  snd  with  his  back  to  a  3  x  4  foot 

Inside,  at  10  a.m.  Jan.  22,  Sam  Ru-  brass  plaque  on  the  wall,  which  read 
ilnh  beean  knocking  down  the  assets  “Goss 


j’our  enthusiasm  when  its  price 
mounts  up  near  its  normal  replace¬ 
ment  value. 

The  CNPA  is  52  years  old  and  proud 
of  it.  The  Sun  was  seven  years  older. 
’The  first  paper  in  the  Scripps  chain. 


High  Speed  Sextuple  Press 
The  Fastest  Press  in  the  World 
Capacity  72,000  Papers  per  Hour 
Built  Expressly  for 
The  San  Diego  Sun 
By  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.” 


foTthe  aurtio?r  sSa^r  “handsome  brick  buUding”  was  on  a  Sta-Hi  Jr.  mat  trimmer  and  $410  Homton  BroW,  manaFing° editor,  fit- 

the  scene  of  the  last  chapter  in  a  Uvely  on  a  Wessel  routing  machine. 

Rut  fnrcTotton  wprp  all  tbniiobts  of  blazoned  across  the  entire  Down  in  one  of  the  Sun’s  two  press- 

“piiiVilio  rolationc”  or  intoroQthfo  oirK  south  Wall  of  the  building  is  the  two-  rooms  Rudolph  climbed  up  over  the 
lUhS^  ’  line  legend:  “The  San  Diego  Sun.  San  folder  on  the  Goss  Sextuple  Press, 

hshmg  theones.  An  auction  is  cold  ^  Newspaper  ”  and  with  his  back  to  a  3  x  4  foot 

busmess,  and  after  you  ye  made  up  brass  plaque  on  the  wall,  which  read 

^dph  b^gan  knocking  down  the  assets  “Goss 

voiir  ontbiisiasm  its  orioo  ^1^®  highest  bidders.  Beside  him  High  Speed  Sextuple  Press 

^  .  ,  P  was  a  fire-extinguisher,  with  a  tag  fb®  Fastest  Press  in  the  World 

mounts  up  near  its  normal  replace-  j.ga^jj^  “Refill  Nov.  20,  1939.”  It  wa.s  Capacity  72,000  Papers  per  Hour 

^  m  J  J  not  refilled.  Built  Expressly  for 

■^e  raPA  IS  52  years  old  and  proud  Thg  San  Diego  Sun 

of  it.  The  Sun  was  seven  years  older.  "'®'  Boxes  Bring  fl  tJu/-T5  -T» 

’The  first  paper  in  the  Scripps  chain.  First  to  go  were  four  mat  boxes,  11^®  Go^  Prmting^^  Press  Co., 

the  Cler  eland  Press,  had  been  founded  which  sold  for  $1.  Next  were  31  pieces  .  .  ,  ,  Chicago,  Ill.” 

by  E.  W.  Scripps  in  1878.  The  San  of  metal  furniture  which  brought  $1  ,  bids.  There  were  none  offered. 

Diego  Sun  was  only  three  years  each.  Fifty-one  brass  galleys  went  to  .  ®  plaque,  which  had  held  its  posi- 
younger.  I.  Luckow  of  San  Diego  for  25  cents  ^*nn  ot  honor  for  some  30  years,  was 

The  Sun  was  11  years  old  in  1892  each.  He  also  bought  an  assortment  brass, 

when  Mr.  Scripps  went  to  San  Diego  of  tyjie  and  a  cabinet  for  $29,  and  a  Bids  were  also  not  forthcoming  on 
to  visit  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Fanny  Bagby  lot  of  assorted  press  parts  for  $50.  the  new  Goss  Octuple,  5-imit  two 
Blades.  It  had  seen  difficult  times.  An  adjustable  turtle  went  to  J.  C.  deck  with  double  folders,  but  the  con- 
had  'been  turned  back  to  a  bank  which  Flagg  &  Hesse  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  for  veyor  system  brought  $600. 
failed,  and  was  then  for  the  second  $17.50.  They  also  paid  $20  each  for  Ludlow  Equipment  Brings  $2,600 
time  in  the  hands  of  Warren  Wilson  five  turtles;  $17.50  for  a  48-drawer  ^^e  Sun’s  Ludlow  equipment,  in- 
of  San  Bernardino.  Mrs.  Blades  per-  type  cabmet;  $12.50  for  190  ^unds  of  eluding  four  cabinets  of  type,  with 
suaded  her  cousin  to  mvest  m  the  Elrod  material  and  case;  2i^  cente  74  to  tbe  Aldine  Printing 

paper.  Scripps  financed  its  purchase  apiece  of  377  pieces  of  wood  type;  $29  -t  t  eofuin 

for  Paul  H.  Blades  and  E.  C.  Hickman,  for  376  pounds  of  type  and  a  40-drawer 

and  it  remained  nominaUy  in  their  cabinet;  $17.50  for  a  Form-O-Scorch.  ^®  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 

hands  until  Mr.  Scripps  bought  their  and  $30  for  a  Model  C  Scorcher;  $385  ®^  pump  in  the  s^e^ype 

interests  in  1901,  keeping  51%  himself  for  a  Goss  curved  router.  department  were  bought  for  $2,500  by 


The  Wood  Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
caster  and  pump  in  the  stereotype 
department  were  bought  for  $2,500  by 


and  transfering  49%  to  W.  H.  Porter-  One  of  the  11  Linotype  machines  in  ^®  Evansville  Printing  Corp. 
field,  who  was  active  in  the  manage-  the  compiosing  room,  an  old  No.  8  with  George  Newman  of  San  Diego  paid 
ment  of  other  Scripps  papers  on  the  full  magazine,  was  bought  by  El  Her-  $65  for  the  Goss  melting  pot,  $10  for 
west  coast.  aldo  at  Chihuahua,  Chih.,  Mex.,  for  au  exhaust  fan,  and  bought  various 

With  the  Sun  as  a  nucleus,  Scripps  $900.  'Hiis  same  purchaser  stocked  up  ladles  and  molds,  compressors,  a  Fair- 
soon  built  the  active  Scripps  League  with  two  fonts  of  Ionic  with  bold,  two  banks  scale,  44  chairs,  a  Neon  sign  and 
of  western  papers.  fonts  of  Chelt.  bond  condensed,  an  ^  typewriter  desk. 


of  western  papers.  fonts  of  Chelt.  bond  condensed,  an 

Mrs.  Blades  not  only  sold  him  on  assortment  of  wide  spacebands  at  27^/i 
the  Sun;  she  sold  him  on  California,  cents  each;  and  two  Underwood  type- 
E.  W.  Scripps  turned  the  “visit”  into  writers. 

a  permanent  stay;  built  a  home  at  Sales  on  the  other  Linotypes  ran 
Miramar,  12  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  up  to  $1,550  for  a  No.  14. 
which  ever  after  remained  the  family  From  item  to  item  went  Rudolph 

^o*ue.  rapidly,  in  the  fast  tempo  of  the  auc- 

Had  Sentimental  Value  tioneer.  “We’re  soina  to  trv  to  eef 


sortment  of  wide  spacebands  at  27 To  Milton  Lewis  of  Venice,  Cal., 
nts  each;  and  two  Underwood  type-  went  a  bench  and  vise;  to  L.  M. 
riters.  Springer  of  San  Diego,  117  space 

Sales  on  the  other  Linotypes  ran  bands,  an  imposing  table,  and  fonts 
3  to  $1,550  for  a  No.  14.  of  Antique  and  Ionic  Bold  for  $15 


which  ever  after  remained  the  family  From  item  to  item  went  Rudolph  each;  to  the  Art  Engraving  Shop  of 
home.  rapidly,  in  the  fast  tempo  of  the  auc-  San  Diego,  two  tables,  mail  proof 

Had  Sentimental  Value  tioneer.  “We’re  going  to  try  to  get  press,  galleys,  and  a  40-drawer  type 

Becaxise  of  his  proximity  to  the  through  by  noon.”  he  promised  when  case;  to  H.  W.  McGuire  of  San  Diego, 
Sun,  he  lavished  more  attention  on  it  the  sale  started,  but  well  on  into  the  ^n  ink  pump  and  motor  for  $15,  pres- 
than  any  of  the  other  papers  received,  afternoon,  spelled  off  at  times  by  I.  M.  sure  oil  cans,  115  lbs.  of  ink,  and 
It  became  known  throughout  the  or-  Ward  and  Abe  Sugarman,  he  was  still  nietal  trucks. 

ganization  as  “the  Old  Man’s  paper.”  putting  equipment  up,  holding  it  for  I.  A.  Cleveland  of  San  Diego  bought 
This  sentimental  value  far  outweighed  a  “Going,  going!”  or  a  “Last  call!”  and  an  Underwood  and  an  L.  C.  Smith 


f  PRICES  ' 
f  REDUCED 

ON  BLANKETS 
BUILT  TO 
ACCOMMODATE 
THE  NARROWER 
WIDTH  OF 
NEWS  PRINT 


WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


TINGUE,  BROWNS  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


sented  Embley  with  a  gold  watA 
chain  and  knife,  a  gift  of  E.  D.  DeWit; 
and  Richard  DeWitt,  publishers.  Mr 
Embley  joined  the  Record  in  1890. 

ilCPil 


PRINTING  PRESS 


other  considerations  when  the  Sun  letting  it  pass  on  to  new  buyers. 


typewriter,  a  vertical  file  and  some 
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B  R  U 


1  0, 


HiimidHy  Control 
iolved  Cut  Problem 


continued  from  page  26 


-galled.  This  completed  the  necessary 
adjustments  and  alterations  on  the 
j^'stem■ 

The  compressor  used  is  an  air  cooled 
aachine;  this  was  installed,  despite 
ie  advice  of  refrigeration  engineers, 
after  it  was  found  that  the  water- 
cooled  machine  they  recommended 
would  consume  far  too  much  water. 
They  conceded  that  it  would  use  about 
;5  gallons  of  water  an  hour  and  al- 
•hough  it  was  admitted  that  a  one  and 
a  half  horsepower  water  cooled 
Machine  would  do  the  work  of  the 
two  horsepower  air  cooled  outfit,  the 
added  expense  of  the  air  cooled 


,  19  4  0 

Summi 

»  on 

'Day'  Engraving  Room 

Cos 

Stove  and  Cooler . 

.  600.00 

Engraving  M 

1,000.00 

Powdering  box . 

.  150.00 

Photography 

.,000.00 

Air  compressor  . 

.  200.00 

Labor  and 

Hot  water  tank . 

.  150.00 

penter,  electrical,  plumb- 

Refrigerator  . 

.  100.00 

ing,  tinsmith,  refrigeration 

6,000.00 

Acid  tank . 

.  100.00 

— 

Lockers  . 

.  75.00 

Total  co.st  . $12,000.00 

Camera  Lens . 

.  150.00 

Ink  slabs  . 

.  125.00 

Cost  of  Engraving  Room 

Print  drier  . 

.  100.00 

Transformation 

Neg.  drier . 

.  100.00 

Carpenter  labor  and  material  $1,250.00 

Camera  . 

.  900.00 

Plumbing  labor  and  material 

Arc  lights  . 

.  150.00 

(acid  resist)  . 

1,250.00 

Screen  . 

.  150.00 

Electrical  labor  and  material 

1,500.00 

Metal  Shear.s  . 

.  150.00 

Tinsmith  labor  and  material. 

500.00 

Proof  pres.s . 

.  75.00 

Refrigeration,  air  condition- 

Print  cutter  . 

.  25.0-0 

ing  labor  and  material .... 

1,500.00 

— 

— 

$5,000.00 

$6,000.00 

Machinery 

Striping  table  .  $150.00 

Dev.  Tank  .  150.00 

Whirler  .  150.00 

Print.  Light  .  150.00 

Vacuum  Frame  .  150.00 

Etched  .  1,000.00 


Photographers’  Equipment 

Enlarger .  150.0D 

Contact  printer .  50.00 

Speed  Graphic  (complete) . .  250.00 

Speed  Graphic  (complete) . .  250.00 

Telephoto  Graphic  Camera . .  300.00 


$1,000.00 


Controls  located  in  air-conditioned  en> 
iraving  printing  room:  Upper  unit:  Heat 
tkrmostat  (wired  to  a  relay),  to  main¬ 
tain  heat  from  space  heaters  in  front  of 
condenser  when  room  temperature  drops 
below  70*.  Middle  unit:  Cold  thermostat 
tor  compressor  which  operates  when  room 
9cns  above  70°.  Lower  unit:  Humidistat 
«nnected  in  parallel  with  cold  thermostat, 
•bis  Humidistat  keeps  compressor  running 
until  fO  per  cent  humidity  is  obtained. 

^chine  seemed  amply  justified  in 
future  savings  on  water  bills. 

The  only  extra  equipment  needed 
tor  the  outfit,  aside  from  20  pounds 
M  IVeeon  gas,  was  a  hydrator  for  col¬ 
lecting  moisture,  two  gauges  and 
several  line  valves.  The  completed  in- 
^ation  is  so  efficient  that,  with  arc 
hght  and  plate  whirler  running  dur- 
^  the  operation,  not  more  than  a 
per  cent  increase  in  humidity 
“Oni  the  selected  goal  of  40  per  cent 
®oisture  is  ever  noticed.  This,  of 
course,  is  practically  negligible  in  the 
fesulte  obtained,  and  the  air  condition- 
has  completely  solved  the  prob- 
Because  of  the  excellent  results 
?“tained,  in  fact,  the  air  conditioner 
js  used  winter  and  summer,  regard- 
*ss  of  outside  temperatures,  to  have 
ui^rm  conditions  at  all  times. 

Because  it  was  found  that  the  heat 
^oved  from  the  insulated  room  was 
expelled  into  the  main  portion 
ffie  engraving  room,  through  the 
denser  on  the  compressor,  the 
udenser  unit  was  taken  off  the 
^  and  hung  in  front  of  a 

''dow.  A  16-inch  exhaust  fan  was 


placed  inside  the  condenser,  to  force 
the  air  through  it  and  out  the  window. 
This  was  fitted  with  a  cover  to  be 
placed  over  the  inlet,  so  that  cold  air 
could  be  kept  out  in  the  winter,  and 
a  separate  switch  which  permits  its 
use  as  an  ordinary  exhaust  fan  when 
the  refrigeration  outfit  is  not  operat¬ 
ing,  thus  making  it  possible  to  expel 
fumes  from  the  engraving  room 
quickly  at  any  time. 

Other  Developments 
Out  of  the  insulation  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  of  this  room  grew  several 
other  imique  developments  in  the 
New  London  Day’s  engraving  plant. 
While  many  photoengravers  contend 
that  a  10  by  15  inch  flat  is  about  as 
large  as  it  is  possible  to  handle  satis¬ 
factorily  with  the  ink  roll-up  process, 
because  highlight  dots  will  be  smaller 
than  required  on  the  outside  edges 
of  a  larger  flat,  the  air-conditioning 
plant  has  remedied  this  condition. 
The  Day  engraver  discovered  this 
when  the  air-conditioning  system  got 
into  smooth  operation.  He  finds  it 
possible  to  make  tighter  strip-film 
negatives  than  are  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  roll-up  ink  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  made  another 
discovery. 

This  was  that  the  65  line  screen 
could  be  advanced  on  his  camera  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  separation, 
instead  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  stop  cut  down  two  thirty-seconds 
of  an  indi  from  the  64  to  1  ratio  of 
camera  extension,  on  shadow  and  nor¬ 
mal  exposures.  These  changes  pro¬ 
duce  smaller,  sharper  dots  in  the 
shadows  and  eliminate  all  the  weak¬ 


ness  about  the  edges  of  the  highlight 
dots.  Before  air-conditioning  this 
room  the  weak  edges  of  the  highlight 
dots  was  almost  desirable,  because  the 
plate  could  then  be  rubbed  with  a 
little  cotton  to  open  the  dots  up. 

The  result  of  this  experimentation 
with  the  screen,  plus  the  advantages 
of  controlled  conditions  in  coating, 
printing  and  developing  plates,  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  success  of  the 
roll-up  ink  process.  It  enables  the 
engraver  to  etch  three  thousandths  on 
the  first  bite  with  perfect  safety,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  a  plate  which 


is  ideal  for  the  ink  process.  The  cut 
is  taken  to  seven  thousandths  in  re¬ 
etching  without  losing  any  dot. 

The  New  London  Day  engraving- 
photographic  department  employs  one 
all-around  engraver  and  two  photog¬ 
raphers,  all  on  full  time  and  a  40-hour 
week. 

Average  annual  production  of  the 
department  is  60,000  square  inches  of 
65  line  screen  halftones.  No  line  work 
is  done  at  present.  About  1,000  pic¬ 
tures  per  year  are  taken  by  photogra¬ 
phers.  Total  cost  of  running  entire 
department,  including  photography, 
18  cents  per  square  inch  of  cuts  used. 
Cost  of  engravings  alone  about  9 
cents  a  square  inch. 

Index  Aids  (rail 

As  an  aid  to  the  printing  industry, 
researchers  and  schools  preparing  ed¬ 
ucational  printing  programs,  R.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Karch,  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
has  compiled  a  comprehensive  index 
to  the  most  important  periodicals  of 
printing  and  allied  subjects,  grouping 
articles  on  processes,  procedures,  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  management. 
Since  its  inauguration  in  1935  the 
number  of  index  cards  has  grown  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000. 

New  Typewrilers 

To  provide  more  legible  copy  for 
copy  readers  and  machine  operators, 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  recently  replaced  all 
typewriters  in  the  city  room  with  the 
latest  model  machines,  having  large 
type  and  a  Gothic  E.  They  are  nine 
pitch  (nine  letters  to  the  inch). 
Forty-three  machines  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  offices. 
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the  aew  double-ear 

SUP-OFF 
INGOT 


JUST 
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THAT 


Pictorr  «upplefnentf>  of  limrly  local  and  wire  photoa 
by  offset  climinalc  coal  of  engravinga,  mala  and 
HicreoM.  .4T  F  Webendorfer  web  prcaaca,  apccialixcd 
io  meet  your  requiremenia,  or  alandard  abed  fed 
modcia  give  higb-apeed  quality  production. ..for  leaa 
monev.  Ask  you  .VTF  Salesman  for  details.. .or  write 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 

Offset  Difi-sion*  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


However  you  pick  it  up  there’s  an  ear  to  receive  the 
hook — a  long,  roomy  ear  with  a  bevel  that  catches  the 
hook  as  though  drawn  to  it  by  a  magnet.  And  after 
it  has  melted  down  to  about  3  inches,  the  tip  drops 
noiselessly  into  the  metal-pot.  (See  illustration.)  No 
more  lifting  the  hot  tip  off  by  hand. 

AND  HERE  YOU  HAVE  THE  TWIN-TYPE  WATER-COOLED  MOLD 

to  recast  your  metal  into  Slip-off  ingots  when  you  remelt.  These 
molds  have  cavities  above  and  below.  While  the  u]^^  cavities 

are  being  filled  the 
lower  ones  are 
cooling.  The 
molds  range  from 
4  cavities  to  16 
cavities. 

For  air-cooling 
the  individual 
Roll  -  over  mold 
dumps  the  ingot 
without  lifting. 

Write  for  more 
details  and  pho¬ 
tographs. 

UNITED  AMEMCAN  METALS  CORFN 

202  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2248  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

785  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


4101  Curtis  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


as 


fine  a  metal  as  is  made 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ElfO  R 


TWO  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 


iewC 


THE  T  WO  Or  rSTANDING  inethanical  devel¬ 
opments  of  tlie  j)ast  week  or  so.  in  our  oj)inion, 
are  the  sliipment  (»f  the  new  offset  press  to  Hart¬ 
ford  where  it  will  print  the  ))roiK)sed  Neir.sdaUy, 
and  the  appearance  of  Xctc  York  Post  on  Monday 
of  this  wwk  in  a  new  tiress  designed  hy  Xorinan 
Bel  Geddes. 

ITidoubtedly  the  change  in  the  Post  format 
caust'd  the  most  exeitement  in  printing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  circles  because  of  the  well-established 
fame  of  Bel  Geddes  as  a  master  of  mcKlem  de¬ 
sign.  His  Ijeautifully  conceived  General  Motors 
Futurama  at  the  World’s  Fair  last  year  made  his 
name  known  to  millions.  Everyone  was  agog  to 
know  what  he  would  do  when  he  turned  his  hand 
to  the  designing  of  a  new.spa|)er. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  radically  changed 


the  ai(|H‘arance  of  the  Post,  and  in  many  ways  it 
is  an  imj)rovement,  but  to  our  way  of  thinking 
the  result  is  not  up  to  exj)ectations.  Perhaps  Um) 
much  was  ex|x*cted.  Heavy,  black  heads  are  m»t 
new.  or  are  the  practices  of  laf)elling  a  page  in 
the  folio  line,  ami  placing  heavy  two  and  three 
c-tilumn  heads  Ixmeath  the  fold.  Neither  is  the 
idea  of  eliminating  column  rules  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Bel  Geddes  has  done  a  lK)ld  and  interesting 
job,  and  the  Post  is  to  l>e  congratulated  ou  its 
courage  in  seeking  something  new  in  journalism. 
The  effect  is  not  at  all  displeasing;  in  many  of  its 
asiK'cts  it  is  excellent.  .\nd,  as  Mr.  Bel  Geddes 
jMunts  out  in  his  statement,  the  job  is  by  no  means 
finished.  Perhaps  the  Post  change  will  influence 
other  papers  which  need  a  face-lifting  job. 

Shii)ment  of  the  Wel)endorfer-Wills  sjiecially 


Imilf  web  offset  j)ress  to  Hartford  l)rings  a  -jr 
nearer  to  reality  the  idea  of  a  metro|)olitan  iiti. 
daily.  There  is  no  doubt  that  off.set  provl;- 
printing  wonomies.  and  the  entire  newspajxr  fr 
is  watching  the  ex|H*riment  with  interest.  Ho» 
i-ver.  the  big  drawback  to  greater  economy,  s 
pre.stmt.  is  the  fact  that  ty|M?  for  an  offset  new- 
pa|H‘r.  lK)th  text  ami  advertising,  must  l)e  .set* 
standard  t.v|H*.setting  machines  if  either  reader 
adverti.ser  is  to  l>e  jrlea.sed.  T  here  is  also  tht 
t|Ucstion  as  to  what  results  would  1h“  obtained  ii 
an  off.set  pajarr  trierl  to  cominde  in  number « 
editions,  or  quantity  of  circulation,  with  metro- 
|M>litan  new.spaiHTs. 

Whatever  the  <|ue.stions,  there  is  no  doubt  tht 
the  Po.st  change  and  the  Hartford  venture  *S 
Ixuir  close  watching  by  the  newspaiRT  field. 
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Father  and  Two  Sons  Set  Unusual 

material  and  consequently  more  work 

f  M  I  llaf  was  available.  Five  men  were  imme- 

Service  Record  on  Hartford  Daily  ^-teiy  hired  to  leam  to  o^rate  the 

■  machrnes  and  soon  new  Linotypes 

WHEN  Oct.  20,  1940,  rolls  around  it  on  farms  and  tobacco”  after  his  grad-  were  added.  Mr  Turner  was  one  of 
will  bring  with  it  two  anniversaries  nation  from  school,  but  then  he  fol-  ®  opera  e 


the  first  men  to  learn  to  operate 


of  which  the  Hartford  Courant  is  very  lowed  the  family  footsteps  along  the 


Years  of  hard  and  conscientious 
work  followed,  but  they  were  years 


posing  room,  and  where  his  brother,  made  memorable  to  Bert  Turner  by 
Frederick,  had  been  employed  since  ‘R®  mterestmg  people  he 


he  was  eight  years  old. 

Young  “Bert”  began  serving  his 


met.  Mr.  Turner  recalls  the  visits  of 
Mark  Twain  to  the  composing  room 
to  discuss  his  ill-fated  type-setting  in- 


four  years’  apprenticeship  in  the  ^ual  the  elder  Turner.  Then 


way,  as  a  printer  s  _  devil,  which  he  too  he  recalls  watching  the  always- 


says  meant  “cleaning  up  making  jn^naculate  Charles  Dudley  Warner 


.getting  cov-  cautiously  through 


ered  with  ink,  and  thinking  you  were  that 


a  printer.' 


he  might  soil  his  crisp  linen  suits  by 


proud  -  the  fif.  _  path  to  the  Courant  building,  where  Jfears  or  nara  ana  conscienuous 

tieth  anniver-  his  father  was  foreman  of  the  com-  followed  but  they  were  years 

sary  of  associa-  posing  room,  and  where  his  brother,  made  rnemorable  to  Bert  urner  y 

t ion  with  the  pa-  Frederick,  had  been  employed  since  the  brdliant.  interesting  peop  e  e 

per  of  Bertrand  W  he  was  eight  years  old.  i^®t  Mr.  Turner  recalls  the  visits  of 

H  Turnpr  invial  K. .  ..n  t.  •  Mark  Twain  to  the  composing  room 

and  popular  su-  V  ^  f  serving  his  discuss  his  ill-fated  type-setting  in- 

SrinKent^f  P  '  A  WnUceship  in  the  ^ua^  vention  with  the  elder  Turner.  Then 

thT  comnosine  L,  ‘/I  ®  pnnter s  devil,  which  he  ^e  recalls  watching  the  always- 

room  ^d  Sf  ^  J  immaculate  Charles  Dudley  Warner 

Setion  ofJSS  BL.  M  'tiaking  his  way  cautiously  through 

SarrS  serviS  BlL  M  the  room,  proofs  in  hand,  fearful  that 

to  the  Courant  in  might  soil  his  crisp  linen  suits  by 

this  one  depart-  He  began  work  with  the  Courant  in  brushing  against  the  forms.  He  re- 

ment  by  three  B  H  Turner  printing,  and  for  members  well  the  frequent  visits  of 

members  of  the  always  been  grateful,  for  General  Hawley,  who  always  insisted 

Turner  family.  acquainted  him  with  the  most  on  shaking  hands  with  everyone,  and 

The  month  of  October  is  apparently  set  of  characters  who  ever  who  rarely  if  ever  forgot  a  name, 

a  “high  spot”  month  for  the  Courant  ^.^^ed  a  newspaper  office,  confident  ^ 

The  oldest  newspaper  of  continuous  w^s  on  th.  mTvl  These  were  also  years  of  rapid 

publication  m  the  United  States,  it  growth  and  expansion  for  the  Courant 

just  recently  celebrated  its  175th  an-  Turner  set  three  '^R*ch  grew  from  four  to  eight,  to  16 

niversary  on  Oct  29,  1939.  Next  Oc-  and  24  pages,  and  with  the  advent 

remarkable  record  of  loyalty  to  one  ......  .  ,  ,  and  more.  The  composing  room  grew 

organization  will  be  passed,  when  strict  disciplinarian  was  the  late  from  a  small,  partitioned-off  section 

three  men,  the  late  Jacob  A.  Turner,  Jacob  A.  Turner,  then  foreman  of  the  occupied  the  entire  fifth  floor 

and  his  two  sons,  Frederick  W.  Turner,  composing  room.  He  laid  down  two  ^f  building. 

retired,  and  Bertrand  H.  Turner,  will  rules  to  his  men,  which  greatly  im-  -phe  paper’s  circulation  grew  and 


Outside  of  office  hours,  Bert  Turno's 
favorite  recreation  and  sport  is  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been  harness  horse  radiif 
The  Turner  family  have  always  bee 
lovers  of  fine  horses  and  dogs  aac 
bred  and  raised  many  of  them  on  tk 
senior  Turner’s  farm. 

In  his  early  days  on  the  Courant 
Bert  and  his  father  used  to  drive  theii 
team  to  work,  stabling  the  horsei  a: 
the  rear  of  a  building  on  a  street  nea; 
the  Courant  plant.  Bert  used  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Grand  Circuit  races  regularly 
in  those  days  and  is  a  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  great  harness  hone 
of  the  past.  He  trained  not  a  few 
himself. 

Particularly  fond  of  dogs,  M: 
Turner  has  owned  many  of  them.  Hi; 
favorite  breed  is  the  Airedale. 


B.  H.  Turner 


He  began  work  with  the  Courant  in  brushing  against  the  forms.  He  re- 
the  hand  set  days  of  printing,  and  for  members  well  the  frequent  visits  of 


this  he  has  always  been  grateful,  for  General  Hawley,  who  always  insisted 
it  acquainted  him  with  the  most  on  shaking  hands  with  everyone,  and 


Mr.  Turner  is  a  member  of  Han¬ 
ford  Lodge,  No.  19,  BPOE,  and  of  the 
Lions  Club.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Cora  Louise  Hart,  anc , 
they  live  at  54  Burton  Street  t 
Hartford. 


invaaea  a  newspaper  omce,  connaent  ^ 

of  immediate  but  brief  employment —  ,  r  „ 

the  always  on  the  move  “tramp  print-  o 

ers.”  “Swifts,”  they  were  called,  for  growth  and  expansion  for  the  CouranL 
they  could,  says  Mr.  Turner,  set  three  which  grew  from  four  to  eight,  to  16 


Daily  Restyled 


.ilica  lliUC'll  Ljpc  111  Ulie  IllKllV  aa  r  «  j  ^  X  -e/v/v 

le  fastest  man  on  the  regular  crew.  ^he  Sun^y  Courant  to  100  pages 

.  .  ,  ,  and  more.  The  composing  room  grew 

A  strict  disciplinarian  was  the  late  f^om  a  small,  partitioned-off  section 


have  completed  a  total  of  180  years  of  pressed  his  youthful  son,  and  which  continued  to  grow. 


The  paper’s  circulation  grew  and 


service  to  the  Courant.  This  achieve-  never  forgotten.  One  was  1912,  Mr.  Turner  became  night 

ment  is  one  which  might  well  give  Obey  Orders -- Argue  Afterwards.  foreman  of  the  composing  room,  and 
even  a  “Believe  It  Or  Not”  Ripley  The  other  was,  “Liquor  Will  Not  Mix  1931  became  superintendent,  the 
nause  for  thought.  With  Printer’s  Ink.” 


pause  for  thought. 

Joined  Courant  in  1890 

Bertrand  Turner  entered  the  em 


"Real  Artists  of  the  Trade" 


position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Turner  believes  that  the  type- 


But  even  Jacob  Turner  was  lenient  setting  machine  is  one  of  the  greatest 


ploy  of  the  Courant  on  Oct.  20,  18%,  with  the  “Swifts.”  Restless,  hard-  inventions,  and  in  this  he  is  supported 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Frederick  drinking  men,  “they  lived  on  liquor  by  his  brother,  Frederick  W.  Turner. 
W.  Turner,  as  superintendent  of  the  ®iid  soup,”  but  you  could  depend  on  By  making  possible  the  publishing  of 
composing  room,  when  the  latter  re-  them  when  they  were  working.  Bert  huge  editions  of  daily  and  Sunday 
tired  March  1,  1931,  after  serving  the  Turner  says  they  “never  jumped  their  newspapers,  as  well  as  books  and  pe- 
paper  for  61  years.  Their  father,  who  siL”  meaning  they  never  left  a  job  riodicals,  it  has  greatly  benefited  the 
retired  in  1913,  and  died  in  1924,  had  unfinished.  “They  were  the  real  ar-  general  public,  the  Turners  believe, 
attained  the  unequalled  record  of  69  tists  of  the  printing  trade,”  Mr.  Turner  However,  to  Bert’s  mind,  the  greatest 
years  with  the  Courant.  observes,  “a  vanished  but  not  forgotten  advancement  in  newspaper  printing  is 

,.Tj _ rr  -  -  ,-c  1.1  j  tribe.”  the  dry  mat,  facilitating  as  it  does  the 

of  Sis  reco’id"^  But  ITen  Lre  ?o,°ht  The  youthful  Bert  served  out  his  ^P^^^y 

says,  he  considers  himself  fortunate  apprenticeship  and  then  became  a  ^  u  ^ 

to  have  learned  his  trade  and  worked  compositor,  and  assisted  in  set-  ^  ^  condition, 

in  an  organization  that  has  had  asso-  ting  advertisements  and  in  the  tasks  uia^ing  its  handling  difficult,  not  to 


years  with  the  Courant. 

“Bert”  Turner  is  justifiably  proud 
of  this  record.  But  even  more  so,  he 


in  an  organization  that  has  had  asso 


ciated  with  it  throughout  the  passing  ut  “make-up.” 


w  ^  I  and  splendid  men  as  -^e  first  Linot^e  machine  was  in-  Courant’s  present  publisher,  Henry  H. 
Sontinl  Sfrk  w  1893.  There  was  a  total  of  Conland,  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  the  great 

A  14  employes  in  the  composing  room  at  strides  in  mechanical  efficiency  that 

r/rU  time,  and  these  men  received  have  been  made  under  his  leadLhip. 

h  11  f  "T/  /if  new-fangled”  d^ice  ^t  his  insistence,  the  most  modern 
wbnm  bi  with  decidedly  mixed  emotions.  They  equipment  has  been  installed  through- 

whom  he  knew  personally  and  ad-  wondered  how  many  of  them  wou  d  the  plant.  “Mr.  Conland  stands 

L  u  -  X,  .  tb  machme  could  ready  always  to  do  anything  in  his 

He  was  born  m  Hartford,  Nov.  19,  do  the  \vork  of  six  men  and  do  it  po^gr  to  make  the  Courant  a  better 
1873,  the  son  of  Jacob  A.  and  Viola  E.  faster  and  more  accurately.  more  readable  naoer.”  savs  Mr 


say  dangerous. 

Enthusiastic  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
Courant’s  present  publisher,  Henry  H. 


Passaic  Herald-News  Has 
New  Text  and  Head  Type 

Type  dress  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J 
Herald-News  has  been  restyled  com¬ 
pletely,  with  Tl-^-point  Excelsior  re¬ 
placing  a  7-on-8  and  with  headline 
in  Metromedium,  14-point  to  30-poin: 

Banners  have  been  abandoned.  De¬ 
partmentalized  pages  are  set  off  by  2- 
col.  labels  in  thin-spaced  handsc 
Empire.  Variety  is  achieved  by  use 
of  cap  and  upper-and-lower  anc 
roman  and  italic  heads.  All  old  heac 
faces  —  from  Cheltenham  Bold  to 
Cameo — ^have  been  scrapped. 

When  occasionally  a  step-up  fr® 
30-point  to  48  or  larger  type  is  de- 
sir^,  the  transition  is  smooth  fr<® 
Mergenthaler’s  Metromedium  to  Lud¬ 
low’s  Tempo. 

A  10-point  Metroblack  with  Metro- 
lite  is  standard  for  lines  under  cuts. 

An  abbreviated  folio  is  carried  a', 
the  inside  top  corner  of  each  page,  ® 
18-point  page  number  on  the  outside 
giving  each  page  an  “open  air”  effeC- 
at  top. 

P.  J.  Burton,  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  was  called  in  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  typographical  ovfH' 
haul. 


H.  King  Speaks 


Turner.  He  worked  “for  a  year  or  so  Of  course  their  fears  were  ground- 


and  more  readable  paper,”  says  Mr. 
Turner. 


Howard  King,  typographic  consiu- 
tant  for  Intertype  Corporation,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Buffalo  Craftsmen  or- 
Jan.  11.  The  day  following  he  spo*^ 
before  the  Columbus  Ad  Club  at  noon 
and  the  Columbus  Craftsmen  at  nign- 


id B s  3  Bjr  »  gg-g-?  gff  g-gr.§-^ssrg  g-B.o>:g-  I  ar 


ITU  Vacations 


“ATF  Gun  Mix"  Cans 
Hold  Liner  Vulcania 

More  than  $1,000,000  of  cargo 
from  the  24,000  ton  liner  "Vulcania" 
was  detained  recently  at  Genoa  by 
Italian  officials  pending  investiga¬ 
tion  of  15  mysterious  five-gallon 
cans  consigned  to  the  Swiss  agents 
of  American  Type  Founders,  Inc., 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  legend  "ATF  Gun  Mix"  on 
the  labels  hinted  so  strongly  at 
contraband  that  a  military  guard 
was  placed  over  the  entire  cargo. 
Italian  officials  cabled  frantically 
for  information  as  to  the  shipment. 

Louis  M.  Plenninger,  export  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Type  Founders, 
cabled  Genoa  that  "ATF  Gun  Mix" 
is  a  harmless  liquid  used  in  air  guns 
on  printing  presses  to  prevent  off¬ 
set,  i.e.,  the  transfer  of  wet  init 
from  the  top  of  one  sheet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  next  as  the  printed 
sheets  come  off  the  press.  Thus 
another  "international  Incident"  was 
ended. 


In  iDrinfltlfilu  motors,  one  to  rotate  the  paper  and 

III  ■Jf  other  to  move  it  horizontally  to 

K  -I  ki  n  —  Ui  line  up  the  margin  of  the  sheet.  One 

Daily  News  Completes  stationed  at  the  folder  in  the 

Installation  of  Four  pressroom  can  move  any  or  all  of 

Most  Modern  Units  ‘hese  reels  into  the  desired  position 

by  simply  pressing  a  button. 

The  Spriwg/icld  (Mass.)  Daily  News  The  entire  press  and  its  control 
MS  installed  a  new  Goss  high  speed  system  were  built  according  to  speci- 
press  in  its  expansion  plan.  The  new  fications.  Eight  carloads  of  parts, 
equipment  includes  five  heavy  duty,  .shipped  from  Chicago,  were  u.sed  in 
high  speed,  anti-friction  units,  a  heavy  con.struction.  Largest  single  part  was 
duty  folder  and  automatic  paster.  the  folder,  which  weighs  414  tons.  In- 
This  is  the  only  press  of  its  kind  in  to  the  control  system  went  eight  miles 
•Jie  East  and  the  second  in  the  coun-  of  electric  wiring  and  44  motors, 
try  the  other  being  in  Omaha,  Neb.  ranging  in  size  from  the  twin  100- 


lew  Goss  press  in 
Springfield  Daily 
News  plant. 


Edward  White  was  recently  installed 
for  his  tenth  term  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Photo-Engravers  Union, 
Local  1  at  the  25th  annual  meeting 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn. 


Overhead  Conduits 


FACTOR 


New  Ludlow  Equipment 


T  our  "pet  worry  w, ,  ..jt 
is  eliminated  when  Wi 
you  use  Wood  Dry 
Mats — for  here’s  a  T 

mat  that  really  liolds 
middletone  detail — casts 
clean  with  hrilliant  high¬ 
lights  and  good  solid  blacks  as 
well!  For  a  revelation  in  Dry 
Mat  performance  —  specify 
"WOOD”. 


Always  Uailona 


Brown  Jug"  Victors  and  Losers 


Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  Boasts  of  Attractive  Miss  Who 
Can  Turn  Out  Cuts  on  Homemade  Equipment 

By  ORMAL  I.  SPRUNGMAN 

three  years  ago  Miss  Marion  a  twisted  rope.  Discarded  emery 
Strahl’s  knowledge  of  cameras  and  wheel  gears  furnish  the  turning  power, 
things  photographic  was  pretty  nearly  while  the  plate  is  revolved  over  an 
nil.  Today  she  is  not  only  chief  pho-  electric  hot  plate  placed  in  the  bottom 
tographer  for  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  of  the  whirler.  The  dip-box,  resembl- 
Daily  Press,  but  she  makes  all  the  ing  a  rocker-type  photo  print  washer, 

is  also  homemade.  This  is  used  for 
w  _  biting  into  the  plate  during  the  cut- 

making  process. 

With  everything  in  readiness.  Miss 
Strahl  can  shoot  a  picture  and  make 
the  engraving  ready  for  the  presses  in 
slightly  less  than  an  hour. 

During  her  first  year  with  the  Press, 
this  unusual  Miss  snapped  112  pic- 
tures  which  saw  print  in  her  paper. 
Some  of  these  were  sufficiently  un- 
usual  to  rate  big  play  in  the  news  and 
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Shown  above  are  mechanical  foremen  ( 

Associate  Publisher  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr. 
the  Brown  Jug  contest  began.  Left  to 
Jack  Hardlman,  “  “ 

man;  Bill  Boylan,  special  shift  foreman 
Tribune  ad  side;  Ernie  Sadll 
Beeson,  Register  engraving  foreman;  Ch 
Ken  Trunnell,  foreman.  Register  ad  tide;  Glen  Meloy,  Register  News  side  forotMn 
John  Mason,  Register  press  foreman;  Inset,  Carl  Bloomburg,  Sr.,  chief  machlnitl. 


’  both  the  Register  and  the  Trlbuno,  vKl 
looking  over  copies  of  both  papers  bsfon 
right:  Tom  Moore,  Tribune  press  fortmw 
Tribune  composing  foreman;  George  Nielsen,  Tribune  stereotype  W 

.  *  in  engraving;  Harold  Brlghtman,  fortnm 

engraving  superintendent;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.;  Eirl 


HERTOFORE  the  brown  jug  has  been  Actual  competition  lasts  over  the 
accepted  by  most  of  tis  as  either  a  month  of  January, 
container  of  liquids  or  something  the  Three  city  editions  of  both  papers 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Minne-  dates  of  which  are  chosen  before  the 
sota  fought  over  annually  on  the  month  begins  and  kept  secret  in  i 
gridiron.  sealed  envelope,  are  the  basis  for 


Marlon  Strahl,  chlaf  photographer  and 
engraver  for  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Dally 
Press,  Is  shown  starting  out  on  a  prowl  for 
news  plx  with  her  Rollelflex. 


sealed  envelope,  are 
Comes  now,  however,  news  from  the  judging.  Judges’  names  are  also  kqn 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  secret. 

that  the  brown  jug  has  been  made  the  In  addition  to  display  of  the  Browr 
trophy  in  its  annual  Brown  Jug  Con-  Jug  trophy  in  the  Register  and  Tribu» 
test  for  mechanical  excellence.  building  with  credit  being  given  du 

The  contest,  started  in  1937  by  Joe  winners,  men  on  the  victorious  side 
Pezdirtz,  mechanical  superintendent  will  each  be  given  a  miniature  Browr. 
of  both  newspapers,  pits  the  crafts-  Jug. 

manship  of  the  night  Register  men  Results  of  the  contest  since  its 
against  the  skill  of  the  day  Tribime  origin  are:  1937 — Register;  193^ 
workers.  Register;  1939— Tribime. 


After  light  from  powerful  carbon  arcs  is 
passed  through  copy  negative  to  zinc 
emulsion,  the  plate  is  developed  In  a  pan 
of  water,  dyed  purple,  fixed  with  hardener, 
and  baked  over  the  gas  plate  heater  shown. 
When  dark  background  browns  and  Image 
shows  clearly,  "cooking"  process  is  done. 
The  sharpened  point  of  an  ice  pick  etches 
the  border  before  plate  is  inserted  in  acid 
in  homemade  dip-box. 


Teachers  of  Printing  Will  Meet  in  Construction  of  an  additional  ston 

_  30-J“'y  3  S  S 

rotogravure  sections  of  such  outside  The  dates  of  June  30,  July  1,  2  being  undertaken  at  once.  The  Sui 

papers  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  and  3  have  been  tentatively  set  for  the  bought  this  large  building,  home  o! 

the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nineteenth  Annual  Conference  on  the  old  Vancouver  World,  about  thret 

Prior  to  1936  the  Press  had  its  cuts  Printing  Education  to  be  held  at  the  years  ago  and  engaged  in  extensive 

made  out  of  town.  'When  it  finally  de-  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  alterations  at  that  time.  Now  a  fui- 

dided  to  install  its  own  engraving  de-  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ther  floor  is  being  added  to  the  tower 

The  Sfrahl-made  pictures — clicked,  de-  partment,  and  the  regular  photogra-  The  program  is  being  planned  to  ^o  meet  demands  of  the  growing  edi- 

veloped  and  printed — are  next  montage-  pher  became  suddenly  ill  at  a  crucial  solve  many  individual  teachers’  prob-  torial  department.  Work  will  be  rushed 

mounted  and  retouched  to  make  an  in-  moment,  Marion  stepped  in  and  han-  lems  of  instruction  nromotion  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  j* 

terestlng  layout.  died  the  job  so  well  that  she  has  ad^ilS^  anj  within  two  months.  The  project  calls 

T  f  *  »u-  ui  J  skyrocketed  to  nationwide  promi-  printing  production  in  the  school  ^  new  floor  on  top  of  the  preseH' 

SISS  »»op.  The  depertmen.  of  pubhd.-  brick  and  «  , 

who  S  alS)  an  en^aver.  ^  llllerlype  OrdCfS  c?'^«try,  dimensions  of  70  by  120  feet. 

Durine  this  brief  neriod  she  has  will  demonstrate  the  latest  equipment 

turned  out  nearly  5,000  cuts  of  every  The  Minneapolis  Star-Jour,uil  re-  to  visitors.  A  celebration  the 

size  and  description  most  of  them  gently  ordered  four  new  Intertypes;  Anniversary  of  Movable  Type  will  be 

under  pressure  of  deadline.  Oddly  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register  the  theme  at  the  annual  banquet, 

enough,  all  of  these  were  made  utiliz-  G^veston  (Tex.)  News  tv^; 

ing  in  part  homemade  equipment  Dallas  News  three.  The  *  .■ 

which  Miss  Strahl  or  her  predecessor  Dallas  News  order  is  in  addition  to  a  p|3p||jpn  lOnVCntlOn 

built  to  fit  individual  needs.  recent  order  for  16  machines.  One 

For  extra  convenience,  the  engrav-  more  Intertypes  have  also  been  Preparations  were  begun  in  Detroit 
ing  camera  is  mounted  inside  the  regu-  ordered  by  the  folloiving  newspapers;  recently  by  the  International  Stereo- 

lar  photographic  darkroom,  a  lens  Minden  (Neb.)  Courier;  New  Britain  typers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  locals  son,  N.  Y.,  in  October.  Roy 

hole  through  the  wall  permitting  pic-  (Conn.)  Herald;  Wave  Publishing  Co.,  No.  9  and  No.  54  respectively,  to  pre-  has  been  named  night  assistant  f 

ture-taking.  The  vertical  frame  hold-  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.;  Lowell  pare  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  man;  Charles  Maguire,  Jr.,  day  as 

ing  the  copy  is  lighted  by  two  photo-  (Mass.)  Sitn;  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Her-  international  imion  which  will  be  held  ant,  and  Anthony  Jagereski,  1 

floods  and  set  up  in  the  engraving  ald-News;  New  York  Post;  Chicago  there  July  15-20.  Between  1,200  and  makeup  man. 

room.  A  time  exposure  of  90  seconds.  Tribune;  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  1,800  delegates  and  visitors  from  all 

with  a  flash  exposure  of  30  seconds  Herald  &  News  Tribune,  Duluth,  over  the  country  are  expected  to  at- 

extra  is  given  through  a  sixty-  Minn.;  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch,  St.  tend  the  five-day  convention  at  the  II AU  RaHu  Twno 

screen.  Paul;  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette;  Penin-  Hotel  Book-Cadillac.  Preparations  VU|  IfPw 

The  coated  zinc  plate  is  dried  by  sula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Palo  AJto,  Cal.;  are  being  carried  out  xmder  the  dilrec-  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  on 
suspending  it  in  a  box-shaped  whirler  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review;  But-  tion  of  Gus  Kronberg,  general  chair-  29  adopted  a  new  body  type,  7  ! 
by  means  of  wooden  spring  jaws  and  ler  (N,  J,)  Argus.  man  and  Stanley  Morden,  secretary.  Regal  No.  2. 


Flynn  Promoted 


James  Flynn,  formerly  assistai'" 
foreman  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Union  composing  room,  has 


Hartford  Newsdaily  Press  Exhibited  Winnipeg  Change 


Free  Press  Reconstructs  And 

Modernizes  Fourth  Floor 

Complete  reconstruction  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press 
was  recently  completed  to  house  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  of  the 
paper  and  the  librai-y,  club  and  recrea¬ 
tion  room. 

The  new  editorial  rooms  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  light  gray  with  green  trim, 
and  the  floors  covered  with  gray 
battleship  linoleum.  Teletype  units 
are  installed  in  glassed  sound-proof 
compartments,  and  a  battery  of  tele¬ 
phones  are  provided  in  sound-proof 
booths.  New  desks  and  chairs  have 
been  provided,  and  the  entire  floor 
air  conditioned.  The  photographic  and 
engraving  departments  are  also  located 
on  this  floor  and  have  been  provided 
with  new  quarters  complete  with  all 
modem  facilities  and  equipment. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  floor  is 
the  clubrooms,  which  for  years  have 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  meeting 
places  in  Winnipeg  for  clubs  and 
organizations  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
are  now  doubly  attractive  in  their 
newly  designed  quarters.  The  new 
home  of  the  Free  Press  library  com¬ 
pletes  the  branches  of  the  paper  fo\md 
on  this  rebuilt  floor. 


Daily  Review  Star  Annex 
Provides  More  Space 
For  Several  Departments 

The  Nassau  Daily  Rei'iew-Star  of 
Roiville  Centre,  L.  I.,  has  just  occu- 
sied  an  annex  to  its  plant  constmcted 


to  relieve  congestion  resulting  from 
the  growth  of  the  newspaper’s  per- 


■s,  nrsi  siory  ana  ■  •  l  xl  i_i  j  i/^  i 

t  fwt  Thf»  first  ATF-Webendorter  web-fed  offset  newspaper  press  upon  which  the  Marttord  (C.onn.J 

i  connected  by  a  Newsdaily  will  be  lithographed. 

pace  in  the  build-  SCORES  of  visitors  journeyed  to  Mt.  and  rollers  to  assure  maximum  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  news-  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of  age. 

morgue.  18  to  26  to  attend  the  open  house  For  greater  smoothness  and  quiet 

provide  spacious  for  printers  and  publishers  held  at  while  the  press  is  in  operation,  a  worm 
bling  all  of  the  the  Webendorfer- Wills  plant.  Offset  drive  is  employed,  mounted  on  anti¬ 
activities.  The  Division  of  American  Type  Foimders,  friction  bearings  and  running  in  a 
»s  adequate  space  Inc.  John  B.  Webendorfer,  vice-  continuous  bath  of  oil.  Automatic 
innex.  The  man-  president  of  the  company,  was  the  lubrication  is  provided  for  the  main 
I.  society  depart-  official  host.  bearings  of  both  press  and  folder, 

artment  and  some  ^he  occasion  for  the  open  house  was  The  press  is  driven  by  a  15-h.P.  motw. 

.  have  space  in  the  ^  pre-view  of  the  ATF- Webendorfer  ^  lithograph^, 

■sk,  city  editor  and  ^eb-fed  offset  newspaper  press  just  both  prmt^  webs  are  fed  m  together 
■s  staff  are  located  constructed  by  the  company  for  the  f^d/^e  coUated  and  cut  smultaneous- 
d  by  the  removal  Hartiord  (Conn.)  Newsdaily.  This  is  ly-  delivering  into  a  cerrated  pm  point 
lorgue.  the  first  web  offset  press  to  be  built  ne^paper  folder. 

luipped  with  large  for  installation  in  a  daily  newspaper  press  is  designed  so  as  o  pei- 

!hts  and  the  latest  plant,  it  was  stated.  The  press  was  complete  operation  from  the  floor, 
"he  annex  may  be  demonstrated  in  actual  operation.  Econoi^  of  ii^tallation  is 
tn  the  street,  mak-  turning  out  a  16-page  tabloid  at  a  achieved  by  avoidmg  the  necessity  of 
3ck  the  remainder  rate  of  15,000  copies  an  hour.  digging  a  pit.  • 

ieht  when  onlv  the  Visitors  to  the  open  house  likewise 

t  force  of  the  com-  Units  were  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect 

t  work  Facilities  The  press  consists  of  two  printing  the  special  offset  newsprint  which  will 

departments  sep-  units,  each  fed  from  a  35-inch  roll,  be  supplied  to  the  Newsdaily  by  the 

remainder  of  the  ®ach  unit  designed  to  lithograph  both  International  Paper  Company.  Test 
istantial  economies  ®ides  of  the  web  simultaneously  and  runs  were  made  with  a  new  offset 
The  news  depart-  capable  of  producing  a  4-page  news-  black  ink,  characterized  by  great  in- 
it  to  the  composing  papcr  of  full  size  or  an  8-page  tabloid,  tensity  and  sheen,  product  of  the 
oor  of  the  plant  Both  impression  and  plate  cylinders  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufacturing  Com- 
,  ,  are  of  solid  steel  construction.  Be-  pany. 

me  annex  houses  q£  requirements  of  news-  The  press  has  now  been  shipped  to 

1  ing  departm^t  of  pgpgj.  work,  the  inking  mechanism  is  the  Hartford  plant  of  the  Newsdaily. 

rmerly  located  m  gqujppgd  with  a  large  foimtain  and  The  new  offset  paper  is  expected  to 

n  'i  sufficient  distributors,  vibrating  drums  get  into  production  in  March. 


Daily  Buys  Properly 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times  -  Union 
has  purchased  property  on  Forsyth 
St.  to  give  access  to  its  garage  from 
that  thoroughfare.  The  transaction 
was  for  cash  and  was  reported  to  have 
involved  $47,500.  No  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  for  use  of  the  building  occu¬ 
pying  the  property  other  than  the 
improvement  of  the  paper’s  garage 
facilities. 


Pressman  Exhibits  Art 


Jules  Dahlager,  Ketchikan  Alaska 
Chronicle  pressman  and  a  noted 
Alaskan  artLst,  is  spending  the  winter 
in  the  coast  States  holding  exhibitions 
of  his  oil  paintings. 


after  being  published  separ^^^^^^^^  Upiimillll  Ull  I  HCW  nCCIHy  riaill 

the  same  ownership  for  four  years.  Bright  prospects  for  1940  were  pre-  The  Crewe  (Va.)  Chronicle  moved 

Removal  of  the  News  department  dieted  at  the  annual  sales  conference  into  its  new  home  Jan.  20.  Open 
trom  the  second  floor  of  the  building  of  the  Rapid  Roller  Company  in  Chi-  house  was  held  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
provided  new  quarters  for  the  cashier,  cago  recently.  Salesmen  of  the  com-  noon  and  from  2  to  4  p.m.  The  build- 
auditing  and  bookkeeping  and  credit  pany  attended  the  conference  which  ing  is  20  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long, 
departments.  The  space  vacated  by  was  devoted  to  trends  in  the  printing  The  weekly  was  founded  in  1935  by 
'hese  departments  in  turn  afforded  in-  industry  during  the  past  year  and  the  W.  L.  Willis,  Jr.,  now  with  radio  sta- 
erea^  facilities  for  the  display  and  outlook  for  1940.  “Sales  gains  are  tion  WRVA  in  Richmond.  The  pres- 
dassified  advertising  departments,  shown  in  each  territory  and  prospects  ent  editor  and  owner  is  Raymond  S. 
bnder  the  expansion  made  possible  for  further  increases  are  apparent,”  Davis,  who  went  to  Crewe  in  June, 
dy  the  annex  all  departments  of  the  said  B.  P.  Nilles,  sales  manager,  fol-  1937,  from  Williston,  S.  C.,  where  he 
■J^wspaper  are  now  comfortably  lowing  the  meeting.  formerly  published  newspapers. 

_ous^.  The  Review-Star,  which  was  - - — 

the  Daily  Review  in  March,  fC  * 

r  5 present  publisher.  James  |  ^ 

'^  Stiles,  has  a  circulation  of  31,000  ^ 

a  personnel  of  approximately  175  * 

employes.  The  newspaper  maintains  ’ 

,  at  Mineola,  the  county  seat,  I 

*  ich  all  reporters  working  in  near-  '  I  I 

y  territory  use  as  their  headquarters.  |  II 

e  bureau  is  connected  with  the  Re-  II 

jew  Building  by  teletype.  Its  tele-  ^  I  I 

tk  °  ^ave  direct  connection  with  I  .V  ^  i 

V  n  switchboards  at  the  Rock- 

Centre 


Submarine  Trapped 
in  American  Port! 

Neutral  liner  sunk!  Mounting 
death  lists!  The  streets  ring  as 
extra  succeeds  extra.  But  no 
plant  crisis  augments  the  stress 
of  a  world  shaking  event.  In¬ 
side,  everything  moves  like  a 
well-rehearsed  play  with  Cer¬ 
tified  Mats  shortening  the  inter¬ 
val  between  make-up  and 
press-room. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 

Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  view  of  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  newsroom, 
looking  from  the 
annex. 


ti  ^\-^*^°8*'aphers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  New  York,  will  hold  its  35th  an- 
‘^“"'tention  at  the  Hotel  Del 
•lonte.  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  June  4-8. 


descendant  of  Robert  Harper,  the 
newspaper  editor  in  Gettysburg 
Adams  County. 


Ramage  Press 
On  Exhibition 


Wichiia  Eagie's  Pressroom  Foreman 
Teaches  Modei  Airpiane  Buiiding 


In  a  brief  item  in  the  Jan.  13 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  was  sti 
that  the  Adams  Centinel,  first  pa 
to  be  printed  on  the  Ramage  pr 
was  spelled  “Centinel”  because 
printer  did  not  know  how  to  s; 
Sentinel.  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  wr 
that  Centinel  was  correctly  uW 
is  now  an  obsolete  variant.  “Th 
were  other  early  Centinels,”  he  & 
“including  the  well-known  Boi 
Centinel.” 


Franklin  Institute  Showing 
Printing  Relic  Presented  by 
Gettysburg  Times 

The  Ramage  Printing  Press,  one  of 
the  oldest  units  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  placed  on  perma¬ 
nent  exhibition  Jan.  28  in  the  Graphic 


Construction  of  Small  Craft  With  Tiny  Motors  Began  As  a 
Hobby,  Now  Has  Grown  to  State-wide  Organization 

MEET  LEX),  who  proved  to  Wichita  Before  long  Leo  was  teaching  in 
that  the  whir  of  a  miniature  pro-  two  grade  schools  and  the  children’s 
peller  has  more  appeal  to  youthful  home — an  institution  for  orphaned 
ears  than  the  rattle  of  a  gangster’s  gim;  and  homeless  youngsters, 
and  that  the  key  to  good  classroom  Police  and  school  officials  noticed 

^ _ ^ _  _  ,  that  as  aircraft  building  interest  in- 

^  '  •  .1  creased  in  these  communities,  juvenile 

t  delinquency  complaints  decreased. 

Students  in  model  aircraft  classes 
were  required  to  keep  their  grades 
^  4  ^  ^  up,  or  lose  their  aircraft  building 

w  jT  j  ,  *1  privileges.  It  worked  like  a  charm. 

secured  the  backing  of  the 
"5*  Chamber  of  Commerce,  inter- 

ijy  1|  ested  city  officials,  established  a  ma- 

chine-equipped  shop  in  the  simny  air- 
^  port  building.  Originally  the  age  limit 

pjP  had  been  11  years — but  before  long 

£ 6-year-olds  were  working  just  as 

enthusiastically  as  their  big  brothers. 

Girls  took  it  up  on  a  big  and 

although  Leo  at  first  was  dubious 
about  them  they  were  soon  competing 
HRflHHRHHHBHHHBIBHI  with  the  boys  on  even  terms. 

Thi*  gasoline-powered  plane  is  the  latest  .Jhe  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
creation  of  the  flying  Rutledges-and  all  pity  and  school  board  provided  facil- 
three  are  veterans  of  model  aircraft  con-  ‘ties  and  equipment;  the  youngsters 
struction.  They  are  Leo  Rutledge.  Wichita  paying  only  for  the  materials  which 
Eagle  press  room  foreman  who  has  be-  were  obtained  at  cost.  Franicii 

come  the  patron  saint  of  Kansas  modal  Organization  of  the  Kansas  State  press 

aircraft  work,  his  son.  Roily,  14;  and  Aviation  Association,  devoted  to  fur- 
and  daughter,  Yvonne,  15.  thering  of  aviation  interest,  offered 

,  ,  ,  j  •  another  wedge  and  after  hearing  the  Arts  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 

work  may  often  be  found  in  tne  m-  persuasive  Leo  the  leaders  established  ‘ 
tricacies  of  airplane  design.  and  arranged  for  financing  a  special 

On  the  books  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  model  aircraft  division, 
he’s  Leo  Rutledge,  pressroom  foreman,  named  state  governor, 
but  no  one  under  the  fossilized  age  The  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
of  20  ever  thinks  of  him  in  that  capa-  merce  summoned 
city.  them,  adopted  a  model  aircraft  pro- 

He’s  just  Leo,  the  guy  who  knows  all  gram  based  on  the  one 
about  aero-dynamics,  wing  stress,  and  worked  out  at  Wichita.  The  Rocke- 
piston  displacement  of  a  motor  so  pint-  feller  Foundation  became  interested, 
sized  you  can  bury  it  in  your  watch  It  was  but  a  step  to  organize  a  Kan- 
pocket.  He’s  the  patron  saint  of  model  sas  Model  Aircraft  Association,  which 
aeronautics,  not  only  for  Wichita  but  last  year  had  its  first  convention  with 
for  the  state  of  Kansas.  nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  attending. 

It  was  about  six  years  ago  that  three  Classes  have  been  installed  in 
things  dawned  on  Leo.  One  was  that  Wichita  schools,  even  in  high  schools 
working  on  a  morning  paper  left  him  where  they  are  linked  with  manual 
lots  of  spare  time  arovmd  home  in  the  training  courses.  Contests  are  held 
afternoons.  The  second  was  that  his  regularly  and  interested  firms  donate 
youngsters.  Roily  (age  8  at  the  time)  prizes.  The  model  association  is  pub- 
and  Yvonne  (age  9)  didn’t  seem  to  lishing  a  monthly  magazine  of  state 
have  sustained  interest  in  anything,  activities. 


Engraving  Costs 
Vary  Widely 


Inland  Press  Gives 
J  Cost  Figures  for 

Forty-One  Newspapers 

■»  fl|  A  report  covering  the  engravn; 
costs  of  41  Inland  Daily  Press  Assoda- 
tion  members  for  1938,  the  first  com- 
prehensive  survey  of  newspaper  en- 
graving  costs  undertaken  by  a: 
association,  was  recently  published  h 
Idsf  oper-  the  Inland. 

ng  press,  The  figures  were  comoiled  unde: 
;s  works  at  the  direction  of  Fred  W.  Schaii 
where  the  business  manager  of  the  Decatur  (1. 
exhibition  Herald  &  Review  and  chairman  of  the 
Inland  cost  committee. 

Participating  members  are  grouped 
according  to  the  number  of  square 
inches  of  cuts  produced  in  their  plants 
’  ■  „  :::3. 

Following  is  the  report: 


Philadelphia.  _ _ _ 

It  was  loaned  to  the  Institute  by  the  during  1938. 

Leo  was  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  which  had  ~  ■ 
carefully  preserved  the  old  press  for 

45  years.  Built  by  Adams  Ramage  No.  of  Sq.  In.  .Materials  Coot  Per  Total  Cor’  C 

Leo  to  address  before  1800,  the  press  had  been  in  use  Square  Inch  Per  Sq.  It  11 

-  for  more  than  94  years.  Group  1 — Engraving  Departments  Producing  LsMlIir 

Leo  had  Ramage.  who  was  one  of  the  fore-  ,  onn/TS’?*  *'“***" r 

most  makers  of  American  printmg  3.744  (Eet.)  .084  (Est.)  .596(Er.  l 

presses  in  his  time,  constructed  the  ^-**3  (E®*-)  -03-3  (Est.l  .084{Er.'  1 

unit  at  Philadelphia.  The  press  was  Group  2-10,000  to  20.000  Square  Inches  of  Con  ! 
sent  to  Gettysburg  in  1800,  where  it  Produced  During  1938  , 

was  used  by  Robert  Harper  to  print  04***  iS  ! 

the  early  weekly  publication,  the  1L460  !o4l  0S8 

14  Adams  Centinel,  which  was  founded  i4’,ih4  om  oisfSL' 

in  that  year.  is.’ooo (Eat.)  -iosi  (Est.l**  ;o69f&t'" 

It  had  remained  in  Adams  County,  ‘8.200  (Eet.)  .025  (Est.)  .049(Er. 

Pa.,  through  the  years,  and  was  Group  3—20.000  to  30.000  Square  Inches  of  Con 
handed  down  from  one  newspaper  Prodw^  During  1938 

plant  to  another  in  the  vicinity.  231540  !o23  057  1 

The  old  wooden  press  was  presented  ffnc.  A.O.)  .o«4  rna 

to  the  Franklin  Institute  on  behalf  of  28’,ooo  low  o«9  'or 

the  Times  and  News  Publishing  Com-  29,454  .  031  !o6  per 

p^y  by  W.  C.  Sheelj^Pr^ident  Judge,  Group  4-30.000  to  dO.OOO  Square  inch.,  of  Csh 
Fifty-first  Judicial  District,  of  Penn-  Produced  During  1938  ily 

Intertype  Corporation  has  announced  sylvania.  It  was  accepted  by  Dr.  35’^  ^9 

the  appointment  of  Everett  Clinton  Henry  Butler  Allen,  secretary  and  isiooo  io56  !il3  Cl 

Miller  to  the  sales  force.  Mr.  Miller  director  of  the  Institute.  -02  yj. 

is  34  years  old  and  was  bom  in  Dan-  A  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  *  '  ’  , 

ville.  Ill.  Intertype’s  Chicago  office  the  press  was  then  given  by  M.  J.  Group  5 — 40,000  to  50,000  Square  inches  of  C»#  . 

will  be  his  headquarters  and  Kentucky  Smith,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  last  operator  20,863  098  va 

his  territory.  of  the  press,  and  Alexander  Himes,  a  43,129  .03  .083 

_ _ _ _ 1_  45,12!!  .046  .093 

_  23,631  .023  .088  Do 

Printer  Apprentices  Wised  Up"  s; 

Produced  During  1938  p 

On  Terms  Used  in  the  Craft  11  i  | 

A  /-.T  A -BAT  C  t.  -  lx  40,312  025  (IllC.»A.O.)  .048 

A  GLOSSARY  of  technical  terms,  or  Ens — A  couple  of  football  players.  28.839  .  018  OM 

Ae  education  of  a  rising  young  Serif— Something  about  angles,  or  j  i 

printer  apprentice  is  detailed  in  the  myths,  or  something.  Group?— 100,000  to  500.000  Square  inches  of  c«»  I 

following  from  the  column  “Postings,”  Halftone— Don’t  ask  me:  ask  some-  Produced  During  1938 

conducted  by  Courtland  Hill  in  the  one  who  knows  music.  821965  on  045 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post:  Trimmer— A  machine  to  use  when  -0J4  -OM 

Oefinitiens  paper  is  not  trim  enough  and  you  want  2531656  !oo7  !o35  1 

(By  a  Printer’s  Devil)  to  get  it  trimmer.  85,982  .011  .OM 

Slug— A  quick  one  at  the  comer  bar  Matrices— Long  flat  things  filled  Group  s-Over  1,500,000  Square  inches  ofCun 

and  grill.  with  feathers  and  other  soft  things  Produced  During  1938  I 

Pica — A  fellow  who  isn’t  around  that  you  sleep  on.  31;®^  02®  ;i3  ' 

when  the  waiter  brings  the  check.  Bold  Face — What  you  must  have  *ineludee  such  expenses  as  rent,  water,  power,  sdiw"*’  1 

^KU^Where  they  put  crooks,  ^d  when  you  set  out  to  tell  a  lie.  '"&)-FTSJlS"i;r;*bJL'Hlt.tM^  ’  '■ 

where  they  ought  to  put  some  other  Font— Affectionate.  **lncludes  Photographic  Costa.  i 

people  that  I  know.  QuADDHt-One-fourth  of  a  dollar.  [Ma^-lSS^r'Jitl^Jl  exp.^  i 
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E«ch  week  en  edverfising  classificaflon  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
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No.  155.  How  14,469  Families  Spend  Their  Money 
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O.V  PAGES  248  and  249  of  the  Nov.  10, 
1939,  issue  of  “Domestic  Commerce” 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  there  appeared  a  summary 
of  how  14,469  wage  earning  families  in 
42  cities  spent  their  money  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  fuel,  light,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  other  household  operation,  furn¬ 
ishings  and  equipment,  transportation, 
personal  care,  medical,  recreation, 
education,  vacations,  community  wel¬ 
fare,  gifts  outside  of  family,  and  other 
items. 

The  families  were  classified  in  10  in¬ 
come  levels:  (1)  $500  to  $600;  (2)  $600 
to  $900;  (3)  $900  to  $1,200;  (4)  $1,200 
to  $1,500;  (5)  $1,500  to  $1,800;  (6) 
S1.800  to  $2,100;  (7)  $2,100  to  $2,400; 
(8)  $2,400  to  $2,700;  (9)  $2,700  to  $3,000 
and  (10)  $3,000  and  over. 

Below  appears  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  for  each  expense  classification  and 
percentages  of  all  the  families.  (Those 
interested  in  the  actual  expenditures 
for  each  of  the  10  groups  should  write 
Domestic  Commerce”  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  for  a  copy — 5c.) 

.Ill 

Item  /iiiinViV.v  % 

dumber  of  Families  in  Survey  14.469 
tverage  Xumber  Persons  per 
Family . 


AVER.UiE  .\NNU.\I.  CfRKK.NT 
E.\PEXDITUKE  FOR: 


All  Items .  $ 

l..il.T 

100.0 

Food  . 

.SOS 

3.1.5 

Qothin^  . 

160 

10.6 

Housing . 

259 

17.1 

Tuel.  Li^ht  and  Rt-friKt-m- 

tion . 

lOS 

7.1 

Other  Household  <>per.ition 

58 

3.8 

Furnishings  and  F.(iuipmcnt 

6fl 

4.0 

Transportation  . 

126 

8.3 

Personal  Care  . 

30 

2.0 

Medical  Care  . 

59 

3.9 

Recreation  . 

82 

Eilucation  . 

.5 

\  acalion  . 

6 

.4 

Community  Welfare  . 

19 

1.3 

Gifts  and  Contributions  to 

Persons  Out‘ii»le  the 

Economic  Family  . 

24 

1.6 

F*thcr  Items . 

7 

.5 

This  study  is  a  gold  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  local  or  national  solici¬ 
tor.  The  study  was  made  within  the 
^riod  of  1934-1936  and  represents  a 
12-months’  exjjenditure  by  each  fam¬ 
ily. 
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Check  the  Percentage 
THC)SE  who  subscribe  to  Media  1 
ords  know  at  the  end  of  each 
just  how  much  linage  wsi  usee 
store  classifications.  In 
''o  know  that  department  st 
ught  40%  of  all  retail  space.  Fu 
'“re  stores  bought  9.1%.  Men’s  cl 
stores.  12.8%.  The  food  ad 


Valuations 

Goodwill  and  Physical  Assets 
Taxes  •  Accounting 
Confidential  Negotiations 

Van  Benthuyien,  Crystall  &  Co. 
Newspaper  Consultants 
70  Pin*  Street,  New  York 


Users  bought  7.9%.  Jewelry  2.3%. 

When  you  match  the  actual  food  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  14,469  families 
against  the  linage  bought  by  food  ad¬ 
vertisers,  a  great  difference  is  noted. 
The  average  family  spent  33.5%  of  its 
total  income  for  food.  Food  adver¬ 
tisers  bought  7.9%  of  all  retail  space. 
Here  is  a  difference  of  over  25.6%. 

The  average  family  spent  17.1%  for 
housing.  Real  estate  advertisers  spent 
.8%  to  tell  their  stories  about  new 
homes,  places  for  rent,  etc.  (exclud¬ 
ing  classified). 

Almost  every  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  has  heard  William  (Bill) 
Nugent’s  famous  speech  about  how 
newspaper  expenditures  in  a  given 
line  of  retailing  provide  the  basic 
budget  for  the  advertising  of  any  store 
in  the  line.  City  after  city  was  an¬ 
alyzed  by  Media  Records.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample;  — if  all  the  shoe  stores  in  a  city, 
together  bought  1.9%  of  the  total  retail 
linage  (this  is  the  percentage  of  all 
shoe  linage  to  total  retail  measured  in 
Media  Records  newspapers)  these 
stores  had  a  normal,  healthy,  retail 
shoe  business. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
in  a  given  city  was  1.0%,  you  had  a 
sick  retail  shoe  market. 

One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  summer 
and  a  set  of  national  percentages  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  individual 
problems,  but  the  success  of  many 
papers  who  follow  the  Media  Records 
formula  and  the  failures  of  others  who 
do  not  use  them  leaves  little  doubt  in 
our  mind  that  here  is  a  basic  and  fun¬ 
damental  rule  for  building  linage. 

Why  don’t  more  newspapers  use  this 
method  of  building  up  low  linage 
classifications?  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  but  when  you  sum  them  up  you 
find  that  the  top  man,  be  he  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  business  manager,  is 
largely  to  blame. 

Today  the  average  publisher  or 
business  manager  is  a  pretty  busy 
man.  Watch  him  during  a  typical 
morning.  Conferences  about  paper, 
circulation,  features,  war  news,  kicks, 
favors  asked  in  person  or  over  the 
phone,  disgruntled  people  on  his  staff, 
the  “other  paper”  breaking  with  three 
national  ads  that  his  reps  did  not  get. 
We  marvel  at  his  vitality,  his  calm, 
his  physical  endurance. 


AN  ADVERTISING  AGENa 

That  Knows  How 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERSl 

#  In  our  files  are  more  than  30,000 
separate  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  written  the  post  4  years 
by  Frank  E.  Fehiman  who  directs 
our  research  and  copy  depart¬ 
ments.  They  hove  been  used  by 
over  1,000  retail  stores  in  30  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  tested  adver¬ 
tisements  are  available  to  our 
clients.  Our  presentation,  "How 
to  Get  a  Greater  Return  from 
Advertising  Expenditures,"  will 
be  mode  on  request. 

J.  M.  NICKERSON  Inc. 

Advertising 

1 10  East  42nd  SemH,  New  York  CHy 


How  much  time  does  he  spend  on 
advertising  studies;  does  he  know 
anything  about  the  Media  Records 
formula,  does  he  follow  every  ten  days 
the  remarkable  digests  of  hot  selling 
and  advertising  news  in  "Domestic 
Commerce”?  The  answer  is  "no”  in 
nine  cases  out  of  10.  Yes,  there  are 
exceptions  but  you  can  list  every  one 
of  them  by  simply  checking  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  ads  that  appear  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  the  other  trade 
journals  in  the  advertising  field.  For 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  record.  When¬ 
ever  a  publisher  or  business  manager 
gets  into  advertising  seriously,  he  al¬ 
ways  finds  money  to  print  stories 
about  his  market  and  paper. 

Interest  the  'Top  Man" 

HAVING  assisted  several  advertising 

managers  in  building  studies  and 
plans  that  later  became  a  part  of  the 
"top  man’s”  daily  program,  we  offer 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Simplify  the  idea  you  start  with. 
Example.  Write  “Domestic  Com¬ 
merce”  for  the  study  of  14,469  families. 
Next  match  your  subscribers  against 
the  income  levels  of  the  study.  You’ll 
find  that  your  paper  reaches  most  of 
them. 

2.  Show  the  "top  man”  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  linage  figures  for  food  in  your 
own  paper.  Then  call  to  his  attention 
what  the  average  family  spends  on 
food. 

3.  Present  a  list  of  10  to  15  food 
stores  who  use  very  little  space  in 
your  paper. 

4.  Now  ask  Mr.  Top  Man  if  he  has 
any  ideas  as  to  how  he  might  help 
get  5  or  6  of  this  group  in  your  paper 
on  a  three-times-a-week  schedule. 

5.  Next,  be  prepared  for  him  to  say, 
■‘That’s  your  job — that’s  what  you  are 


here  for.”  Now  instead  of  backing 
away,  say  “Yes  sir,  but  I’ve  just  about 
exhausted  the  ideas  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  for  getting  more  food  linage.  I 
need  help.”  “Well,  what  can  I  do?”, 
he  will  say. 

Then,  if  you  believe  in  what  follows, 
do  this.  Ask  Mr.  Top  Man  to  make  an 
experiment  for  six  months.  Ask  him 
to  let  you  provide  the  Home  Editor 
or  Fashion  Editor  or  Society  Editor 
with  about  24  new  recipes  each  week. 
Ask  that  they  be  run  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  or  Fri¬ 
days.  Use  eight  of  these  recipes  three 
times  a  week. 

Where  to  get  the  recipes?  In  your 
wife’s  own  kitchen.  She  has  hundreds 
of  them  or  buy  them  from  one  of  the 
Domestic  Science  teachers  at  the  High 
School. 

After  the  24  have  been  run,  get  out  a 
broadside  of  the  recipes  and  mail  them 
to  every  food  store  in  your  city — big 
and  little — independents,  chains  and 
giant  markets.  Then  start  selling  ads 
to  tie  up  with  the  recipes.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it! 

Once  you  sell  your  "top  man”  such 
a  program,  you  will  find  it  a  lot  easier 
to  talk  advertising  with  him  and  our 
experience  has  been  that  a  lot  of  top 
men  are  waiting  for  ad  managers  to 
start  educating  their  superiors.  Un¬ 
less  publishers  and  business  managers 
are  tied  up  with  advertising,  research 
and  the  statistics  that  are  coming  to 
us  from  every  direction,  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  is  working  under  a  real  handicap. 

"The  Averages"? 

TEN  YEARS  ago,  the  average  profes¬ 
sional  research  man  did  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  now  thought  unneces¬ 
sary.  As  an  example,  ten  years  ago 
(Continued  on  page  .39) 
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Making  Newspapers 
More  Readable 


The  Secret  of  Writing  Readably  .  .  .  Test 
To  Determine  Readability  and  Using 
It  on  the  Copydesk 


By  KARL  F.  ZEISLER 

Managing  Editor,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News 


(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Zeisler.) 

So  far  this  series  has  described  more 
advantageous  uses  of  typography,  to 
make  newspapers  more  readable,  and 
the  process  of  reading,  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  getting  our  news  across  to 
sixth-grade  readers.  The  tune  has 
come  to  find  out  how  we  can  actually 
write  news  stories  so  sixth-graders 
can  read  and  understand  them.  Re¬ 
ferring  again  to  our  eight  aids  to  easy 
reading:  1,  light;  2,  type;  3.  the  print¬ 
ed  page;  4,  eyesight;  5,  reader’s  skill; 

6.  reader’s  attitude;  7,  subject  matter; 
and  8,  style,  we  have  discussed  all  but 
the  last  three.  The  publisher,  you 
w'ill  recall,  can  help  the  reader  in  the 
matter  of  type,  print,  subject  matter 
and  style;  the  reader  controls  light, 
eyesight,  skill  and  attitude. 

Can  Improve  Reading  Level 
The  subject  matter  —  news  —  and 
methods  of  writing  it  are  tackled  in 
this  article,  but  it  is  also  possible,  by 
means  of  bigger  type,  better  makeup, 
sharpened  news  writing  and  editing, 
to  yield  considerable  influence  over 
the  reader’s  attitude,  just  as  we  foimd, 
in  the  second  article,  it  was  possible 
for  the  press  actually  to  improve  the 
level  of  reading  ability  by  giving  the 
public  what  it  can  read  without  a 
struggle. 

Putting  out  an  easy-to-read  news¬ 
paper  .'or  the  sixth-grade  readers  our 
schools  produce  would  be  simple  if 
we  really  had  absolute  control  over 
our  subject-matter  and  could  just  for¬ 
get  complicated  stories  like  the  New 
Deal  budget  or  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
But  newspapers,  unlike  the  radio  or 
the  newsreels,  can’t  dodge  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  cover  all  the  news.  A 
magazine,  for  instance,  can  change  its 
subject  matter  or  style  and  double  its 
circulation — it’s  been  done  many  times 
— but  our  subject  matter  is  fixed  by 
the  flow  of  events,  over  which  we 
neither  have  nor  want  control. 

But  we  can  determine  the  way  the 
subject  matter  is  presented,  both  in 
the  matter  of  typography,  print  and 
makeup,  and  in  the  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing,  or  style.  Thus  to  make  our  papers 
more  readable  the  job  is  to  take  even 
the  toughest  stories  and  translate  them 
into  words  that  will  penetrate  sixth- 
grade  readability.  We  have  already 
discussed  effective  ways  to  do  it — 
bigger  type,  the  front-page  boiled 
down  summary,  readable  heads,  put¬ 
ting  the  meat  of  the  story  into  a  form 
easy  to  read.  The  next  thing  to  do  is 
find  out  what  makes  a  story  hard  or 
easy  to  read  in  the  matter  of  style  or 
wording,  and  our  academic  friends, 
particularly  Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  have 
developed  a  simple  formula  for  this. 
They  have  foimd  by  countless  tests 
just  what  stalls  the  reader,  blocks  the 
path  of  communication  and  derails 
the  train  of  thought.  And  they  have 
tested  their  formula  for  avoiding  these 
stumbling  blocks  till  they  know  it 
works  in  school  textbooks  and  reading 
material. 

“Black"  and  "White"  Lists 


the  standpoint  of  style,  or  manner  of 
writing,  and  subject  matter; 

Black  List 

In  style  avoid:  Strange  words; 
Prepositions;  Long  sentences;  Fancy 
writing;  Formal  or  indirect  discourse. 

In  subject  matter  avoid:  Unfamiliar 
material;  Abstract  ideas;  Impersonal — 
not  about  people;  Technical  data,  un¬ 
translated;  Not  timely  or  related  to 
now. 

White  List 

In  style  prefer:  Easy,  familiar 
words;  Plenty  of  pronouns;  Short, 
simple  sentences,  paragraphs;  Direct 
discourse — quoted  matter;  Informal, 
me-to-you  style. 

In  subject  matter  prefer:  Timeli¬ 
ness;  Personalities;  Romance;  Action; 
Familiar  subjects. 

Let’s  take  the  Black  List  first.  Noth¬ 
ing,  the  reading  authorities  agree, 
slows  a  poor  reader  up  as  much  as  a 
word  he  doesn’t  know.  It  not  only 
stalls  his  train  of  thought,  but  also 
throws  his  eye  movement  off  the  track. 
By  the  time  he  bumps  into  half  a 
dozen,  unless  he's  unusually  obstinate 
or  interested,  he  says  phooey  and 
turns  to  the  sport  page  or  the  comics. 

What  is  a  familiar  word?  That’s 
simple — one  that  is  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  sixth-grader’s  vocabulary.  And 
there  are  any  number  of  painstakingly 
compiled  lists  of  the  words  known  by 
the  poor  average  sixth-grader,  who’s 
been  tested  and  checked  and  double- 
checked  again  and  again  on  this  score. 
The  best  list  for  newspaper  desk  use, 
but  still  needing  much  revision  (a  job 
for  someone  is  Thorndike’s  “Teacher’s 
Word  Book.”)  It  contains  10,000  words, 
taken  from  the  Bible,  newspapers, 
cookbooks,  letters,  novels  and  school 
texts.  It  lists  them  alphabetically  and 
rates  each  one  by  a  simple  code  num¬ 
ber  showing  relative  familiarity.  Take 
any  word  you  want  to  test  for  famili¬ 
arity,  look  it  up  in  Thorndike  and  you 
can  find  his  rating,  which  sometimes 
has  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
If  it  isn't  in  the  10,000,  like  the  verb 
hamper,  discard  it.  for  it’s  got 


be  a  bad  idea  to  run  a  box  in  each 
day’s  paper  with  simple  definitions  of 
the  unavoidable  hard  words  that  crop 
up  in  the  current  news,  such  as  vigi¬ 
lante,  filibuster,  caucus,  reciprocal, 
concordat,  unilateral,  none  of  which  is 
in  Thorndike  and  all  of  which  are  used 
in  special  senses  in  news  stories,  but 
might  as  well  be  Greek  to  your  read¬ 
ers.  Why  not  let  them  in  on  the 
secret? 

So  much  for  strange  words — watch 
for  them  and  keep  them  out,  or  if 
they  have  no  simple  substitute,  explain 
them  simply  and  constantly.  You’ll 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  like  the  plague.  Prob¬ 
ably  “interest  centers  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  mayor”  sounds 
like  a  simple  statement  as  you  can 
write,  but  actually  you  will  be  intel¬ 
ligible  to  far  more  readers  if  you  say 
“interest  centers  in  the  mayor  nomina¬ 
tion,”  for  it  reduces  the  prepositions 
by  two-thirds.  And  prepositions  are 
red  flags  to  sixth-grade  readers. 

Long  sentences  are  supposedly  taboo 
in  news  writing,  but  just  count  ’em  in 
your  leads.  I  got  counts  ranging  from 
42  up  to  57  words  in  half  a  dozen  wire 
stories  just  now.  They  shouldn’t  aver¬ 
age  over  20.  Note  how  leads,  espe¬ 
cially,  in  trying  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
get  tangled  up  in  phrases  and  never 
end,  losing  the  reader  long  before  the 
period. 

Direct  QHOtes  Improve  Stories 

Fancy  writing  probably  spoils  the 
readability  of  more  news  stories  than 
anything  else,  next  to  unfamiliar 
words.  It’s  all  right,  and  brightens  up 
a  page,  but  in  using  artfully  composed 
features,  remember  that  they  won’t 
penetrate  beyond  the  upper  tenth  of 
your  readers. 

As  for  formal  style,  it  has  no  place 
in  a  newspaper,  but  many  news  writ¬ 
ers  overlook  the  tremendous  appeal 
of  the  quotation  mark.  You  can  test 
yourself  on  this  by  comparing  two 
galley  proofs,  one  using  quotes  every 
few  paragraphs,  and  one  in  solid  indi¬ 
rect  discourse.  Another  advantage  of 
quotes  is  that  they  force  you  to  break 
your  story  into  shorter  paragraphs. 

Quotes  can  be  introduced  into  any 
type  of  story,  even  editorials,  by  sim¬ 
ple  devices,  which,  skillfully  used, 
need  not  distort  the  telling  in  the  least. 
And  don’t  let  interviewees  get  away 
with  two  inch  paragraphs  of  solid 
quoted  matter,  either.  Break  the 
statement  up  into  direct  quotes  and 
indirect  summary  to  keep  the  para¬ 
graphs  and  sentences  short.  And  in¬ 
cidentally,  if  quoted  matter  puts 
Thorndike  to  shame  with  unfamiliar 
words,  paraphrase  it  in  the  preceding 
or  following  paragraph.  Remember 
readers  won’t  go  to  a  dictionary  even 


for 


an  interruption  of  any  kind  and  the 
tries  to  go  on  with  the  story.  Aj.| 
every  sentence  at  one  fact.  Don’t  g; 
shooting  around  trees.  You’ll  mis 
your  reader  every  time. 

Testing  Your  Stories 

The  rest  of  the  White  List  has  b«; 
covered  in  the  Black  List,  so  now  vc. 
have  a  condensed  index  of  the  thiiil 
that  make  a  story  hard  or  easy 
read.  You’ll  have  to  learn  them  : 
heart  to  make  effective  use  of  the:' 
And  here’s  as  good  a  way  as  any:; 
learn  them:  Use  the  test  below  onfc 
stuff  you  write,  that  crosses  your  deil 
or  that  gets  into  the  paper.  If  the  .V| 
and  U.P.  only  knew  the  marks  the: 
copy  got  in  tests  I  have  made  in  thf| 
last  year  they  would  blush  for  sha.:.: 
Washington  and  European  stories  ra] 
along  with  “The  Art  of  Thinking"  a.'.; 
“Preface  to  Morals”  in  reading  dif 
culty,  yet  we  feed  them  by  the  coIilt: 
to  our  sixth-grade  readers.  An\ 
way,  here's  the  test  and  how  ■ 
use  it: 

Take  100-word  samples  of  copyt; 
testing,  and  test  two  or  three  sue 
samples  in  long  stories.  First  ecu; 
the  number  of  different  hard  words: 
the  100 — using  Thorndike  and  consid 
ering  all  words  above  the  first  5,000 
hard;  next  count  all  the  personal  pm 
nouns;  then  all  the  prepositions;  final; 
count  the  words  in  each  sentence  a.', 
get  the  average.  Now  compare  yo. 
result  with  this  table,  used  in  testi.’ 
hundreds  of  books  and  newspaper 
and  showing  the  average  score  in  & 
different  classifications  from  easy  tc 
hard; 
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Thus  if  your  sample  shows  15  hare 
words,  it  is  easier  than  average,  but  if 
it  has  only  5  pronouns,  it  rates  harit 
on  that  score.  If  it  has  9  prepositiorj 
it’s  on  the  easy  side,  but  if  its  sen¬ 
tences  average  25  words,  that  make 
it  average  (meaning  sixth-grade  read¬ 
ability). 

Averaging  these  results,  by  countir.| 
Easy  1.  Average  2,  and  Hard  3,  and 
giving  those  values  to  each  factor  in 
the  test,  we  get: 
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Divide  by  4  to  get  the  average,  and , 
your  sample  rates  1.75,  or  just  unfe 


busine^  in  a  newspaper.  Let’s  teke  for  the  gentleman  in  the  White  House,  average  in  reading  ease.  You’re  lucb 


battle  for  an  example.  Thorndike’s 
code  for  it  is  57.  'That  means  it’s  in 
the  first  1,000  words  a  youngster 
learns,  and  a  good,  safe,  familiar  word. 
Now  take  mitigate,  a  word  that  sneaks 
into  court  stories.  Thorndike  rates  it 
at  5,  which  means  that  it’s  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  thousand,  over  the  heads  of  more 
than  half  your  readers,  and  needs  ex¬ 
planation  if  used.  Any  word  within 
Thorndike’s  first  5,000  is  probably  fa¬ 
miliar  to  a  majority  of  newspaper 
readers;  to  reach  them  all,  stick  within 
his  first  2,500. 

2,500-Word  Vocabulary 
A  2,500-word  vocabulary  seems  like 


Now  for  the  White  List.  First,  of 
course,  readability  depends  on  the  use 
of  easy,  short,  familiar,  non-technical 
words.  Studies  have  also  proved  that 
the  ease  of  reading  gains  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  pronouns  gains.  This 
ought  to  increase  the  use  of  by-lines, 
for  the  first  person  singular  is  the  best 
of  all  pronouns.  The  I’m-telling-you- 
this-story  style  can’t  be  beat.  And 
personal  experiences  rate  tops  in  in¬ 
terest  from  the  subject  matter  stand- 


Most  of  the  stories  I’ve  tested  have 
from  hard,  in  wire  copy  and  edits.  F 
just  above  average,  in  sports,  loo- 
and  feature  stories. 

Describing  the  test  is  really 
than  using  it,  and  if  you  paste  tw 
average  scores  on  your  desk  pad,yw 
will  find  yourself  using  it  again  ao^ 
again  to  see  how  your  judgment  c(®' 
pares  with  the  standard  and  to  seW 
arguments  when  you  edit  copy.  ® 
test  is  also  useful  for  picking  out  t» 
things  that  make  a  given  story 
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point.  Let  the  reporter  tell  what  Jie  _  „ 

saw,  not  what  the  crowd  is  supposed  Roing,  and  thus  knowing  how  to  re 
to  have  seen.  Next  to  “I”  in  read-  write  it  for  sixth -graders.  TheresW 
ability  comes  “you.”  Address  stories  much  you  can  do  to  get  more 
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a  severe  clamp  to  put  on  a  newspaper,  to  the  reader,  or  drag  him  into  them  nouns  into  a  story  on  Congress, 


but  you  will  be  surprised  by  reference 
to  Thorndike  to  see  how  many  unnec¬ 
essarily  hard  words  you  are  using 
when  an  easy  one  will  do  as  good  a 
job,  and  widen  your  circle  of  readers 
immensely.  And  when  the  unfamiliar 
word  has  no  substitute,  or  when 


word  like  sanction  is  given  a  special  , _ „ _ ^ . . . 

Here  is  a  condensed  list  of  the  things  meaning,  make  it  a  point  to  explain  it  tence  that  takes  you  along,  drops  in  an 
that  make  reading  hard  and  easy,  from  on  your  first  use  of  it.  And  it  wouldn’t  aside— like  this— a  complex  clause  or 


some  way.  Dorothy  Dix  has  the  right 
idea,  so  did  Will  Rogers.  Pepper  your 
stuff  with  pronouns  and  it  will  be  as 
palatable  as  porterhouse  to  the  sixth- 
grade  reader’s  taste. 

Cut  every  sentence  over  25  words  -  -  -.7  . —  —  -  r 

in  two.  Three  sentences  are  enough  readability  of  any  written  text,  nw 
for  a  paragraph.  And  avoid  the  sen-  Holy  Writ  to  Dick  Tracy. 

Next,  let’s  find  out  some  other  tflii’e 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  bo* 
much  interest  it  holds  for  your 
ers.  Get  the  test  down,  and  you  b> 
the  secret  of  writing  for  mass  ^ 
sumption  at  your  fingertips,  as  well 
-  standard  by  which  to  judge 
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tens  of  thousands  of  interviews  were 
often  undertaken  to  find  correct  an¬ 
swers.  Today  a  few  thousand  yield 
more  correct  answers. 

Certain  percentage  figures  we  know 
to  be  true.  89.32%  of  all  U.  S.  families 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  in  1935. 
Any  real  estate  man  will  tell  you  that 
families  with  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year 
will  pay  out  $500  for  rent — that’s  25% 
of  their  income.  From  the  complete 
study  of  14,469  families,  we  know  that 
2.185  of  these  families  had  incomes  of 
from  $1,800  to  $2,100  and  we  know  that 
they  paid  $597  for  their  food  (on  an 
average) . 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  averages.  But. 
don’t  try  to  set  up  a  sales  quota  for  a 
town  of  mill  workers  and  expect  it  to 
be  average  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  or  Evanston,  Ill.,  or  the  wealthy 
North  Shore. 


CINCINNATI  CHANGES 

J.  Blanford  Taylor,  chief  copyreader 
for  the  Kentucky  Enquirer,  which  is 
the  Kentucky  edition  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  leaves  Feb.  15  for 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
universal  copy  desk  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  He  wiU  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Enquirer  by  Carl 
Braden,  formerly  with  Louisville  Her¬ 
ald  Post  and  with  Enquirer  copy  desk 
four  years.  Brady  Black,  city  editor 
Ashland  Daily  Independent  and  secre¬ 
tary  Ashland  Kentucky  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Braden. 


Income  and  Readers 
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104-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  Jan.  28.  published  its  1940 
Progress  edition  running  104  tabloid 
pages  in  five  sections  pictorially  pre¬ 
senting  the  Inland  Empire  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Sunday  sections.  Separate 
sections  were  devoted  to  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Irrigation,  Communities, 
Resources  and  Outdoors.  Color  was 
used  on  the  first  pages  of  each  section 
and  extensively  throughout  the  edi¬ 
tion.  Business  is  on  the  upgrade  in 
the  Inland  Empire,  the  edition  re¬ 
ported. 


REPORTER  CLEARED 

A  charge  of  ambulance  chasing 
against  William  Kane,  New  York  City 
News  Association  reporter,  was  dis¬ 
missed  Feb.  3  by  the  New  York  City 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  district  attorney’s  office, 
which  has  been  prosecuting  14  per¬ 
sons,  some  of  them  attorneys,  on  that 
charge.  A  veteran  police  reporter, 
Kane  had  been  accused  last  March  10 
of  being  contact  man  for  an  alleged 
ambulance  ring  at  police  headquarters 
and  furnishing  it  with  reports  of  ac¬ 
cidents.  He  lives  in  Jersey  City 
N.  J. 


FEW  prospects  would  argue  with  you 

about  this  statement:  “Of  the  14,469 
families  studied  in  42  cities,  every 
single  family  bought  and  read  at  least 
one  newspaper  every  day — Sunday  in¬ 
cluded.” 

As  readers  of  this  column  know,  we 
constantly  pointed  out  this  fact.  More 
than  39,670,682  daily  newspapers  are 
printed  in  the  United  States  every  day 
of  the  week.  On  Sundays  over  31.- 
519,009  papers  are  printed. 

With  an  estimated  population  of 
132,000,000  people,  it  follows  that  we 
have  an  average  of  more  than  one 
paper  per  family  pter  day. 

Here  is  coverage  plus.  Here  is  an 
advertising  medium  that  covers  the 
entire  population — rich,  poor,  young 
and  old.  It  is  the  only  advertising 
medium  that  fits  the  requirements  of 
all  odeertisers.  This  tremendous  cov¬ 
erage  is  all  too  often  taken  for  granted 
-we  forget  to  tell  our  customers  this 
most  important  thing  about  our  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  practically  any  market,  any  local 
or  national  newspaper  salesman  can 
today  say,  “There  is  an  almost  perfect 
correlation  between  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  and  families  in  our  market, 
l^erever  you  find  a  family,  you  find 
a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  It’s  the 
one  medium  that  reaches  all  prospects 
for  everything  that  is  sold.” 


gets  ap  wirephoto 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  this 
*eek  announced  it  is  arranging  to 
ftaWl  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
receiving  eepuipment.  Ward  Duffy, 
“t^ttagmg  editor  of  the  Times,  said  the 
regular  photographic  staff  of  the  Times 
would  be  trained  to  handle  wired 
pictures. 

The  machines  will  be  installed  in 
r**  Times  photographic  department 
eadquarters  on  the  second  floor  of 
rhe  building. 


ROGERS  NAMED  EDITOR 

avid  B.  Rogers,  for  the  last  three 
years  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
rnnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  has 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
egino  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  succeed- 
“"g  the  late  D.  B.  MacRae. 


■ 

michelmore  married 

C  -  Feb.  5— Miss 
dram  Thomas  Michelmore, 

news  editor, 
Washington  Times- 
Feb.3atWar- 

acowKii  il  L  ^  several  years 
Chip«  e  both  were  employed  on  the 
'“eapo  Herald-Examiner. 


^etALL 


^  true  Stiottis  market 
eirtends  far  beyond  the  city 
boundaries  j^and  crosses 
Ae  nation^  bi^st  river.^^ 
to  join  rich  portions  of^ssood 
and  Illinois  in  the  compact49^ 
Statej^7  Afamems  newi  ^ 
seivii$  StIottis  covers  tAd 
ituiAket  for  the  smart  adveftiser 


UehlempQperif 


The^Q^^State 


largest 

'^*^®«.(Sher's  statement  ^ 
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Making  Newspapers 
More  Readable 

continued  from  page  38 


that  slow  up  or  si>eed  up  readers,  this 
time  in  subject  matter,  over  which,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  newspapers 
have  little  or  no  control,  as  well  as  in 
style.  The  big  news  of  the  day  may 
be  an  earthquake,  which  can  be  writ¬ 
ten,  as  Popular  Mechanics  used  to 
boast,  “so  you  can  understand  it.”  Or 
it  may  be  the  veto  of  a  new  federal 
tax  bill,  and  Heaven  help  the  reader 
on  a  night  like  that!  But  here’s  the 
point — interest  is  one  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  making  otherwise  hard  ma¬ 
terial  easy  to  read.  We  have  keen 
popular  interest,  timeliness  and  usu¬ 
ally  personalities  involved  in  even  the 
toughest  news  stories,  so  if  we  stick 
to  Thorndike,  use  plenty  of  quotes  and 
pronouns,  stay  on  familiar  ground, 
dodge  prepositions  and  keep  sentences 
short,  we  and  the  reader  may  be  saved. 

Much  of  the  reporter’s  and  copy- 
desk’s  striving  for  new  leads,  new 
ways  of  writing  the  routine  story, 
from  the  weather  to  the  fifth  day  of 
the  murder  trial,  is  not  only  lost  on 
the  average  reader,  but  an  actual  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  is  impossible  to  empha¬ 
size  enough  the  value  of  the  familiar 
in  attracting  and  holding  inefficient 
readers.  They  eat  it  up,  and  feel  right 
at  home.  'That  means  the  familiar  in 
subject  matter,  style  and  even  type 
faces.  All  have  considerable  effect  in 
making  reading  easier.  This  is  not  to 
say  we  should  abandon  novelty  and 
forget  all  about  variation,  but  in  xising 
these  devices  to  “brighten  up”  the 
paper,  remember  they  reach  only  a 
small  minority  of  readers. 

Background  Material 
The  value  of  background  material 
in  newspapers,  to  offset  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  weekly  reviews,  has  been 
much  discussed.  Such  material  would 
fit  in  ideally  with  the  front  page 
makeup  suggested  in  the  first  article, 
when  used  inside  to  give  added  punch 
to  the  story.  But  again,  imless  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  skill,  it  will  probably 
have  appeal  only  to  the  upper  crust  of 
readers,  and  can  safely  be  set  in  regu¬ 
lar  body  type,  for  it  may  be  assumed 
that  these  readers  have  normal  vision 
or  own  spectacles  and  read  in  a  good 
light. 

Though  used  for  a  different  pur¬ 
pose,  here  is  a  list  compiled  by  read¬ 
ing  authorities  to  show  what  people 
prefer  in  the  way  of  subject  matter: 
Timeliness,  human  interest,  people 
and  personalities,  travel,  business, 
romance,  humor,  action,  stimulation. 
There  you  have  page  1,  the  sport 
page,  women’s  page,  serial,  markets, 
comics  and  features,  and  Aat’s  why 
people  will  wade  through  stuff  as  hard 
to  read  as  a  college  philosophy  text  if 
necessary  to  learn  someffiing  they 
want  to  know.  But  why  drive  them 
to  the  radio  and  the  picture  maga¬ 
zines,  when  news  stories  and  even 
editorials  can  be  written  for  sixth- 
grade  readers? 

You  may  be  interested,  just  in  pass¬ 
ing,  in  some  of  the  things  that  control 
the  speed  with  which  you  read:  Size 
of  vocabulary,  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  familiarity  with  subject,  reader’s 
purpose,  ability  to  concentrate,  atti¬ 
tude  of  reader,  and  then  some  tech¬ 
nical  things,  like  the  rate  of  fixation 
accommodations  of  the  eye,  the  speed 
of  the  eye  in  traveling  along  a  line 
and  the  habitual  reading  movement, 
whether  rhjdhmic  or  jerky. 

Sammary  and  CenciHtiens 
The  more  -  readable  newspaper  is 
bound  to  come — ^wheffier  along  lines 
suggested  in  these  articles  or  better 
ones — and  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better  fortified  newspapers  will  be  in 
the  contest  for  the  public  ear  and  eye. 


I  am  convinced  that  improved  read¬ 
ability,  in  bigger  t3T)e,  better  makeup, 
more  sharply  edited  stories,  will  give 
newspapers  the  added  power  they 
need  to  retain  and  strengthen  their 
position  against  the  inroads  of  the 
radio,  television,  newsreels  and  picture 
weeklies. 

If  these  articles  have  done  nothing 
more  than  steer  newspaper  thinking 
into  channels  suggest^  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  research  being  pursued  on 
typography,  lighting,  print,  eyesight, 
reading,  subject  matter  and  style, 
they  will  have  helped.  Newspapers 
need  men  like  Dr.  Matthew  Luckiesh 
and  Dr.  William  S.  Gray  fully  as  much 
as  they  have  long  needed  men  like 
Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  with  his  studies 
of  advertising  effectiveness  and  reader 
preferences.  A  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  resources  to  assist  scientific 
studies  in  typography  and  readabUity, 
as  they  apply  to  our  profession,  to 
make  important  developments  avail¬ 
able  at  a  time  when  they  are  press- 
ingly  needed,  seems  justifiable.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  challenge  to  our  adaptability 
exists  in  utilizing  developments  al¬ 
ready  at  hand  to  make  newspapers 
more  readable. 

References 
Desk  Book 

*  “The  Teacher’s  Word  Book,”  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Thorndike;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Univ.,  1927  ($.60). 

Other  Word  Lists 

Svenson’s  300  Words,  New  York 
Times,  Nov.  5,  1933. 

Svenson’s  900  Words. 

International  Kindergarten  Union 
Word-List. 

Basic  English,  C.  K.  Ogden;  1932. 

General 

*  “What  Makes  a  Book  Readable,” 
W’illiam  S.  Gray;  Chicago  Univ.  Press. 

“What  People  Want  to  Read  About,” 
Waples  &  Tyler;  Chicago  Univ.  Press. 

*  Most  valuable. 

NAMED  publisher 

Horace  Hall,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  has 
been  named  publisher,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  business  office  by  Harry 
P.  Hall.  The  new  publisher  began  his 
newspaper  career  under  his  father, 
the  late  W.  T.  Hall,  and  has  been  con¬ 
nected  writh  the  Elagle  since,  the  last 
two  years  as  business  manager.  Harry 
P.  Hall  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Dothan  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  re¬ 
enter  newspaper  work.  He  served  as 
the  Eagle’s  advertising  manager  from 
1927  to  1935,  when  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dothan  Journal,  a  week¬ 
ly,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Eagle 
in  1938. 

ADDS  SAT.  EDITION 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald 
started  publication  of  a  Saturday  paper 
on  Feb.  3. 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

at  reasonable  prices 

We  offer  for  sale  several  hand¬ 
casting  boxes,  tail  cutters, 
shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 
machines,  and  other  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  taken  in  trade 
against  Pony  Autoplates  — 
either  “as  is”  or  altered  to  suit 
your  requirements.  Send  your 
specifications  and  requirements 
to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 
Makes  Awards  at 
Front  Page  Ball 

Four  Newspaper  Women 
Get  $100  Prizes  for 
1939  Achievement 

Presentation  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  $100  prizes  to  four  news¬ 
paper  women  for  professional 
achievement  during  1939  featured  the 
18th  annual  party  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  the  Front 


Three  of  the  four  New  York  newspaper 
women  who  received  awards  of  $100  each 
from  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the 
18th  annual  Front  Page  Ball  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Fob.  2, 
are  pictured  with  the  First  Lady  after  re¬ 
ceiving  their  awards.  Left  to  right:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope,  Now  York  Times:  Helen  Wor¬ 
den,  New  York  World-Telegram;  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  Ruth  Millett,  NEA  Service. 
Another  winner,  Sonia  Tomara,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  now  is  in  Belgrade,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  covering  the  meeting  of  the  Balkan 
Entente. 

Page  Ball,  held  on  the  Starlight  Roof 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Feb.  2. 

In  presenting  the  money  awards,  to¬ 
gether  with  illuminated  scrolls,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  she  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of 
a  friend  and  colleague  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  daily  “My  Day”  column  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Presentation  Broadcast 

The  prize  winners  were  Miss  Sonia 
Tomara  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  won  the  award  for  the 
best  “spot  news”  reporting  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  Central  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  Poland;  Miss  Helen  Worden 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 


ECONOMIC 

DEMOCRACY 


“Itlfe  Insurance  in  the  United 
States  has  been  built  up  little  by 
little,  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
by  the  people  themselves.  They 
have  used  government  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  and  restrictions  only  incident¬ 
ally.  Here  la  a  democratic  enter¬ 
prise  which  embodies  our  thrift .  .  . 

“It  is  a  democratic  achieve¬ 
ment  from  top  to  bottom,  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  conception,  democratic 
in  its  aims,  democratic  in  its  per¬ 
formance,  democratic  in  its  own¬ 
ership  and  its  management.” 

From  a  tpooek  by  WUUmm  A.  WhlU, 
EAltor,  Emporiu,  Kort,,  Gooollo 


for  the  best  news  features,  especially 
for  her  interviews  with  Eloren« 
Leeds;  Miss  Virginia  Pope, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  the 
best  column  in  a  specialized  women’s 
field,  and  Miss  Ruth  Millett  of  NEA 
Service,  for  her  series  of  articles  on 
nutrition  and  her  regular  column  of 
critical  comment  on  news  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  interest  to  women. 

The  presentation  was  broadcast  ovk 
the  Blue  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  with  a  brief 
opening  speech  of  welcome  to  tk 
guests  by  Miss  Kathleen  McLaughlin, 
New  York  Times,  president  of  the 
club,  who  introduced  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

A  native  of  Leningrad,  Russia,  Mis 
Tomara  began  newspapering  on  the 
Paris  Matin,  where  she  worked  six 
years.  She  joined  the  New  Yotit 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris  in  1928.  Mis 
Worden  is  an  ex-president  of  the  dub 
and  former  society  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  three  books,  “Society  Cir¬ 
cus,”  “The  Real  New  York,”  and 
“Here  Is  New  York.” 

"Bugs"  Baer  Officiates 

Miss  Pope  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  15  years,  and 
for  the  past  eight  years  the  fashion 
editor.  She  was  born  in  Chicago  and 
educated  in  Germany,  France  and 
Italy. 

Miss  Millett,  a  native  of  Memphis 
Tenn.,  was  for  years  a  teacher  at  the 
Northwest  State  Teachers  College. 
Marysville,  Mo.,  and  later  conducted 
a  radio  program  in  Memphis.  She 
has  been  with  NEA  for  two-and-a- 
half  years,  writing  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  “Mind  Your  Manners”  and  other 
features. 

Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Miss  Tomara’s  award  was 
received  in  her  behalf  by  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  vice-president.  New  Yorit 
Herald  Tribune.  Miss  Tomara  and 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  to  the  gathering 
over  short-wave  from  Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia,  where  they  were  cover¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  Balkan  Entente 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  hu 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  ia 
touch  with  capable  employes- 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  mas- 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  preai 
association,  magazine,  publicitT 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

»  L  Waekar  Driva,  CbleafO. 

A.  natUa-wida  aM-prafil  mtvIm  *V’ 
portad  by  Sigma  Dalta  ObL  PWadMa**' 
al  JaaraailaHa  ftoataeaHy. 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 41 


Dist.  Managers 
Key  to  Carrier 
Sales  Success 


C.  K.  lelferson  Tells 
Value  of  Training 
District  Men 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Generally  speaking,  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  capable  men  with  fine  ideas 
and  ideals,  but  often  between  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  carrier  we  find 
men  who  are  not  capable  of  grasping 
and  disseminating  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  department  chief.  Likewise, 
a  circulation  manager  realizes  that 
successful  carrier  salesmen  are  good 
advertising  for  the  newspaper.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  is  careful 
training  of  district  managers. 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  Reg- 
irter  &  Tribune,  covered  this  subject 
in  an  excellent  paper  read  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Central  States  circu¬ 
lation  managers.  His  message  was 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentence: 

Outlines  Qualifications 
it  you  want  your  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  better,  see  that  they  get 
better  guidance  from  your  district 
managers,  by  training  those  district 
managers  to  give  them  better  guid- 


Mr.  Jefferson  outlined  three  cardi¬ 
nal  qualifications  to  be  considered  in 
district  managers,  namely,  personal 
mtegrity,  education  and  capacity  for 
leadership.  His  ideas  follow: 


“Although  the  relationship  of  the  district 
^a;tsm^nager  to  the  carrier  salesman  is  in 
ao  sense  one  of  employment,  or  of  worker 
ud  boss,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  most 
iirect  and  immediate  contact  the  carrier  sales¬ 
man  has  with  the  company  is  through  the 
■iistrict  salesmanager.  It  is  the  district  sales- 
lanager  whom  the  carrier  salesmen  contact 
aost  frequently  rather  th.an  the  higher  ex- 
Kntire  in  the  circulation  department. 

“The  policies,  the  guidance,  anything  else 
TW  may  put  in  printed  words,  geiing  directly 
I  h  the  carrier  salesmen  have  only  10%  or 
j  25%  as  much  effect  as  the  carrier  .salesm.an’s 
j  firen.  personal  experience  with  the  district 

Iaanager.  So  the  answer,  I  am  thoroughly 
mevinced,  to  the  question  ’Why  Train  Dis- 
aict  Managers’  is  because  the  kind  of  a 
arrier  organization  you  have  depends  fully 
I  and  perhaps  90%  on  the  kind  of  district 
S  managers  you  have;  also  that  the  reputation  of 
j  nor  newspapers  and  respect  for  company 

Ipdkies  likewise  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
•tstrict  managers  you  have. 

Training  Ettantial 

‘Going  a  step  further,  the  kind  of  district 
f  ““'■agtrs  ycu  have  depends  upon  the  kiml 

1^  'taining  given  them,  and  upon  the  kind 
a  men  you  have  to  train.  In  our  circulation 
apartment  we  consider  the  district  sales- 
"Wajer  the  key  man.  Therefore,  we  .select 
®<i  train  district  managers  accordingly.  These 
are  qualiheations  we  have  in  mind  in  select- 
■'ll  men  for  district  management. 


“I’ersonal  Integrity:  A  careful  check  is 
made  concerning  the  candidate’s  record  and 
reputation  from  a  moral  and  credit  stand¬ 
point  as  well  as  luisincss  ability.  Besides 
our  own  inquiries  among  references,  we  get 
a  report  from  a  credit  reference  and  report¬ 
ing  service.  We  feel  th.it  we  cannot  afford 
to  ask  parents  to  turn  over  the  first  training 
their  sons  arc  to  get  in  ht'sinrss  principles  to 
a  man  whose  moral  character  is  not  good, 
whose  business  jiulgment  is  bad.  or  who  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  own  obligations. 

“Education:  Colli  ge  gr.iduates  are  pre¬ 

ferred  although  self-education  is  an  accept¬ 
able  substitute.  Education  is  not  so  import.ant 
a  factor  to  the  carrier  salesman  as  it  is  to 
the  parents,  and  in  the  all-important  school 
contacts. 

“Capacity  for  Leadership:  The  man  must 
be  able  to  command  the  respect  of  carrier 
salesmen  and  to  influence  them  to  measure 
up  to  the  responsibilities  they  have  undertaken. 

Can  Develop  Leadership 

‘‘Personal  intefirrity  and  education  are  qiiali* 
fications  a  candidate  has  when  he  conies  to 
you.  Capacity  for  leadership  of  carrier  sales¬ 
men  is  what  you  develop  by  traininpf.  Pick 
a  man  who  has  an  alert  mind  and  at  least 
a  passably  good  personality,  and  the  rest  is 
up  to  the  training  you  give  him. 

“Let  him  accompany  and  work  with  an 
experienced  district  manager  to  pick  up  rou¬ 
tine  methods.  Encourage  him  to  ask  questions 
of  carrier  salesmen  to  find  out  what  opinions 
they  have  formed.  Encourage  him  to  contact 
subscribers  and  prospects  to  find  out  what 
their  opinions  are  regarding  your  papers  and 
your  carrier  service.  First  of  all  he  must 
know  more  al>out  newspaper  carrier  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  tlian  the  carriers  do  them¬ 
selves. 

“Hold  meetings  of  district  managers  and 
let  them  do  a  good  deal  of  the  talking.  You 
will  find  out  what  they  are  thinking  and  doing, 
and  what  mistakes  they  are  making.  You  will 
get  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  the  district  managers 
will  supply  each  other  with  a  lot  of  good 
ideas,  and  you  will  be  able  to  influence  the 
trend  of  thought  where  *.t  is  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Let  Managers  Talk 

“I  remember  hearing  of  the  experience  of 
the  district  matiager  on  another  newspaper 
and  the  men  saitl,  on  the  occasions  when  they 
were  cal!e<l  into  the  oflTice  for  a  meeting,  that 
the  circulation  manager  did  all  of  the  talking, 
showed  no  respect  whatever  for  their  opinifm, 
did  not  ask  their  advice  or  let  them  talk  amf>ng 
themselves  regarding  their  experiences.  Con- 
se<ptently.  they  di<l  not  have  the  feeling  that 
they  were  very  much  a  part  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  circulation  department. 

“It  is  rot  surprising  that  di>trict  managers 
are  apt  to  use  poor  psychology  and  ba<l  tech¬ 
nique  in  handling  carriers  until  they  are 
taught  otherwise.  \’ery  few  parents  know’ 
how  to  handle  their  own  sons.  Mayb*  you 
do  not  know’  as  much  about  the  technique  of 
handling  boys  of  carrier  age  as  some  district 
manager  in  your  organisation.  I  c(mfes>4  that 
one  of  the  men  I  have  out  in  the  field  is  10 
times  better  than  I  am  in  that  re'-|>ect.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  have  him  teach  the  other  men 
this  imp^jrtaut  phase  of  their  work. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  your  district  manager 
is  the  man  on  the  filing  line  who  takes  all 
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the  bumps  and  knocks.  Don’t  forget  to  re¬ 
charge  bis  battery  frequently.  Make  your 
regular  sales  meeting  stimulating.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  have  an  extra  special  meeting. 

Outlines  Meeting  Program 

“It  has  been  our  practice  for  several  years 
to  hold  a  meeting  which  includes  all  circulation 
representatives,  district  managers,  subscrip¬ 
tion  salesmen,  and  agency  managers,  early  in 
September.  This  meeting  began  with  break¬ 
fast  Monday  morning,  at  which  time  we  gave 
out  our  Achievement  Awards.  They  are 
given  to  the  man  in  each  division  who  has 
done  the  best  all  around  work  in  the  pn*ced- 
ing  12  months.  He  gels  a  framed  certificate 
and  a  17-jewel  wrist  watch.  This  year  wc 
had  an  additional  award  of  a  target  pin  to 
each  man  who  made  a  special  Jiine-July  quota. 
During  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  there  were 
departmental  sessions.  All  department  mem¬ 
bers  gathered  again  at  noon  when  stimulating 
speeches  were  made  by  our  executive  editor 
and  editor. 

“Monday  evening  we  put  on  a  party.  Our 
group  is  large  enough  to  justify  special  en¬ 
tertainment  which  included  an  orchestra  and 
various  performers.  A  smaller  group  could 
get  together  for  dinner  without  business  l)eing 
mentioned  and  take  in  a  show,  play  cards  or 
have  fun  in  some  other  way. 

“On  Tuesday  we  bad  breakfast  and  lunch 
together  again  with  programs  which  furnished 
information  about  fall  editorial  plans,  and 
stimulated  enthusiasm.  During  the  forenoon 
Tuesday  departmental  sessions  set  quotas  for 
the  fall  period.  In  my  own  departmental 
group  I  had  various  district  managers  deliver 
papers  on  different  phases  of  carrier  man¬ 
agement  work.  Most  of  them  were  excellent, 
furnishing  ideas,  and  setting  off  educational 
lUscussions  such  as  we  have  here  at  this 


banquet.  The  Times-Herald  Carrier 
Boys’  Club  also  sponsors  a  Mothers’ 
and  Sons’  banquet  in  the  spring. 


Buck  Rogers  Creator 
Dies;  Was  52 


Carrier  No  Better  Than  Teocher 


“I  believe  in  tiirninj?  over  ju>t  a.^  much 
responsibility  as  is  jiossible  to  the  district 
manager.  He  arranges  his  own  schedules, 
plans  his  own  work,  works  his  plan  and  re¬ 
ports  results.  He  is  paid  a  bonus  on  circula¬ 
tion  gain  in  his  district  ami  watches  his  own 
record  as  closely  as  I  do.  He  has  a  financial 
interest  in  it. 

“The  carrier  salesman  will  he  no  better  than 
his  teacher,  and  liis  teacher,  the  district  salcs- 
inanager,  will  lie  no  better  than  you  make  him." 
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Philip  Francis  Nowlan,  52,  Philadel¬ 
phia  cartoonist  and  newspaperman, 
who  created  the  Buck  Rogers  comic 
strip,  died  at  his  home  in  Bala,  Pa., 
Feb.  1,  following  a  stroke.  He  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Father  of  10  children,  Mr.  Nowlan, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  employed  for  many 
years  in  the  business  department  of 
(the  old  Public  Ledger.  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  scientific  phenomena,  he 
wrote  “marvel  stories”  for  magazines. 
From  these  grew  his  idea  for  Buck 
Rogers,  a  being  of  2433  A.  D. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Mary  Nowlan  and  their  children, 
Theresa,  Helen,  Louise,  Philip  Jr., 
Michael,  Mary,  Lawrence.  Patrick, 
Joseph  and  John. 


72-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  on  Feb.  4  issued  a  72-page  annual 
industrial  progress  edition,  replete 
with  aerial  photographs  four,  six  and 
eight  columns  spreads  of  the  various 
manufacturing,  railroad,  residential 
and  scenic  sections  of  the  territory. 
The  issue  was  edited  by  Glen  W. 
Perrins,  managing  editor. 


NEW  RADIO  OFFICES 

The  Kansas  City  Star  last  Simday 
inaugurated  a  complete  new  suite  of 
studios,  control  and  office  rooms  in 
the  Star  Building  for  WDAF,  its  radio 
station. 


WHEN  SNOW  fell  recently  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  two  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
&  Netvs  carriers  built  a  home-made 
sled  to  use  in  delivering  papers  to 
their  250  customers.  By  working  all 
morning,  the  boys  built  a  sled  with 
tin  runners  from  an  assortment  of 
material.  .  .  .  When  the  keel  of  the 
new  U.  S.  battleship  Alabama  was 
recently  laid  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
the  first  rivet  was  driven  by  Master 
Machinist  Handley  Ward,  former  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Age-Herald  car¬ 
rier.  .  .  .  Moose  Jaw  (Saskatchewan) 
Times-Herald  carriers  recently  held 
their  seventh  annual  ‘‘Lads  and  Dads” 


vv 


PINCH-HITTER 


Many  a  ball  game  has  been 
won  because  a  smart  manager 
stuck  in  a  pinch  hitter  at  the 
psychologically  right  moment. 
There  are  spots  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  game  where  a  "hit"  is 
needed,  too.  It's  no  reflection 
on  any  organization  that  a  little 
extra  punch  not  already  in  the 
line-up  can  frequently  do  the 
trick. 

The  refreshing  slant,  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  the  energy  of 
our  organization,  coupled  with 
the  oldest  and  best  subscrip¬ 
tion-building  plan  in  existence, 
may  be  just  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  to  get  your  circulation  or¬ 
ganization  back  in  the  First  Di¬ 
vision  again. 

An  inquiry  does  not  incur  the 
slightest  obligation. 
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Canadians  Plan 
Conference  on 
Southern  Paper 

Officials  Feel  Competition 
of  Southern  Pine 
Is  "Serious  Matter" 

Feb.  8 — ^The  Ori' 


The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  «araan  su^eeas  oo.aie 

Ledger-Diiatch  last  week  announced  fchwartz  resigned  Mr.  Bardall  un- 
an  increase  in  the  general  advertising  ^  T  Moundsvxlle 

rate  from  22  to  24  cents  per  line  flat,  (W.  Va.)  Jou^l,  serving  as  business 
morning  and  evening,  and  from  22  manager  for  five  years  and  as  adver- 
to  24  cents  per  line  flat  evening  and  manager  five^  years  prior. 

Stmday.  The  new  rates  are  effective 
Dec.  1,  1940.  COnnhCTlON 

vnvx  WT  T  ®  story  on  the  production  of  the 

BARDALL  NAMRD  B.M.  first  Southern  pine  newsprint  at  the 
Appointment  of  George  W.  Bardall  Southland  Paper  Mills  in  Texas  in  the 
as  new  business  manager  of  the  AH-  Jan.  20  issue  it  was  erroneously  stated, 
quippa  (Pa.)  Gazette,  has  been  an-  in  quoting  an  article  from  the  Manu- 


Montreal,  Que. 
tario  cabinet  is  expected  to  discuss  a 
proposal  emanating  from  committee  for 
a  conference  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  newsprint  industry  including  < 
Quebec  regarding  the  industry  and  its  ' 
problems,  especially  competition  of 
southern  pine.  Before  any  definite 
move  toward  such  a  conference  is 
made  the  Quebec  Government  with 
which  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  has  often  acted  in 
unison  would  be  consulted  as  the 
financial  problems  of  the  newsprint 
industry  are  common  to  both  prov¬ 
inces. 

Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Ontario  Min¬ 
ister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  assented 
in  Ontario  legislature  to  a  suggestion 
by  conservative  leader  George  Drew 
for  a  conference  of  those  interested 
in  newsprint.  The  proposal  was  made 
in  a  special  committee  investigating 
the  administration  of  Ontario’s  timber  ' 
resources. 

Wants  More  Evidence 

Hon.  Paul  Leduc,  Ontario  Minister  I 
of  Mines,  said,  however,  he  could  not 
agree  today  to  a  proposal  for  an  in¬ 
terim  recommendation  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  such  a  conference.  He 
desired  to  hear  more  evidence  per¬ 
taining  to  the  industry. 

Use  of  a  “big  stick”  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  avoided  said  Mr. 
Heenan,  but  it  was  an  urgent  matter 
that  the  newsprint  industry  should 
straighten  out  its  financial  troubles 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  post-war 
competition  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Col.  Drew  expressed  surprise  when 
Mr.  Heenan  said  that  competition  in 
the  United  States  from  newsprint 
made  from  southern  pine  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  serious  matter  for  Canadian 
mills.  The  only  way  they  could  meet 
this  and  other  competition  was  by 
reducing  costs  of  production  and  this 
must  not  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
of  labor. 


1940  FEATURES 

for  BCTTER  PICTUKIS 


*•  filled  in  ’wire”  of 

foil  for  brilliant  white  light 
2.  Precision  primer,  pre- tested  so 
it  starts  the  flash  with  split- 
second 


accuracy. 

3.  Quick  bum-out  fllatnents.  Les¬ 
sens  batter)'  drain. 

♦.  PrMision  assembly  helps  assure 
uniformity  in  performance. 

5.  Sure  circuit.  Every  lamp 
checked  for  complete  elec¬ 
trical  circuit. 

6.  Safety  jackets.  Both  inside 
and  outside  coating  ...  acts 
like  safety  glass  to  protect 
you  and  subject. 

7.  Dye-protected.  Color  guards  in¬ 
spection  of  coating  uniformit)' 
.  .  .  transmits  99%  of  flash. 

8.  Bump  tested  as  a  check  on 
behavior  under  accidental 
rough  handling. 

V^uum  tested.  Every  single 
G-E  flash  bulb  is  "aged”  and 
then  checked  for  air  leaks. 

10.  Output  tested  so  you  may  be 
sure  to  get  rated  light  output. 

11.  Timing  tested  to  assure  uni¬ 
form  precision. 

12.  MAZDA  Service.  Random  sam¬ 
ples  from  each  hour's  produc¬ 
tion  are  inspected  and  tested 
by  employees  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  testing  organization. 


pense 

The  paper  companies  have  it  in 
their  minds  today  that  they  must  do 
something,  or  die  of  dryrot,  said  Mr. 
Heenan.  The  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  after  the  great  war  had 
brought  over-capitalization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  that  led  to  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion.  The  industry  today  resizes 
that  profits  don’t  come  from  the  cut¬ 
throat  methods  of  competition  that 
have  been  too  common  in  the  past. 


Mhof  irith  G-K  Fhoto^»h,  6j/  A.  PhUnAflphia  Intinirer. 


ThiB  dramatif"  incident  of  fioodti\ 


Taken  at  twilight,  this  picture  packs  a  real  human  interest 
punch  .  .  .  thanks  to  foreground  detail,  made  crisp  and  clear 
with  G-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp.  Go  after  "prize”  shots 
like  this  with  confidence  .  .  .  when  you  use  the  new  G-E  flash 
bulbs.  For  their  uniformity  in  flashing  is  amazing.  Set  your 
synchronizer  for  one  size  G-E  Synchro-Press,  and  you’re  "on 
the  nose”  with  every  size,  from  the  No.  5  through  No.  2 1 ! 

And  General  Electric  gives  you  the  new  dye-protected  safety 
jackets  on  bulbs  .  .  .  that  act  like  safety  glass  to  protect  you 
and  subjects.  They’re  dyed  to  guard  coating  uniformity';  and 
they  transmit  over  99%  of  flash. 

Try  a  G-E  No.  16  in  your  flash  outfit  and  see  for  yourself. 


DORMAN  TO  SPEAK 

Robert  L.  Dorman,  general  manager 
of  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  will  be 
a  principal  speaker  at  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  Feb.  21-24,  at  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 


NAMES  "REP" 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  Feb.  1  it  is 
being  represented  by  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  national  advertising  department. 


JOINS  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Ernest  A.  Kehr,  noted  philatelist,  on 
Jan.  28  became  stamp  and  coin  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Ralph  A.  Barry. 


Carry  30  or  More 
in  One  Pocket 

SENSATIONAL  NEW 

Westinghouse 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH 
LAMP  NO.  5 


W^tinghouse 

MAZDA 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Quin’s  Photog  to  Try 
Fluorescent  Lighting 


I  Canada  to  find  some  modern  an  angle  shot  of  an  old  woman 
method  of  light-  bundled  in  blankets. 

^  ing  for  taking  his  Finally  a  doctor  threatened  to  throw 

photographs.  Al-  the  lens  lad  out  of  the  house  because 
though  the  pic-  of  his  insistence  in  dogging  the  old 
1^  ture  syndication  lady.  The  chief  sensing  the  situation, 

9  rights  have  hid  his  camera  behind  the  desk.  The 

L  \  ^  :hanged  from  the  next  time  the  doctor  was  called  away 

^  M  NEA  to  King  to  another  room,  the  chief,  who  looks 

Features.  Davis  and  could  pass  as  a  detective,  put  his 
will  continue  to  derby  on  one  side  of  his  head  and 
pictorialize  the  looking  his  rival  in  the  eye  he  ordered 
five  Dionnes.  him  to  scram.  The  rival  begged  for  a 
The  work  of  little  more  time  but  the  chief  was 
^  Fred  Davis  has  adamant.  In  order  to  make  his  plot 

FT»d  D«yif  been  widely  look  on  the  level  he  also  ordered 

publicized  but  his  own  assistant  to  leave.  Arm  in 
difficulties  in  making  those  photos  arm  the  two  photographers  left  the 
e  not  been  broadcast.  There  has  doctor’s  house.  The  rival  did  not  see 
ays  been,  according  to  Davis,  no  the  chief  wink  at  his  own  photog- 
■ction  to  the  use  of  both  flash-  rapher.  After  the  cameramen  left,  he 
its  and  high  powered  tungsten  went  to  work  fast.  Within  a  few  min- 
its  in  photographing  the  quins,  utes  he  had  taken  enough  photos  of 
ris  had  to  compromise  with  a  small  the  odd  lady  and  several  children  who 
ount  of  artificial  lighting  coupled  had  just  been  brought  in  to  make  a 
h  daylight.  To  make  his  task  much  page  layout. 

der  he  is  required  to  take  action  Wishing  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
its  which  present  a  problem.  Since  standing,  he  telephoned  the  boss  of  the 
(inception  of  the  ultra  fast  films  he  rival  staff.  It  so  happens  that  these 
ibeen  able  to  make  exposures  with  two  men  were  good  pals  and  when 
4x5  Graphic  at  1  20  of  a  second,  the  rival  boss  explained  that  he  would 

iwever,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  re-  get  the  devil  if  he  did  not  send  a  print 

Its  and  his  problems  have  become  to  the  syndicate’s  New  York  Office, 

)re  complex  since  he  has  been  re-  the  chief  presented  him  with  a  print  his  party 

ired  to  make  color  snapshots.  but  on  the  back  he  wrote,  “Copyright  for  th®  ici 


READY  NOW 

at  your  dealers! 


With  the  ofFicial  temperature  13  degrees 
below  Zero,  Norman  Hauger,  veteran  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  photographer,  appears  in  this 
fashion  of  his  own  design  to  battle  the 
lake  winds. 


GOLF 
BALL 
SIZE 
— packed 
with  power 


the  bride  refused.  Then  Hogan  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  bridegroom  was  in 
shirt  sleeves.  So  to  be  agreeable  he 
removed  his  own  coat  and  then  with 
a  nod  to  the  Chinaman  he  unlimbered 
his  camera  and  without  further  ado 
was  permitted  to  lake  a  number  of 
pictures. 

Darn  clever  these  Chinese. 


TIME 


with  the  5 

BIG  ADVANTAGES 

1.  CONVENIENT 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


Editorial  offices  in 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AASHINGTON 
LONJON  PARIS 


no  more  running 
out  of  bulbs  “on  the  spot” — you  can 
carry  up  to  45  No.  5’s  in  a  pocket ! 

2.  LONG  FLASH  — aluminum  wire  fill- 

ing  gives  wide  flash  peaks;  delivers 
nearly  a  million  lumens  at  the  peak. 

3.  SAFER — lacquer  coatings  inside  and 
out  guard  against  breakage,  shatter¬ 
ing;  egg  shape  gives  extra  strength. 

4.  ADAPTABLE  —  with  inexpensive 

adapter,  may  be  used  in  present  stand¬ 
ard  synchronized  equipment. 

5.  QUICK  CHANGING  — bayonet-type 

base  assures  quick  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing,  positive  base-and-socket  contact. 

OTHER  WESTINGHOUSE  LEADERS 

SYNCHRO-PRESS  Nos.  7, 11, 15, 16. 

21  give  a  high,  brilliant  peak  of  light. 
Use  with  front-shutter  cameras. 

FOCAL-PLANE  Nos.  30,  31  produce  a 

wider  flash  peak  for  use  with  “cur¬ 
tain”  shutter  cameras. 

S«a  your  dealer  for  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Wetlinghouse 
Mazda  Photographic  Lamps. 

Tune  in  "Musical  Americana,”  HBC  Blue  Set- 
work.  Thursdays  8  P.  M..  E.  5.  T.;  7  P.  M.. 
C.S.T.:  9:30  P.M..  M.S.T.;  8:30  P.M..  P.S.T. 


Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


tne  night  editor  of  a  certain 

simbers  and  ordered  him  to  round 
crew  of  cameramen  to 
the  fire.  According  to  the  re- 
coming  in  it  looked  like  a  story 
^ajor  importance. 

II  u-  photographer  (we  shall 

few*")  V-  managed  to  reach  only 
e  F  u  assembled  at  the 

tach  photographer  was  assigned 
phase  of  the 
,  ,,  chief  and  one  assistant 
f  .  ^  fhc  nearby  home  of  a  doc- 
ceivi°  turned  his  house  into  a 
«  di-  f  rescued.  When 

and  his  assistant  arrived  he 
^  much  to  his  amazement,  a  cam- 

Nxwni  ^  paper  who  did  not 
^  the  chief.  It  appears  that 


®  ct-AiLui  ui  a  cenain 
spaper  roused  his  photo  chief  from 

Slumbprc  I.! _  X- _ .1 

•P  the 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 


Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Pabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 

Fastest,  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 

Send  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E- 


Sell  Daily  Insertions 
To  Classified  Prospects 

By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS  and  HOWARD  PARISH 
Parish-Phillips,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Parish.) 


TO  BUILD  representation;  to  build 
profitable  volume;  to  increase  ad¬ 
vertiser  results;  to  reduce  composition 
and  collecting  costs;  SELL  INSER¬ 
TIONS. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
eastern  musical  instrument  store  runs 
approximately  40,000  lines  of  descrip¬ 
tive  classified  want  ads  each  year.  Re¬ 
cently  his  superior  suggested  that  the 
classified  schedule  be  reduced  and  that 
the  ads  be  carried  four  days  each  week 
instead  of  EVERY  DAY. 

“Okay,  Mr.  Blank,”  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  “You  tell  me  WHICH 
DAYS  to  stay  out  of  the  paper.” 

Columns  Read  Every  Day 
This  advertising  manager  knew  from 
long  experience  with  classified  want 
ads  that  piano  prospects  read  the  For 
Sale  columns  ANY  DAY  AND  EVERY 
DAY  ...  he  knew  that  to  try  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  day  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public  will  start  shopping  for  a  piano 
is  impossible.  This  advertising  man¬ 
ager  recalls  having  sold  a  piano  for 
$1,100  cash  to  a  prospect  who  answered 
a  Monday  ad.  He  also  knew  that 
prospective  purchasers  would  answer 
his  competitors’  ads  on  the  days  he 
was  out  of  the  paper  and  that  these 
particular  prospects  would  be  lost  to 
him  forever. 

Mr.  Frank  Fehlman,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  advertising  analyst,  suggests 
that  just  as  often  as  the  merchant’s 
door  is  open  for  business,  just  that 


often  should  he  have  advertising  in 
the  paper. 

Many  of  America’s  largest  national 
advertisers  who  can  afford  to  buy  full 
pages  have  long  followed  the  policy  of 
buying  small  ads  and  keeping  them 
consistently  in  the  paper,  week  after 
week  after  week,  namely  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’s,  Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce,  Car¬ 
ter’s  Liver  Pills,  Bellans.  These  names 
are  now  household  words,  as  a  result 
of  small  ads  appearing  before  our  eyes 
with  great  frequency. 

The  secret  of  keeping  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  paper  consistently  is  to 
sell  DAILY  contracts.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  the  daily  insertion  contract  to  the 
advertiser,  it  is  well  to  forget  the  word 
“rateholder.”  No  smart  advertiser 
likes  to  pay  for  a  rateholder,  and  for 
good  reason.  The  non-descriptive 
rateholder  is  worth  little  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  advertiser.  However, 
we  can  do  a  big  favor  for  our  accounts 
by  inducing  them  to  keep  one  or  more 
well  described  offers  in  the  paper 
EVERY  DAY.  Economize  on  white 
space;  economize  on  large  type;  but 
never  economize  on  important  facts. 

Surveys  on  Readership 

Many  surveys  have  shown  that  20% 
of  all  adults  read  some  want  ads 
EVERY  DAY. 

During  the  past  10  years  several 
surveys  have  been  made  to  find  out 
how  long  the  average  result-producing 
classified  want  ad  has  run.  It  has 


Do  you  need  the  advice  and  experience  of  a  man 
who  really  Lnows  both  sides  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  advertising  space? 

One  who  has  prepared  media  plans  and  bought 
over  $100,000,000  worth  of  space  for  some  of  the 
largest  advertisers  in  the  country.  .  .  .  That  is,  has  a 
behind-the-scenes  point  of  view. 

In  addition  knows  newspaper  selling  from  actual 
experience,  has  actually  pounded  the  pavements. 

Is  an  analyst,  with  sufficient  imagination  to  inter¬ 
pret  significant  facts  and  able  to  present  them  in  an 
intelligent  and  interesting  manner. 

Knows  which  promotion  and  selling  efforts  are 
really  effective,  and  how  to  improve  those  that  are 
not  so  as  to  get  more  business. 

Knows  how  to  write  on  topics  of  pertinent  inter¬ 
est  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 

® 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NEED  FOR  SUCH  A  MAN,  A  NUMBER 
OF  WELL  QUALIFIED  PEOPLE  WOULD  SUGGEST 
THE  UNDERSIGNED 

Richard  (Dick)  Dunne, 

10  E.  43rd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consultant  —  Rpsearch  —  Sales  Amdyses  —  Promotion 


been  found  on  good  newspapers  that 
its  life  is  from  three  to  five  days. 
This  should  be  helpful  in  selling  more 
insertions  to  the  commercial  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  private  individual.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  changing 
copy  regularly,  too.  The  advertiser’s 
chances  of  getting  results  are  at  least 
twice  as  great  if  he  advertises  for  10 
days  rather  than  three  days. 

To  become  a  successful  classified 
medium,  our  paper  must  gain  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  producing  results.  Inser¬ 
tion  selling  is  the  best  way  to  gain 
this  reputation. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  composition 
and  collecting  for  a  15-day  order  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  a  1-day 
order.  In  presenting  the  DAILY 
insertion  idea  to  your  accounts  it 
may  be  advisable  to  use  the  term 
“Daily  Order”  rather  than  “Daily 
Contract.” 

The  want  ad  section  is  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  shopping  directory 
to  which  readers  refer  when  they 
NEED  SOMETHING  WHICH  IS  US¬ 
UALLY  ADVERTISED  THERE.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  the  classified  adver¬ 
tiser  is  “playing  the  odds.”  The  classi¬ 
fied  advertiser  who  will  keep  small  de¬ 
scriptive  ads  in  the  paper  every  day 
and  who  offers  an  attractive  commod¬ 
ity  or  service  CANT  LOSE,  because 
the  odds  are  all  in  his  favor.  (Pub¬ 
lishers  usually  offer  their  most  attrac¬ 
tive  rates  on  the  daily  insertion 
basis.) 


afford  to  advertise  at  all,  can  pro;, 
ably  keep  one  or  more  5-line  to  ij. 
line  set  solid  descriptive  ads  in  -.n 
paper  every  day. 

Our  back  files  of  25  and  50  yt  - 
ago  will  show  that  many  of  our  s, 
cessful  firms  of  today  were  then 
vertising  every  day. 

To  Build  Wide  Representation  .t; 
Big  Linage,  SELL  INSERTIONS! 

■ 

Vandegrift  Named 
6.  M.  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Feb.  5 — In  the  fiist  n- 
sue  of  the  Topeka  State  Joumol  ur 
der  his  ownership,  Oscar  Stauffer  a: 
nounced  Feb.  1  that  Arthur  J.  Ca: 
ruth,  Jr.,  one  of  the  former  ownen 
will  continue  as  managing  edit:: 
Fred  H.  Vandegrift,  for  20  years  wi 
the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight-S:: 
will  be  business  manager.  The  Heas 
light-Sun  is  one  of  the  Stauffer  chai: 

Stauffer  continued  to  express  h; 
admiration  of  Senator  Arthur  Cappe: 
who  publishes  the  Journal’s  orj 
rival  paper  in  Topeka,  mornings  a.;: 
Sunday.  He  defined  himself  as  r. 
dependently  Republican”  but  said  it 
had  voted  for  Capper  always  a.'i: 
greatly  admired  Capper’s  “genius,  r 
tegrity  and  character.” 

■ 

SNPA  UNIT  TO  MEET 

The  annual  Southern  Newopapr 
mechanical  conference.  Western  D;v; 
sion,  will  be  held  Feb.  19-20  at  r 
Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Practically  every  account  who  can 


.  .  .  AND  NOW  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
OFFERS  YOU  A  NEW  RESEARCH  SERVKE 


Here  is  a  new  book  published  by  the  Cooperating 
Newspapers  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  title,  “How  to  Use 
New'spapers  to  Increase  \oiir  Net  Profits.”  No  pro¬ 
motion  puffs  or  pretty  pictures.  Strictly  business 
— a  workbook  with  but  one  purpose— pro/jts.  It 

is  FREE  to  sectional  and 
national  advertisers, 
wholesalers  or  jobbers, 
advertising  agencies  — ’ 
and  all  people  interested 
in  moving  merchandise. 
Coupon  below  for  your 
convenience. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy 
Increase  Your  Net  Profits.” 

NAME  . 

TITLE  . 


of  “How  to  Use  Newspaper*  •• 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
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i.  ^igh  Speed  Anti- Friction 

. Cox-O-Type 

^ulti-Color  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure 


PRESSES  and 
^EREO  EQUIPMENT 


^P,J 

f 


IsK  printing  press  CO. 

PAULINA  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Just  Out 

Volume  One  Number  One 

TOPICS 

An  American  Magazine 

Published  Twice  a  Month 

10  cents  a  copy.  $2.50  a  year. 

Interesting  TOPICS  of  the 
Day.  Originality — Quaintness 
— Quality.  421  Hudson  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


mmm 


THE  ADVERTISING  CLUB 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Park  Avenue  at  Thirty-Fifth  Street 


THK  CLUB  that  known  throughout  ihe  country  for  its 
distinguished  Guests  of  Honor — Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd. 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Hon.  Grover  A. 
Whalen,  Raymond  Moley,  Frank  Buck,  Lowell  Thomas, 
Capt.  Bob  Bartlett,  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  Capt.  Joseph 
A.  Gainard  of  the  Steamship  “Flint"’  and  a  host  of 
others — w'cll  deserving  its  reputation  as  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  Distinguished-Guest  Club  in  the  United  States — 

THE  CLUB  that  has  graduated  .'>,248  men  and  women  from 
its  National  Institute  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  thus 
releasing  w'ell-trained.  competent,  valuable  workers  to 
the  business  world — 

THE  CLUB  that  for  thirty-five  years  has  served  New  York 
Citv  as  its  Advertising  Mentor  and  Counsellor — 

THE  CLUB  to  which  it  is  an  honor  to  belong! 


An  inquiry  regarding  Membership  will 
bring  you  full  particulars  by  mail, 
whether  vou  live  in  New  York  or  not. 


Address  Charles  C.  Green,  Managing  Director, 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

Park  Avenue  at  Thirty-fifth  Street, 

New  York  City 

(Telephone,  Caledonia  5,  1810) 

President.  G.  Lynn  Sumner;  Treasurer,  James  A.  Brewer;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Lee  J.  Eastman,  John  A.  Zellers,  Frank  A.  Conolly;  General 
Counsel,  Charles  E.  Murphy;  Directors,  James  J.  Clark,  Clarence  L. 
Law,  Lowell  Thomas,  Joseph  F.  Delaney,  Richard  E.  Borden,  John  T. 
Madden,  R.  B.  Alexander. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Epl  OR 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


What  Price  Ideas? 


Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  asks  races,  this  goes  along.  Maybe  it 
in  a  4-page  newsprint  broadside  which  help  ns  understand  the  stuff  that  lElW' 
reprints  from  Editor  &  Publisher  a  comes  “straight  from  the  horses 
recent  address  of  Kenneth  Collins  on  mouth.”  »■ — 

the  dominance  of  the  newspaper  as  an  ■  lf  the  N( 

advertising  medium.  An  impressive  TM1TTTT7C  lUTC'D/^m  Prior  to 

— and  inexpensive — promotion.  Ik  I.  L^/vLLlCiO  jyLCkHvjCiU  lovembe 

Pasted  on  current  correspondence  Effective  Feb.  1  the  Kentucky  AJ. 


XI  V  1  VV  the  dominance  of  the  newspaper  as  an  ■  Iff  the 

BYT.S.IRV1N _  ky.  dailies  merged 

Pasted  on  current  correspondence  Effective  Feb.  1  the  Kentucky  AJ. 

What  Price  Ideas?  “The  selling  job  of  the  college  daily  from  the  Winnipeg  (Can.)  Tribune  vacate  of  Danville,  established  in 

RT  nw  VP  wintrv  winds  we  do  not  ®  peculiar  one,”  writes  Clarence  you’ll  find  a  brilliant  gold  seal.  It  ad-  1865,  was  merged  with  the  Dantill*  Ridiar 
fear  ve'  from  the  1  nnnn  Banner  Schoenfeld,  promotion  director.  “Mer-  vertises  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Trib-  Messenger,  establish^  m  ISM,  Iger  of  t 

f'io  tVie  ooal  fields  of  West  Virffinia”!  chants  must  be  convinced,  first,  that  une’s  SOth  year  of  service.  A  good  way  under  the  name  of  Danville  Advo- 

oomes  a  liimn  of  eoal  to  keen  us  warm  students  buy  in  quantity  in  the  col-  to  keep  putting  that  story  across.  The  cate-Messenger,  published  aftemooni 
comes  a  lump  of  coal  to  keep  us  warm.  _  _  _ j  _ r_j _ _  extent  Saturdav  and  Sundav  -IV  Inrmer 


more  warminB  than  the  town,  and  .second,  that  they  read  Tribune  also  sends  out  a  4-page  news-  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  n*  lormer 

iden  behind  the  sending  of  their  college  daily.  Because  student  print  broadside  as  a  circulation  pro-  Kentucky  Advorate  will  be  changed  Henr 
_  1 _ _  ponppntratinns  in  dormitories,  fra-  motion,  telling  readers  that  they  will  ^  5-day  publication  to  a  weeklv.  4Ibanij 


And  even  more  warming  than  the 
coal  is  the  idea  behind  the  sending  of 
it.  For  ideas  are  what  keep  promo¬ 
tion  people  lukewarm  or  blazing  hot; 


concentrations  in  dormitories,  fra 
ternities  and  sororities  operate  to  di 


day  publication  to  a  weekly,  I  Albany 


vote  as  they  please  in  the  coming  elec-  published  on  Sunday  mornings.  Sub. 


,TeiZV“”lsa„=lh„;  »lnUh  individual  sub».rip,lo,„,  our  u„„a  bu.flra,  .hoy  had  be.,>  go.  ij'o' 


if  i!’s  your  own. 


actual  press  run  is  something  which  the  facts  from  the  Tribune.  A  good  senger  will  reemve  the  Sunday 


Coal,  it  seems,  is  what  keeps  busi-  simplv  can’t  be  mentioned.  But  when  piece. 

ness  cold  or  hot  in  Logan  County.  ^hot^^'f^^t'nTrir^r  orwtsconsWs  ^arry  Urdang,  promotion  manager  ;;rntinuJd“and“Ae‘I)^;^Tr’^^^  *2^ 
Right  now,  coal  is  hot  and  Logan  snows  inai  nearly  jw /r  oi  Wisconsin s  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle,  vj  n 

County  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  11-500  students  read  the  Cardmal,  we  haj  g  lucky  break  recently.  He  ran  ^  ^ ,  y  Alcock  om- 

in  the  world.  So  what  better  way  to  believe  weve  got  a  story  worth  tell-  ge  ad  on  the  Chronicle’s  coverage  “S^e  commSi^^  riheX 


ing  Advocate.  Two  corporations,  fe.  I L— 
merly  owning  the  newspapers,  will  1*1 


impress  the  selling  job  this  coal  can  *ug. 

do  than  to  send  prospects  a  shiny  ,  And,  to  repeat,  it  s  well  told  m  this 
black  lump  of  if'  booklet.  This  is  the  first  promotion 

The  Banner,”’  writes  Advertising  job  the  Cardinal  has  done  in  ten  years, 


of  the  Russo-Finnish  war,  headed  with 


And,  to  repeat,  it  s  well  told  in  this  a  quote  from  one  of  the  correspon- 
booklet.  This  is  the  first  promotion  dents,  “So  cold  your  feet  turn  to 


-me  i«nne^  writes  Aoveriising  blocl«  of  ice.”  -^e  day  it  ran,  Hous-  ^^cate  publishers.  John  S.  Van- 

.Manager  John  R.  Atkinson,  is  a  small  ®  survey  having  been  maae  in  had  an  all-time  record  snowfall,  winkl**  has  nummf  half  tho 

duily  (circula.lon  3,800)  i„  .  ci.y  of  H /l-J- -he  C.ber  ot  s.uff  .he  ,|„  fi„,  to  togh.  years,  aud  U.e  ta  l' 

only  4,396.  We  have  no  full-.ime  pro-  'SV’u  “'i  help  Su  “  years,  y  reteli^his  owneldup.  11, 

motion  Staff  and  all  promotion  mate-  o  j  j  p  j  j. '  jjj  ^^uce  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-  daily  Advocate-Messenger  is  edited  by 

ria  IS  prepared  by  me  during  spare  ^.^urumotion  produce  ^  ^ 

time.”  oeiier  promotion  people.  .  „  crtmafliirtcr  r\^  o  miKli/*  \tT  _ i1 


senger  compiany,  purchasing  half  the 
common  stock  of  W.  V.  Richardson  in 
the  Columbia  Printing  Company,  Ad¬ 
vocate  publishers.  John  S.  Van- 


Our  hat  is  off,  then,  to  Brother  j  - 

Atkinson.  If  this  coal  idea  is  a  spare  “  Happened  in  Philly 
time  one,  what  does  he  do  during  SALESMEN  on  the  Philadelphia  In 


Leader,  m  the  ‘  horse  capital  of  Amer-  J.  Curtis  Alcock  as  editor  and  man- 
ica,”  performs  something  of  a  public  ager,  with  his  son,  W.  Chauncey  Al- 
service  when  it  issues  a  ‘Turf  Die-  cock,  ais  managing  editor.  The  Sunday 
tionary.”  A  little  8-page  pamphlet,  Kentucky  Advocate’s  editor  will  be  ,,  .. . 


working  hours? 

Ideas,  we  said,  are  the  fires  promo¬ 


tion  people  warm  themselves  by.  And  through  it,  it  seems  a  lively  and  in- 
the  fuel,  though  too  often  rare,  is  spiring  piece  of  work.  As  one  turns 


4U  ni  I  J  I  I  I  tionary.  A  little  8-page  pamphlet,  Kentucky  Advocate’s  editor  will  be 

\L^MEN  on  the  Philadelphia  In-  tjjjg  contains  words,  phrases  and  ex-  John  S.  VanWinkle,  with  I.  G.  Jack- 

qwtrer  have  a  new  sales  manual.  In  pressions  commonly  heard  around  the  son  manager  of  the  job  printing  de- 

Philadelphia  Today.  glancing  j.^.^  tracks.  Next  time  we  go  to  the  partment. 


cheap  and  plentiful  for  those  who  the  pages,  the  word  FIRST  dances 
seek.  This  coal  idea  is  one.  A  simple  frequently  before  the  eyes  and  toward 


things,  isn’t  it?  Yet  it  gives  the  the  back  of  the  book  there  is  a  bold 
Banner  a  promotion  that  people  will  assertion.  “Something  has  happened 


Do  Your  Copies 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


remember  for  a  long  time.  in  Philadelphia.”  Whatever  it  is  that 

Stick  of  Gum  bas  happened,  this  book  tells  it — and 

„  ,  -TV.  r  I-  tells  it  boldly  and  colorfully  so  that 

/T  ^  f  ^  1  *44  K  the  salesman  can  repeat  it  without 

(Ind.)  Star  sends  out  a  letter  which  is  packed  full  of 


44TT  t  x1- •  X  UIAULAUli.  XllC  LfUUfV  AS  UClUfVCU  AU 

says,  Heres  something  you  can  put  ...  .  , 

your  teeth  mto!  What?  The  facU  circulation  and  ad- 

follow  that  the  Star  is  moving  ahead  . r .  ,  ,  .  .  4  4.  .• 

in  circulation  and  doing  well  in  ad-  verging  but  seems  to  neglect  the  edi- 

^  AnH  /\t  tKa  r\o»^At»  ArtTiT*Aiwr  ^ 


AAA  CAACUAcAAAUlA  ctlAU  UUAllU  WCTil  All  CtU*  x  •  1  J  f  xl.  x*  1  O 

...  o  XT  I  A  X-  1  r  1.  tonal  end  of  the  paper  entirely.  Sure- 

vertising?  No!  A  stick  of  chewing  something  the  salesmen 


gim,  neatly  wrapped  and  pasted  to  the 
letter!  A  simple  gag — and  a  cheap 
one — but  it  makes  that  letter  memor-  , 

Music  Not0 


Examine  any  piece  of  promotion  that  HERE  S  another  score,  you  promotion 


you  think  is  outstanding.  Nine  times  lovers  to  add  to  your  news 


out  of  ten  you’ll  find  that  what  makes  mi^ic  library.  To  mark  the 

it  outstanding  is  something  so  simple,  centennial  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 


I^./1 


so  obvious,  that  you’re  ashamed  not  Commercial  Appeal,  Landis  Rogers, 
to  have  thought  of  it  yourself  .  .  .  first,  bandmaster  at  Crystal  Springs,  Miss., 


Here’s  another  piece  at  hand,  al¬ 
though  not  a  newspaper  promotion. 
It’s  a  booklet  soliciting  funds  for  a 


composed  the  ‘‘Commercial  Appeal 
March.”  Perhaps  you’ll  get  a  vague 
idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  musical 


local  New  York  hospital.  It  is  sent  promotion  from^  Bandmaster  Rogers 
out  by  George  Bijur,  the  advertising  better  transnutting  his  composition. 


M 


agent  who  produced  it,  as  a  sample  There  is  a  triumphant  note  in  his  com- 
of  what  his  agency  can  do.  It’s  a  Posifion.  he  says,  along  with  the 


simple  booklet.  You’ve  seen  dozens  rumble  of  the  presses;  a  staccato  note 
like  it.  Except  for  one  thing.  Who-  indicate  news  flashes,  and  a  melodic 


ever  planned  this  booklet  took  two  ®^rain  at  the  finish  to  convey  the  idea 
round  sticks  of  wood  and  wound  the  continuing  public  service.  Our 


— and  go  to  roost 
in  somebody  else's  desk? 


cover  of  the  booklet  around  them  in  ^SScstion  to  the  National  Newspaper 


such  fashion  that  it  resembles  a  mini-  Promotion  Association  is  to  devote  an 


ature  stretcher.  Another  example  of  ^^f^rnoon  at  their  coniing  convention 
a  simple  idea  producing  a  memorable  ®  concert  of  promotion  music. 


That  hapjKMis  too  often  to  suit  some  of  our  suhscribers. 
A  Vi  est  Coast  iiewspapernian  complains: 


promotion.  It  isn’t  what  you  spend 


on  a  piece  of  promotion  that  makes  it  irur-Vr  it  1  ^  1 

good-it’s  the  idea  you  put  into  it.  bas  p^t  put  out 

Pardon  us  for  preaching  so  basic  „ ^'"4^'^  Boating  Guide-112 
and  obvious  a  text.  But  it’s  one  so  I^ustrated,  of  just  about  every- 

easily  and  so  fi'equently  forgotten. 


easily  and  so  frequently  forgotten.  enthusiast  wants  to 

know.  The  Sun  asks  a  dime  for  the 
o*,.«  guide,  and  it  looks  well  worth  it  to  us. 

tv^ollege  btuil  Here  is  one  of  those  self-supporting 

A  WORD  of  commendation  is  in  order  promotions  that  gives  the  promotion 


When  I  get  it.  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  reaches  me  <la>s 
late,  and  just  a  little  limp  from  handling. 

Naturally  the  magazine  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
the  other  boys  in  the  office,  and  unless  I’m  on  hand 
when  the  mail  comes  in,  I  spend  hours  trying  to  track 
it  down. 

1  like  the  magazine  and  I  need  it.  What’s  a  fellow 
to  do? 


for  the  Daily  Cardinal,  University  department  a  chance  to  cover  up  on 
of  Wisconsin  student  newspaper,  for  others  that  may  not  pull  so  well.  The 


its  booklet.  “Wisconsin’s  2nd  Capital  Sun  has  a  number  of  such  self-sup- 
City,”  which  does  a  neat  job  of  selling  porters  during  the  year.  They  are 


the  paper  as  a  medium  for  advertisers,  uniformly  among  the  best  we  see. 

Not  only  does  the  booklet  tell  a  com¬ 
pact  market  story,  but  it  also  reports  Hither  and  Yon 
an  all-campus  survey  showing  what  “CAN  you  make  33,000  calls  tomor- 
the  average  Wisconsin  student  spends.  row?”  is  the  pointed  question  the 


If  you,  too,  have  colleague!-  who  are  so  anxious  to  read  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  that  they  help  it  “grow  wings,”  chances  are  the? 
need  it.  too.  They  might  take  the  hint  and  send  in  their  own 
subscriptions. 

Or  the  boss  might  see  that  it  is  a  wise  company  investment  to 
have  every  member  of  his  organization,  who  has  anything 
with  newspapers  or  advertising,  receive  his  own  copv  of  KDITOn 
&  PUBLISHER  each  week. 

Single  subscriptions — only  84.00  for  a  year,  including  |n^ 
Market  Guide,  the  Y'ear  Book,  and  the  many  supplements.  Club 
rates,  of  course,  are  lower. 
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bi— recently  discussed  “Blind  Ads”  be- 

Personals  fore  students  at  Albany  Business  Col- 

continued  from  page  23  _ 


if  the  New  York  Bronx  Home  News. 
frior  to  joining  the  paper’s  staff  last 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


lovember,  he  was  with  the  Furness  L  LAURENCE,  of  the  New 

for  16  yea«,  organizing  and  ^ork  Times  staff,  on  Feb.  1  was 

|romoting  Wes  n  les  cruises.  awarded  a  fellowship  in  the  American 

Richard  B.  Becker,  advertising  man-  j^gtitue  of  the  _ 

Iger  of  the  Ketchikan  Alaska  Chron-  cjty  of  New  1 

and  Mrs.  Becker  have  just  re-  for  a  “long 

turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  their  sustained  pre- 
ionner  home,  Los  Angeles.  eminent  record 

Henry  Stock,  advertising  manager,  of  reporting  bril-  1 
Albany  (N  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  liantly  to  the  V  ]»•  1 


I  daily  press  the  V  j  .  ^1 

achievements  of 

science  and  tech-  JL 

I.  — - ; - nology.”  The 

IhUhi  Tit  Journatut,  merged  1907;  Nmipaftr-  presentation  waS 
^  ^  t^;Tkt  Enau.  -yrge/l^  at  the  In- 

tUTed^R**  ^BLISHER  company,* Inc.  stitute’s  annual 

Jamu  WticHT  Beowh,  Prttidtnt  dinner  held  in  William  L.  Laurence 

Jamm  Weight  Beowm,  J»,  Pur  .,  TT_i_i 

Chaelei  B.  Geooube,  Treasurer  the  Hotel  Pierre, 

_ Chae  T.  Stuaet,  Seereiary _  New  York,  attended  by  200  leaders  m 

,  D  ij-  the  various  fields  of  science. 

Scmteenth  Floor  Old  Timet  Building  •  j- 

ilti  Street  tod  BrotdwEjr,  New  York  City,  N  Y  Charles  H.  Sessions,  managing  edi- 

BRyint  9-3052,  30M.  3055  ind  3056  ^or,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  was 

Til  OuEtT  PuEutBEEt'  AND  AovEETisEEt’  fhe  honor  guost  at  a  surpiise  bir  ay 

_ JouEBAt  IB  Ameeica _  luncheon  given  Feb.  1  at  the  Hotel 

Anioi  T.  Robe,  Editor;  Waeeeb  L  Bassett,  Jayhawk.  H.  S.  Blake,  general  man- 

Mtuiint  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beowb,  Metes  Editor;  •’  r  .v  _  /-< _ is., Kl Tnr< 

Waitis  E.  Scbbeidee.  Associate  Editor;  Jobb  J.  ager  of  the  Capper  Pnblications,  1  C. 
CuiiJCBiE,  Stefbeb  j.  Mobchae,  Jace  Peice,  >(vas  toastmaster. 

fun  FiBUiAB.  Mes  S.  L  Daee,  Ltfcrarian.  _  ,  .  ,. 

Jamu  Weicet  Beowb,  Je..  PuF/uArr;  Chaeles  B  William  H.  Walsh,  City  edltoi 
Gkomi^  Geuerai  Maneeer;  Chaelei  T.  Stuaet,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  spok' 
fSjrifrn:' Northampton  Teachers’  Asso 
Joii  joBBsoB,  Plaeewieut  Manaier. _ ciation  annual  dinner  recently  at  Am 


William  H.  Walsh,  city  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  spoke 


Jowjoiitsow,  PlttctmuU  Manaier. _  _ '  ciation  annual  dinner  recently  at  Am- 

WuUn0oa,  D.  C.  Correspondent;  Geneeal  Peess  herst.  Mass.,  on  “This  Thing  Called 
AnocunoB,  James  J.  Butlee  end  Geoece  H.  itj. » 

Maisiic,  Je,  1376  tValKwa;  Presi  Club  Bide-,  h-ducation. 

PlioM  Metropolitin  1080. _  Cranberry  Dickson,  city  editor, 

crec^boro  <N.  C.)  Doil,,  Necs.  has 

Mitkim  Ate.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. _  resigned  to  become  publicity  repre- 

Fiei^  Coast  CorrespondenL-  Cambbell  Watsob,  sentative  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Wil- 

kins  P.  Horton  candidate  for  governor 
Lm  Angelei,  Telephone,  Hempitead  6722.  Adver-  of  North  Carolina 
tint  hprisenlatine:  Dvucau  ^cyrr  &  Co.,  MiUs 

MtUn{,  Sin  princiKo;  Telephone  Sutter  1393;  Thomas  V.  (Jo 


Thomas  V.  O’Sullivan,  recently  on 


fwpeet^OT?  ^  Angeles,  Telephone  thg  Boston  Herald  city  staff,  has  been 

V...  _ _ _  c,  mr...  named  managing  editor  of  the  Lynn 


iMdoa  Ofee:  Veea  Cbabdlee,  7  St.  Martin.  MewE  t  a  a  *•  U 

Tralslgsr  Square,  London,  W  C  2,  England,  Tele-  (Mass.)  Daily  Item.  At  one  time  he 
Temple  Bar  3006.  Pary.  France  Correspon-  ^as  attached  to  the  Harrisburg  Pa., 
j««l'  Besbhaed  Racnee,  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tele-  .  •  ,  j  t»  u 

|5|k«  Etoile  07-70.  Peris,  France.  Business  Ofice  Associated  Press  bureau 

Jltlriinytme:  Stonet  R.  Claeee,.  International  rtr  t>  a  lion  nHv  orlitnr 

W,  76  Rue  des  Petits^hamps,  Telephone  Opera  ^ .  B.  Allen  City  editor. 

•••77  r  y  V  Herald,  was  made 


•worawtw.-  STONET  K.  CLAEEE,.  international  sir  t>  Allon  ritv  oditnr  Cirnsid  Forks 

W  76  Rue  des  Petits-Ckamps,  Telephone  Opera  ^ '  °  A^en  City  editor,  urana  e  orKS 

*•77. _ (N.  D.)  Herald,  was  made  an  honorary 

Correspondent:  Hans  R.  Jobansen,  member  of  the  Norwood-St.  Boniface 
raBo^,?07:‘thj’nE°^b  post  of  the  Canadian  Legion  at  Win- 


company  or  iodividualt.  Two  subterip- 
addreiKi  for  one  year  each  or  one 
'^9  y®**"**  three  subacriptioni  to 


So  £  thrZi'vA*  •??!*  nounced  his  candidacy  on  the  Repub- 

k  te.  >cari,  flO;  five  or  more  subacnptiont  i*  x^i^r  ax  a  r  aV. 

»roup  to  different  addretaei  for  one  year  at  hcan  ticket  for  State  senator  from  the 
at  50th  district  in  the  April  9  primary. 


I  ^PLAT  AnvEaTisiNC  rates  effective  Dec  1,  1937:  Jsn.  28.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  former 

^  pg  fate  iine  or  teriet  of  inaertiont  ai  followt:  secretary  of  the  International  War 

!  s>»i  J-r  ®  Veterans  Alliance. 

aoei  AcateTimeTimeaTiraeaTimeaTimea 

- - Duke  Ridgley,  columnist,  Hwiiting- 

!kpS3M*im  *m  *1“  ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  was  in- 

jKPsf*  168  85  72*  68*  64*  57  ducted  into  office  as  president  of  the 

42  83  mI  94*  22  Virginia  Sports  Writers  Assn., 

iSd^umn  lorty-two  line  r.te  m.k«  erd  .t  ^eb  4  in  Richmond.  He  succeeded 
•  cost  11822.  per  week  CArnt  is  low  i  rite  on  a  52  Wade  Pepper  of  the  ClarJc.sburg  Ex- 
V  schedule  nimely,  1182  per  nmmnt 

2P;t***5  ^  ’’*?*•  quarter  page  •CJuarter,  *■ 

Md  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  de6nite  copy  Allan  H.  Bill,  news  editor,  Winnipeg 

CutsiriED  n.-r...  OIL. — : - TT - : - Tribune,  was  honored  at  a  compli- 

'wiriED  Kates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  .  ’  u  .u  nr-  ri 

?y  Mate  line  four  timea _ mentary  dinner  by  the  Winnipeg  Fly- 

SnesnoBs  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  ing  Club  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
<k«  fine  *****  *'”*  *"”**  words  to  for  England  to  cover  war  activities  for 

^^OB  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Southam  papers.  Bill  served  in 

*"<1  I.»l»nd  Possessions.  $4  per  year;  the  last  war  as  an  aviator,  and  has 

ScTStT..  ’  Tt**‘*i°’L.*^' -  been  prominent  in  flying  club  activi- 

J^Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
■o^poons  m  any  one  organiaation— whether  paid 

oy  tne  company  or  individuals.  Twn  •nK■/>r;r^.  jit  t _ _  u _ 


Harris  W.  Jones,  of  the  Herrin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal  staff,  has  an- 


HIS  OWN  CROW'S  NEST 

George  Holm,  staff  photographer,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News,  who's  short  and 
stocky,  found  it  difficult  to  get  crowd 
shots  when  there  were  no  trees  or  poles 
to  climb.  And  so  his  newspaper  ordered 
this  built-in  roof  platform,  with  iron  ladder, 
for  the  photographer's  new  car. 

of  Time  magazine  and  prior  to  that 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity 
for  six  New  England  states  through 
the  New  England  Council,  has  opened 
the  national  Gannett-for-President 
publicity  headquarters  in  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel,  New  York. 

George  Tisinger,  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  the  Chicago 
American  sports  staffs,  has  joined  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press  as 
sports  editor.  Miss  Marjorie  Ash¬ 
worth,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Journal  staff,  has  joined 
the  staff  as  society  editor. 

Harold  Hartley,  managing  editor, 
Toledo  Times,  Feb.  4.  addressed  the 
Pilgrim  Fellowship  of  Life  assembly 
in  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 
there. 

John  W.  Harden,  news  editor,  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post,  is  author  of  “The 
Lady  and  the  Corpse,”  a  play  pre¬ 
sented  Feb.  5  by  the  Salisbury  Dra¬ 
matic  Club,  little  theatre  organization 
there. 

Stuart  Welch,  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Welch,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Stuart 
Hines  Welch,  born  Jan.  29,  1940.  Mrs. 
Welch  is  the  former  Frances  Hines  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald.  The  boy 
is  the  third  grandchild  of  Charles  B. 
Welch,  managing  editor  of  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  and  president  of  the 
AP  Washington  State  and  Idaho  news¬ 
paper  group  since  1927. 

Byron  L.  Troyer,  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  copy  desk,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 
staff. 


‘  tlsm.  I  ‘°7*  “Uicnption  for  hve  yean 

i  M— I-  •ut>*cription»  on  the  ume  baiii 

'  syy  three  dollar,  each. 


50th  district  in  the  April  9  primary. 
He  is  the  son  of  R.  W.  Jones,  editor 


6*1*’*^^  Associated  Buiinest  Paperx  Adver-  of  Johnson  City  Progress. 

fc,“Bu^„*e^° B*!.re»ral*d  Walter  G.  Heren,  Kansas  City  Jour- 
•adited  liM  *“  Average  ual  rewrite  Staff,  has  been  named 


'-ircuiaiioni  wit 
paid  “A  B  C"ai  follow. 

Net 

,  Ended _  p.ij 

1  .  H .  12.360 

.  11.482 

.  10.225 

.  9.920 

•  H .  10,497 

I  .  1*® .  9,878 

- - 1?^ .  8-9B2 


Total  Dia- 
tributioB 


publicity  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jesse  P.  Abramson,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  sports  writer,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Track 
Writers  Association  of  New  York. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Arch  Mur¬ 
ray,  New  York  Post,  vice-president, 
and  Lou  Miller,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Daniel  Rochford  formerly  an  editor 


W.  A.  Copeland,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press- Scimitar  copj'  desk,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Newspaper  Guild.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  Ned  Trapnell,  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  and  Robert  Talley  and  John 
Hutchinson,  Commercial  Appeal. 

Frank  Hanlon,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  Mrs.  Hanlon,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  born  Jan. 
27  in  Fitzgerald  Mercy  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Hanlon  is  the  former  Helen  E.  Scheeh- 
ley,  reporter,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Robert  B.  Cooke,  who  for  the  last 
two  months  has  worked  as  a  local 
staff  reporter  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  returned  to  his  regular 
post  on  the  sports  writing  staff. 


Dr.  W.  H.  T.  Squires,  staff  historian, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is 
the  new  first  citizen  of  Norfolk,  having 
won  the  Cosmopolitan  medal  for  out¬ 
standing  presentation  of  Virginia  his¬ 
tory. 

James  S.  Pooler,  motion  picture 
critic,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Mrs. 
Pooler,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Ann,  born  February  1  in 
Detroit. 

Willicim  H.  Taylor,  yacht  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  sail 
from  Miami  Feb.  14  with  Martin 
(“Slim”)  Baker,  for  a  two-week  cruise 
in  the  Carribean  on  the  latter’s  ketch, 
“Ranger.”  They  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

Thomas  C.  Ochiltree,  sports  writer, 
^Indianapolis  Times,  has  joined  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  He 
is  a  son  of  Samuel  P.  Ochiltree  of  the 
New  York  AP  staff. 

Wedding  Bells 

MILES  WOLFF,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  to 
Miss  Anna  Stump  Webster,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  recently. 

Joe  Agrella,  Chicago  Titties  turf 
writer,  to  Miss  Jane  Kerwin,  Chicago, 
in  Chicago,  recently  . 

Norval  W.  Ayers,  reporter,  Jndi- 
atiapolis  Star,  to  Miss  Carol  Langfitt, 
at  Indianapolis,  recently. 

Jack  Heroc,  Los  Angeles  Times 
photographer,  to  Fern  Steff,  of 
Minneapolis,  at  Yuma,  Arizona, 
recently. 

William  Frank  Busch,  Jr.,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Ann  Meredith  Brashear  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  July  6,  1939,  at  Covington, 
Ky. 

Katherine  Cady,  daughter  of  W.  S. 
Cady,  publisher,  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
Tribune -Journal,  to  Fred  Milton  Man¬ 
ning,  Jr.,  of  Denver,  at  Pocatello 
recently. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  managing  editor, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News,  to  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Schultz,  of  Wilder,  Ida¬ 
ho,  recently. 

‘  Francis  X.  (Red)  O’Donnell,  sports 
reporter  and  columnist,  for  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  to  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  McCord  of  Nashville, 
there  Jan.  23. 

Jack  Williams,  Jr,,  telegraph  editor, 

‘  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  to 
Margaret  Annette  Rogers  of  Atlanta, 

I  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  at  All-Saints  Episcopal 
Church  in  Atlanta, 
t  — — — 

^  Special  Editions 

'  TERRE  HAUTE  (Ind.)  TRIBUNE- 
j  STAR,  Jan.  31,  Reviewing  Terre 
,  Haute,  120  pages,  carrying  more  than 
140,000  lines  of  advertising. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Journal  of  Com- 
j  merce,  Jan.  31,  Annual  Business  Num- 
j  her,  32  pages,  4  sections. 

^  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  Jan. 
30,  Progress  Edition,  44  pages,  4  sec¬ 
tions. 


Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  Jan.  31,  1940  South  Carolina 
Piedmont  business  and  industrial  re¬ 
view,  32  pages. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Jan.  31, 
“Forward  With  ’40”  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  section,  12  pages. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register,  Jan. 
28,  Annual  Agricultural  Supplement, 
28  tabloid  pages,  in  two  colors. 

Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  Fifth 
Annual  Pictorial  Edition,  48  pages, 
recently. 

Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Jouriud, 
26  pages.  Honoring  Col.  G.  A.  Boden- 
heim  on  his  40th  anniversary  in  the 
insurance  business,  recently. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH  EiF  OR 


Dr.  Crane  Urges  More 
Human  Interest  News 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  worship  the 
clock  and  the  front  page  and  forget 
to  play  up  their  “aces”  on  the  inside 
pages,  declares 


Geo.  W.  Crane 


Dr.  George  W. 
Crane,  professor 
of  psychology 
at  Northwestern 
University  and 
author  of  “Test 
Your  Horse 
Sense”  feature, 
recently  added  to 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  list. 

In  support  of 
his  statement, 


Dr.  Crane  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  in 
a  recent  interview  in  Chicago  that 
“human  interest”  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  in  a  newspaper.  As 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  daily  editions  and 
‘'big  thoughts”  on  the  front  page,  he 
cited  two  lectures  he  recently  made 
in  Ohio  cities.  More  than  2,000  people 
jammed  the  Akron  Armory  and  paid 
55  cents  per  ticket  to  hear  him  talk. 
Another  similar-size  audience  heard 
him  at  Columbus,  paying  50  cents  a 
ticket. 

Readers  Want  Domestic  Themes 

“They  came  to  hear  me  talk — not 
about  war  scares  or  political  strife — 
but  about  themselves  and  their  domes¬ 
tic,  business  and  social  worries,”  he 
said.  “People  are  primarily  interested 
in  themselves — not  Europe.” 

“Horse  Sense,”  Dr.  Crane's  latest 
feature,  is  a  combination  of  “informa¬ 
tion,  please,”  practical  experiences  and 
common  knowledge  factors — things 
readers  should  have  learned  in  gram¬ 
mar  school  or  in  their  daily  life.  He 
tries  to  stay  away  from  “canned 
knowledge”  found  only  in  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  other  reference  books.  “In 
other  words,  I  try  to  avoid  snooty 
stuff,”  he  explained. 

Dr.  Crane  keeps  a  notebook  handy 
at  all  times  and  jots  down  ideas  for 
his  “Horse  Sense”  tests.  He  writes  a 
week’s  batch  at  one  time  and  then  trys 
out  the  questions  on  his  friends  to 
check  the  norms  and  to  avoid  making 
his  questions  too  difficult.  He  uses  an 
arrangement  of  four  choices  whenever 
possible. 

Dr.  Crane  is  a  tmique  individual  in 
that  he  holds  five  earned  college  de¬ 
grees,  including  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  yet  he  shuns 
the  term  “brain  truster.” 

He  is  one  of  America’s  highest  priced 
public  speakers,  being  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  to  address  dental,  medical,  edu¬ 
cational  as  well  as  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  conventions. 

Dr.  Crane  took  all  his  college  work 
at  Yale  and  Northwestern  universities. 
For  five  years  he  was  Research  Psy¬ 
chologist  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  CouncU  of  America 
and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  being  located  both  at 
George  Washington  University  and 
also  at  Smith  College. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  five 
children. 


including  the  New  York  Post,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  and  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  News,  Robert  B. 
McNitt,  editor,  informed  this  column 
last  week. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  McNitt  an- 
noimced  that  a  new  aviation  adven¬ 
ture  comic  strip,  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
by  Lieutenant  Frank  Tinsley,  U.  S. 
Army  Reserve  Corps,  and  a  technical 
aviation  artist  of  renown,  is  being 
offered  for  sale  this  week.  Both 
Machamer  and  Tinsley  have  signed 
ten-year  contracts  with  McNaught,  the 
syndicate  editor  said.  Machamer’s 
strip  tells  of  the  trials  of  a  man  who 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  hus¬ 
band  and  father  whose  wife  is  wanted 
by  the  motion  picture  industry. 


Damage  Suit  Dismissed 

PUBLICATION  in  a  newspaper  of  a 

laudatory  article  about  a  person, 
without  the  person’s  consent,  does  not 
constitute  groimds  for  a  damage  suit. 
District  Judge  Henry  S.  Lindsey,  sit¬ 
ting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  District  Court 
ruled  Feb.  4. 

He  decided  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Osga 
Gunkle  Board,  of  Denver,  who  wrote 
and  sold  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
Syndicate  an  article  about  Barbara 
Jenkins,  9,  of  Jefferson  County,  Colo., 
who  gave  cooking  demonstrations  be¬ 
fore  large  groups  of  woman. 

The  child’s  mother,  Mrs.  Minnie  L. 
Jenkins,  filed  a  $26,200  damage  suit, 
charging  that  the  article  was  harmful 
to  her  daughter’s  earning  power.  The 
court  held  the  complaint  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  cause  of  action. 


Two  New  McNaught  Strips 
“HOLLYWOOD  HUSBAND,”  daUy 
comic  strip  by  Jefferson  Machamer, 
noted  American  illustrator,  started 
under  McNaught  Syndicate  sponsor¬ 
ship  a  fortnight  ago  in  28  newspapers. 


tEte  ^untiap 

i<ansia£(  Citp  Journal 

One  of  Ameria/s  Great  Newspapers 
—  NOW  USING  — 

The  Bine  Beetle  Patty  O’Day 

Rex  Dexter  of  Man  Dr.  FoBf 

Yarko  the  Great  The  Green  Mask 

Secret  Afent  D-13  Spark  Stevens 

li'rite  or  li'ire  for  Samples 
Protecting  Your  Territory 


HAU*  PAGES — DAILY  STRIPS 


Fox  Faatnra 

480  Lexington  Ava.  \ 


I  Syadicota,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


After  more  than  a  decade,  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  silent  films,  "Tillie  the  Toiler," 
King  Features  Syndicate  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  drawn  by  Russ  Westover,  is 
going  back  into  the  movies,  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  KFS  president,  announced  this 
week.  A  contract  was  signed  for  "Tillie" 
with  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.,  last  week 
and  Cartoonist  Westover  immediately 
started  work  (above)  on  a  model  "Tillie," 
a  likeness  of  whom  will  cavort  on  the  sil¬ 
ver  screen  some  time  this  year. 


three  broadcasts  a  week  on  its  r 
hour,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fr 
at  7:15  P.M.  .  .  .  John  W.  Donald,  f: 
duction  manager  of  King 
Syndicate,  has  been  named  prc>  : 
of  the  New  York  Club  of  Prir 
House  Craftsmen,  an  educational 
ganization.  He  will  take  office  Feb ; 

.  .  .  Martin  Branner,  whose  Chi.-. 
Tribune-New  York  News  Sym;,. 
strip,  “Winnie  Winkle,”  is  curre- 
featuring  its  subjects  as  a  dance  te. 
and  a  former  big-time  “hoofer”  F- 
self,  has  been  selected  to  act  as 
in  Dance  magazine’s  contests  in  la 
ing  hotels  in  the  New  York  met- 
politan  area.  .  .  .  Bradley  Kelly,  ed. 
of  King  Features  Syndicate’s  co¬ 
returned  to  New  York  this  week  i: 
a  month’s  vacation  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Douglas  Borgstedt,  for  the  last  fo; 
and-a-half  years  art  director  and ; 
sociate  editorial  cartoonist,  Ussl 
Syndicate,  resigned  last  week  c; 
is  seeking  another  syndicate  »• 
nection. 


Hoosier  State  Press 
To  Meet  Feb.  23-24 


New  CPA  Serial 
CENTRAL  PRESS  Association,  a 
King  Features  Syndicate  subsidiary, 
this  week  announced  the  release 
March  1  of  a  new  mystery  serial,  “The 
Killer  Speaks,”  by  Richard  Houghton. 


Dog  Strip's  Debut 

“SCOTTY  the  Wonder  Dog,”  a  new 
adventure  comic  strip,  will  make  its 
national  debut  as  a  daily  feature  on 
March  25  through  the  Matz  Feature 
Syndicate,  Reading,  Pa.,  Ralph  S. 
Matz,  sales  manager,  announced  this 
week.  The  new  strip  is  drawn  by 
Larson  and  Reed. 


Enters  Daily  Field 
VIRGIL  E.  HOBBY,  manager.  South¬ 
western  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  announced  this 
week  that  its  “Mule  Sense”  feature, 
now  distributed  weekly,  will  enter  the 
daily  field  in  March.  The  feature,  a 
column  of  homely  philosophy,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Les  B.  Ezy. 


Personals 

JERRY  SIEGEL’S  and  Joe  Shuster’s 
“Superman,”  adventure  comic  strip 
drawn  by  them  for  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  is  going  on  the  radio 
Feb.  12  three  times  weekly  over  11  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  East  under  sponsorship  of 
Hecker  Products  Corporation.  .  .  . 
Paul  Mallon’s  “News  Behind  the 
News”  column  distributed  by  King 
Features  Syndicate,  suspended  for  a 
week  while  its  author  was  hospitalized 
for  tonsil  treatment,  was  resumed  Feb. 
5.  .  .  .  Watson  Davis,  director.  Science 
Service,  spoke  on  “Mobilizing  Scien¬ 
tific  Knowledge”  before  the  North 
Jersey  Section  of  the  American  Chem¬ 
ical  Society  at  the  Douglas  Hotel, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  5.  .  .  .  Wythe  Wil¬ 
liams,  editor,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  and  columnist  on  foreign  affairs 
for  Watkins  Syndicate,  Philadelphia, 
fortnight  ago  signed  with  Philco  for 
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Program  plans  for  the  annual  me? 
ing  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  A.w 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  the  Lincc. 

Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  23-2i  ws 
announced  this  week  by  Wray 
Fleming,  manager  of  the  associau 
President  Foster  Riddick.  Colur' 

City  Commercial-Mail,  will  preside 
general  sessions  of  the  conve.".; 
which  will  feature  sectional  meeii: 
of  daily  publishers,  daily  advertb 
managers  and  weekly  newspaper  pu! 
lishers. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Mfc 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwti.c 
University,  will  be  the  princ: 
speaker  at  the  banquet  Friday  eve-j  l^ons 
ning.  C.  Walter  McCarty,  /ndiamip-|  alsi 
olis  News  managing  editor,  will  ad-iJtained  1 
dress  the  Saturday  luncheon  at  whi(i[|contest  ] 
reports  of  sectional  meetings  will  be  l!  The  p 
summarized  by  Chairmen  James  I  fcis  signi 
Montgomery,  New  Albany  Tribuw,  Potion  c( 
(daily  publishers) ;  F.  E.  Bennett  h  g  price 
Wayne  News  Sentinel,  (daily  adver-^’ne  by 
rising  managers),  and  Charles  1 
Finch,  president  of  the  Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Association.  R.  H.  Hicks,  Fetj^d  rat 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigatioa 
spjeak  at  the  Friday  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing. 

James  H.  Gregory,  of  America: 

Type  Founders,  will  talk  Friday  otj 
“The  Offset  Printed  Newspaper.” 
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SYNDICATE 

ART 

FEATURES  (Cont'd) 

KEEP  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 

WITH  BRESSLER  CARTOONS 

Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  Obligation. 

1709  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

RELIGIOUS.  “Folksy”  and  human,  and  *!!!! 
foreign-flavored.  are  the  little  ‘•RELIGIW 
day  by  DAY"  reminders.  Little  space:  Ike 
interest.  Ellis  Service,  Swarthmore,  Ps. 

DAILY  CARTOON  HAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  regularly  at  one  low  cost.  Exdn- 
sive  territorial  rights.  MUtans  Newspaper 
Service,  723  West  177th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

RELIGIOUS  RE.MARKABLES — Outstand^ 
popular  picture  feature,  brightens  up  ^ 
church  page.  Issued  weekly  in  S-column  m 
form.  Send  for  proofs  and  rales. 

News  Service,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  *• 
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AGONY  COLUMN — Estelle  Lindsley  writes 
one  of  the  better  columns  of  the  country 
today  with  a  tremendous  reader  following. 
Write  for  samples  I  Exclusive  Features,  Box 
158,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


CABLE.  Backerround  of  cable  news  V  £ 
thorltaUve  writers  from  all  conien 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wlss 
Service,  Newton,  Meee 


MULE  SENSE,  daily  column  of  homely  hu¬ 
mor.  Bright  spot  for  your  editorial  page. 
Write  for  samples.  Southwestern  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Box  977,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  _ 


HOLLYWOOD  NEWS,  "CAVALCADI 
HOLLYWOOD."  by  •'Bill"  Wells.  »  ^ 
slant  on  Holl^woc^  News.  Sam^*  ^ 


Slant  on  Hollywood  News.  samH"*  ^ 
Wells  Feature  STuileate*  P.  O.  ^ 
Hollywood,  Cellfomle. 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crmne'e  “Case  Becords." 
Daily,  illustrated.  “6-in-l"  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  businees  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  HepklBS  Syndicate,  lae.,  Chienge,  BcU 
Syndleate,  Ine.,  New  York. _ _ 


PHOTOS 


RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  timely  weekly  feeturea 
for  church  pages.  Many  leading  newapapare 
last  Bf 


have  need  eervioe  during  last  flfteen  years. 
Church  page  plane  tor  revenue  tree,  later* 
national  Rellglnns  News  Setrles,  1S81  Bha|. 
don  Read,  Bast  dereUnd,  Ohio. 


PICTURE  COVERAGE.  Preferred 
York  Newspapers  for  epot  pews 
coverage  becauee  of  PICTOWAL 
LENCE — being  the  only  “aSsir 

Jersey  having  the  best  balanm^l^ 
graphic  staff  In  the  State. 
assignments  covered.  Ralph 
pletnres,  Newark  Airport,  New  Jersey. 
MltcheU  S.7M4. 
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continued  from  page  4 

including  higher  taxes,  news¬ 
print,  wages  and  other  expenses, 
most  American  newspapers  long 
ago  raised  their  subscription 
price  to  . .  -  c  a  week. 

The  Daily  Bugle,  however,  held 
out  as  long  as  possible  before 
making  this  increase.  We  no 
longer  can  postpone  a  raise  in 
price,  however;  so  beginning 
next  Saturday,  your  newsboy 
will  ask  . .  .c  per  week  for  The 
Daily  Bugle.” 

One  publisher  has  worked  out  what 
le  calls  a  “compromise  raise.” 

In  his  case,  a  price  raise  is  necessary 
lln  order  to  stay  in  business,  but  at  the 
*fcme  time,  he  is  so  frightened  by  the 
jssibility  of  a  serious  drop  in  circu- 
ition  if  he  does  make  a  raise  that  he 
las  repeatedly  postponed  meeting  the 
issue.  But  finally  he  has  concluded  to 
adopt  the  following  plan; 

Compromise  Raise 
On  the  20th  of  the  month  decided 
upon,  he  will  make  his  announcement 
oi  an  increase  from  12c  to  18c,  effective 
on  the  1st.  But  he  will  add  that  for 
JO  days,  namely  until  the  1st,  he  will 
accept  paid-in-advance  subscriptions 
at  the  old  rate  for  a  period  up  to  one 
iear.  One  year  for  $6.24,  six  months 
'or  $3.12,  and  three  months  for  $1.56. 
fie  is  thinking  seriously  of  reprinting 
the  announcement  on  his  front  page 
each  day  for  the  10  days  with  headings 
like  this:  “Nine  days  left  to  save 
1212.”  “Eight  days  left,  etc.” 

It  is  customary  to  pay  newsboys 
only  half  as  much  on  paid-in-advance 
lubscriptions  since  they  have  no  col- 
make  or  losses  to  assume, 
applies  to  subscriptions  ob- 
means  of  the  automobile 
nlest  program  described  below. 

The  publisher  of  a  12c  daily  who 
kas  signed  up  for  an  automobile  circu¬ 
lation  contest  is  planning  to'  put  over 
>  price  increase  to  18c  at  the  same 
lime  by  the  following  method: 

During  the  contest,  paid-in-advance 
wbscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  the 
kid  rate — one  year  for  $6.24,  six 
Months  for  $3.21,  and  three  months  for 
||156— but  his  opening  announcement 
wl  state  that  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
test,  the  subscription  price  goes  to  18c 
a  week. 

Contest  Pointers 

Of  course  this  article  does  not  re- 
ommend  automobile  circulation  con- 
The  publisher  in  question  has 
ther  reasons  for  putting  on  a  contest. 
Mst  newspapermen  know  that  too 
jten  the  entire  proceeds  of  an  auto- 
obile  contest  are  required  to  pay  the 
^  of  the  prizes  and  the  contest  man- 
rsws  commissions;  and  that  after  it 
over,  the  paper  has  to  operate  for  a 
ong  time  with  little  or  no  circulation 
According  to  the  old  maxim, 
kt  ^  ^  automobile  contest  is  none 

However,  if  you  think  a  contest 
|*muspensable  as  a  means  of  increasing 
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your  price,  then  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions:  The  purpose  of  your 
contest,  unlike  most  contests,  is  not 
to  get  new  subscriptions  or  to  collect 
outstanding  rural  subscriptions,  but 
to  prepare  the  way  psychologically 
for  your  raise  in  price.  Therefore,  a 
big  prize  list  is  not  important.  Small 
dailies,  which  are  the  only  ones  put¬ 
ting  on  contests  these  days,  can  use 
a  prize  list  of  $500,  $250,  and  $100; 
and  a  10%  commission  to  non-prize 
winners  who  turn  in  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  subscriptions  every  week  of  the 
contest.  You  can  either  pay  the  con¬ 
test  manager  a  10%  commission  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  20%,  or  \ase  your 
own  circulation  manager  provided  he 
knows  the  highly  specialized  tech¬ 
nique  of  running  automobile  contests. 

Small  city  afternoon  dailies  usually 
think  they  have  to  offer  lower  mail 
rates  than  competing  morning  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  Several  Middle  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  have  proved  that  a 
higher  rate  can  be  obtained  by  the 
newspaper  giving  the  local  rural  news. 
Besides  plenty  of  rural  correspond¬ 
ents,  they  have  a  farm  reporter  who 
travels  the  RFD’s  writing  a  human  in¬ 
terest  item  of  25  to  100  words  about 
each  farmer,  his  hobbies,  pet  theories, 
and  foibles.  The  reporter  gets  25% 
to  35%  of  the  subscription  money  he 
collects. 

Opportunify  for  Reporter 

This  reporter  is  easier  obtained  than 
you  realize.  Show  him  that  his  signed 
column  will  be  eagerly  read  by  every 
farmer  in  the  county  and  by  many 
urban  readers  as  well.  Farmers  will 
look  forward  to  his  visit.  In  a  short 
time  he  will  be  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  country,  will  be  frequently 
called  upon  for  speeches;  and  if  he 
wants  to  go  into  politics  he  will  have 
built  up  a  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  every  farmer  in  the  county. 
When  you  find  the  right  man,  you’ll 
keep  him  for  10  or  15  years  and  he 
will  get  both  circulation  and  a  high 
subscription  price. 

Walter  K.  Mickelson’s  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  Journal  is  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  using  a  column  of  this  kind. 

Several  newspapers  have  recently 
raised  their  single-copy  price  to  5c  as 
psychological  preparations  for  a  raise 
from  18c  a  week  to  24c  or  25c.  If 
your  single  copy  sales  are  important, 
this  may  require  some  consideration 
on  your  part.  In  the  cases  in  ques¬ 
tion,  their  single  copy  sales  are  an  in¬ 
significant  part  of  their  circulation. 
But  putting  a  big  “5Cents”  in  the  ear 
of  your  paper  will  prepare  the  readers 
for  a  raise  later  to  24c  or  25c  per  week. 

Newspapers  usually  pay  their  news¬ 
boys  from  4c  to  6c  out  of  an  18c 
weekly  rate.  Out  of  24c  or  25c  they 
pay  from  4c  to  7c. 

One  newspaper  used  the  following 


newipaper  news 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  joarnol  giring  the  newi 
of  adTertuen,  aaTertiaing,  pob- 
liahing,  printing  and  eonunercial 
broadcasting  in  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  {danning  sales  cans- 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

PmbtUhsd  Monthly 

SmbeeHptUm  rato  $1S0  pm  yom 
poet  /w 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamiltoo  Sl, 

STOWT 


idea:  It  offered  a  prize  to  all  news¬ 
boys  who  got  90%  of  their  subscribers 
to  sign  up  at  the  new  rate.  The  reason 
for  not  demanding  100%  is  that  there 
are  always  some  homes  where  the 
proper  person  is  not  reachable,  or 
who  will  accept  the  raise  but  will  not 
sign  anything.  If  90%  of  a  route  sign 
up  to  pay  the  higher  price,  you  can 
be  sure  that  100%  will  actually  make 
the  payments.  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
about  this  idea,  but  mention  it  for  the 
record. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
“stop”  should  be  immediately  checked. 
However,  “stops”  as  a  result  of  a 
price  raise  are  made  in  a  spirit  of 
anger.  Many  of  those  people  then 
slip  down  to  the  newsstand  and  get 
the  pafjer;  they  can’t  do  without  it. 
But  at  the  end  of  four  to  six  weeks,  if 
they  have  not  resubscribed,  they 
should  be  solicited  either  by  the  news¬ 
boy  or  by  a  special  solicitor.  Every 
“stop”  mast  be  checked  in  order  to 
keep  up  your  circulation  at  its  original 
figure. 

Special  prizes  should  be  offered  to 
the  newsboys  to  keep  their  circulation 
up  to  its  original  figure  and  to  in¬ 
crease  it. 

There  are  some  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  paradox¬ 
ical  statement  may  be  made  that — 

“If  you  will  increase  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  you  will  increase  your  cir¬ 
culation.” 

How  can  this  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  be  true  when  the  opposite  is 
commonly  assumed? 

Some  Gained  Circalation 

I  have  already  mentioned  ANPA 
Bulletin  No.  6891,  which  reported  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  133  newspapers 
which  in  1938  increased  subscription 
rates.  I  mentioned  the  10%  loss  most 
newspapers  suffered  and  one  reporting 
a  35%  loss.  But  the  most  striking 
statement  in  the  ANPA  bulletin  was 


that  of  133  papers,  22  reported  circu¬ 
lation  higher  than  before  the  increase. 

While  the  bulletin  did  not  explain 
how  this  happened,  yet  from  my  dis¬ 
cussions  with  newspapers  which  have 
made  such  gains,  it  is  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

First,  there  are  newspapers  who 
have  been  kept  poor  by  an  excessively 
low  subscription  price.  Lacking  any 
circulation  margin,  they  have  been 
unable  to  put  forth  the  normal  effort 
to  increase  their  circulation.  Going 
to  18c  or  more  a  week,  however,  gives 
them  that  extra  margin  which  permits 
circulation  promotion.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  their  circulation  climbs  after 
the  initial  drop  in  circulation  is  re¬ 
covered. 

'  Second,  there  are  newspapers 
which  have  not  been  running  enough 
news  or  feature  material.  When  they 
go  up  in  price,  they  add  the  habit¬ 
forming  features  which  wed  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  a  newspaper.  They  add  serial 
stories.  They  put  in  comic  strips  like 
Scorchy  Smith  and  Joe  Palooka.  They 
add  Walter  Lippmann,  Sidney  Skol- 
sky,  Dorothy  Dix.  Top-notch  strips 
are  read  by  65%  of  all  the  readers  of 
the  newspaper.  Once  the  reader  be¬ 
comes  interested  in  the  adventures  of 
Dick  Tracy,  they  will  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  which  carries  that  feature,  even 
if  that  is  the  only  thing  they  read  in  it. 

Features  Hold  Circulation 

Putting  more  vivid  and  entertaining 
features  in  to  a  newspaper  enables  the 
circulation  manager  to  hold  new  cir¬ 
culation  once  he  gains  it.  Readers  get 
full  satisfaction  out  of  the  news  and 
feature  material  in  its  columns.  All 
this  makes  it  possible  to  put  on  a 
campaign  for  more  circulation  which 
it  will  be  able  to  hold. 

Newspapers  have  told  their  sub¬ 
scribers  for  so  many  years  they  now 
believe  it  themselves  that  “they  lost 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


As  regards  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMO¬ 
TION  CONTEST — perbaps  you  have  wandered  off 
the  Fact-Path.  No  .  .  .  emphatically  NO  .  .  .  the 
prizes  are  not  necessarily  all  won  by  Big  City 
newspaper  contestants.  IDEAS  are  democratic. 
INSPIRATION  is  born  on  farms  .  .  .  the  author 
of  “Gone  with  the  Wind”  is — or  was — an  in¬ 
conspicuous  writer  for  a  deep-South  daily. 

Shoot  along  TOUR  entry  from  wherever  you  are. 
And  if  you  DO  win — you’ll  be  astonished  how 
the  tributes  come  flocking  in.  Everybody  thinks 
you  are  a  world-beater — including  The  Boss. 
Submit  your  best  Promotion  Work  of  1939 — and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  calendar — last  call — Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.  28th. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHi^^ 


Tribune  About  Feb.  29 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb.  8 — The 


Increased  Profits  S?  Hilton  Plc^  ‘o  Start 

Pirr-iilrTtirkri  figures  themselves  Tllbune  AbOUt  Feb.  29 

rrom  V./irCUiaUOn  provide.  The  price  raise  question  is  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Feb.  8-The 

continued  from  page  49  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  a  Evening  Tribune,  an  afternoon  daily, 

-  newspaper  publisher  is  ever  called  gta^t  publication  about  Feb.  29, 

money  on  every  subscription.”  The  ujwn  to  decide  and  he  alone  after  con-  according  to  an  announcement  made 

more  circulation  the  greater  the  losses  sultation  with  his  editor  and  circula-  jjy  management.  The  newspaper 
—  except  when  they  can  increase  their  tion  manager  can  decide  its  wisdom,  is  to  be  published  by  George  Fort 


e  r  V  I  c  e 
u  p  p  I  i  e 
—  F  O  R  — 


advertising  revenue. 

Of  course  that  is  still  true  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  and  other 
large  metropolitan  centers. 

It  is  also  true  of  your  newspaper 
IF— 

You  charge  all  costs  to  circulation 
such  as  news-getting,  type-setting, 
etc. 

But  here’s  a  statement  that  is  also 
absolutely  true,  one  which  you  should 
think  seriously  about — 

At  a  weekly  subscription  price  of 
from  18c  to  25c,  if  yours  is  an  average 


Municipally- 
Owned  Paper 
Proposed  in  R.  I. 


according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  management.  The  newspaper 
is  to  be  published  by  George  Fort 
Milton,  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chattanooga  News,  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  News  stopped  publica¬ 
tion  Dec.  16  when  certain  of  its  assets 


Newspapers,  Periodiealt 
Advertising  Agenciis 
National  Advertisiri 


Circulation  Promotie* 


were  purchased  by  Roy  McDonald  of  See  our  ad  on  page  183  in  the  Ynr  h 


Pawtucket  Council  Moves 
Against  Providence  and 
Local  Papers 


the  Free  Press  which  is  now  being 
published  under  the  name  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News-Free  Press. 

Offices  of  the  Tribune  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  1129  Chestnut  Street  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Mr.  Milton  announced  a 
modern  plant  had  been  purchased 


Hudson  DePriest  &  Associatei,  V  ■ 
Record  Circulation  Builders. 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Successful  subscription  contests  for 
30  years.  CHARLKS  PARTLOWE 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolii. 


Dir«ct-Mail  Services 


Pawtucket,  R.  I..  Feb.  8— Something  and  Preparations  for  installation  of  our  Process  ^tters  are  taken 

r»i*anninof»\r  noc  rtAon  cTQrforl  r*nmtniimr»af inns:  T'rv  na  Oey 


rrom  loc  to  ij  yours  ts  an  ai?erage  •  *.i  ’  *  u  •  ^  machinery  has  been  started. 

daily,  the  more  circulation  you  get  new  in  the  newspaper  busine^-a  mu- 

the  greater  your  profit  regardless  of  nicipally-owned  and  oi^rated  news-  co-founders  of  the  Tribune  and 

advertising  revenue.  You  will  have  paper — was  made  possible  by  a  vote  of  ,  mp-ioopnient  exnected  1  000  be- 
a  vary  pleaaing  margin  laft  for  you  .he  Pawluckat  City  Council  last  night.  “  "“E.'on  is  iSSed  n™ 

_ _ - ]  — .....U......*  In  a  racnliitinn  namina  Mavnr 


communications.  Try  us.  Complete 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.  10 
21st  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


after  newsprint  and  newsboys’  com- 


Y  la.*  *  ^  H/T  iV/lC  A3  XAUCrc  _ _  _  _ 

—  ”  ^  thousand  five  hundred  shares  of  stock  Your  printing  needs  iii.  tiires  to  be  h 

Thomas  P.  McCoy,  Democrat,  and  the  offered  to  the  public  at  mg.  and  i.ring  home  the  bacon,"  y. 

pTBsidciits  of  th©  Commoii  Council  cm  « 


committee  to 


Profit  in  Circulation  presiaems  oi  tne  t^ommon  council 

„  ,  .  and  Aldermen  as  a  committee  to 

ere  s  e  proo  .  "fumish  a  clear  and  accurate  picture 

Out  of  18c  a  week  your  newstey  municipal  affairs  of  the  city 

gets  oc  leaving  you  13c.  (If  you  pay  distortion  and  misrepre- 


SIO  a  share. 


the  newsboy  4c  or  6c  out  of  18c. 
change  the  figures  accordingly.) 

If  you  average  20  pages  a  day  or 


sentations  in  which  the  municipal  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  city  are  now  presented 
through  the  medium  of  the  Provi- 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


process  cliiiiiiiutcs  costly  cutsll  500' 
8V4xll”)  $2.63;  add  !  lOOs  22(. 
size.  Request  Manual.  Liiurcl  I'r 
480  Canal  .‘<1.,  N.  Y.  C.  WAlker  i 


Phetographs  Wanted 


120  pages  a  week,  you  have  used  less  ““aug..  u.c:  o  ,  : 

than  two  pounds  of  newsprint,  so  your  deuce  Journal,  the  Euen.ug  BulleUn, 
v-vvef  1=  lo=c  ih.r,  ,  ^,,,.1,  Hod  the  Pawtucket  Times,  the  corn- 


newsprint  cost  Ls  less  than  5c  a  week. 
That  leaves  you  with  a  margin  of  8c 
a  week  or  $4.16  a  year — profit! 

If  you  average  10  pages  a  day  or 
60  pages  a  week,  you  use  less  than  one 
pound  of  newsprint  a  week,  costing 
you  2i^c  a  week,  leaving  you  a  margin 
of  1014c  a  week  or  $5.46  a  year — profit! 

4  20-pagc  daily  therefore  adds 
$4,160  a  year  in  profit  each  time  it 


mittee  is  empowered  to  accept  paid 
advertising  and  notices  if  it  decides 
to  publish  a  newspaper. 

It  can  also  use  the  radio,  or  both, 
under  the  resolution. 

Contingency  Fund  for  Losses 
If  the  newspaper  is  the  choice  of  the 
committee,  and  expenses  cannot  be 
met  by  receipts  from  advertising,  the 


•SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 


Th.-  AMSTKRDA.M  NKW.s  U  willing  ti 
interestinjr  and  spot  tifWK  picturf'^  ■. 
Ne^ro  KiihjectK  and  fVfiits.  Good  ;• 
paid.  For  particulars,  write: 
Editor — 2271  7th  Avenue,  New  York  d 


Special  Editions 


"HELP  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


Historical — Special  Events  I  , 
Kthical  selling  brings  results — permit!  I 

peats.  National  and  State  prises  br  |i  for  dsi 


Available  late  in  March.  Ki 
Box  116,  Kditor  &  Pnblisbe: 


1941  Art  Calenders 


adds  1,000  subscribers  in  its  normal  are  to  be  paid  from  the  con 


trading  area. 


tingency  fund  of  the  city  of  Paw- 


A  10-page  daily  adds  $5,460  a  year  bucket,  under  terms  of  the  resolution. 


in  profit  each  time  it  adds  1,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  its  normal  trading  area. 
The  keenest  publishers  in  America 


This  radical  departure  in  not  only 
newspaper  practice  but  also  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  functions  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  long-standing  struggle  between 


■BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


are  waking  up  to  the  opportunity  of  j^^^oy  and  the  newspapers.  At 

pi  ofits  from  circulation  At  1^  a  reporters  of  the  Providence 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


Human  Interest  and  Juvenile  Stci-i 
Ideal  subjects  for  currier  cl:-’:  it 
$1.25  and  $1.85  per  100,  including;  r 
8aiui>lex  free.  I 

A’lLA.VTlC  CALKXDAR  COSIPASII 
555  Jerome  Street,  Brooklyn.  *  J 

Business  Opportunities  i 


,  ...  /'a  1  1  A  Llinca  1.  crpul  ICl  O  LliC  A  1  V  AVACTliVeCT 

week  or  more,  it  is  profitable  to  them 

to  increase  circulation  if  the  gam  is  in  Pawtucket  City  Hall. 

their  natural  trading  area  and  if  once  a/,  o  •  j-. 


their  natural  trading  area  and  if  once 
obtained,  it  can  be  held  without  the 
use  of  artificial  methods. 

Example 


Mayor  McCoy,  in  recommending 
passage  of  the  resolution,  sharply 
criticized  the  Pawtucket  Times  for  a 
front-page  editorial  titled  ‘They 


Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 


Business  Manager  with  bnancial  i 
or  SOUK’  money,  to  invest  in  nea' bi»  ‘ 
niagazine  with  exeelleiil  iirosiH'cti L. ° 
Box  411),  (ienenil  Post  Office,  Xr* '■ 
City. 


Wanted:  Printer  with  job  equipuet: 
establish  in  good  industrial  city  i«  • 
ecu  Micliigan.  County,  city,  vilUgt 
industrial  business  assured. 
plele  list  of  equi|inienl  in 
Address  Box  130,  Kditor  A  Publi'le: 


Gordon  Bush,  publisher  of  the  Asked  For  It’’  which  appeared  Mon- 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger,  one  of  the  day  evening.  This  editorial,  inspired 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Public  Notice 


finest  small  city  dailies  in  America,  directly  by  the  slaying  of.  John  J. 
recently  told  us  an  excellent  example  Kennedy,  a  Pawtucket  gambler,  last 


of  this.  The  Messenger,  published  in  Saturday,  charged  Pawtucket  and 
a  city  of  7,200,  has  an  ABC  circulation  Central  Falls  City  officials  with  laxity 


A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ed  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


of  15,000.  In  1932,  advertising  had  jn  cleaning  up  gambling. 


slipped  so  much  that  Bush  was  look¬ 
ing  for  means  to  offset  the  loss.  He 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Whether  there  is  any  connection  or  rropertics  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 


mg  lor  means  xo  onset  me  loss,  ne  not  has  not  been  explained  by  the  the  tublisbers  themselves  or  by  the  more 

decided  that  added  circulation  was  the  Pawtucket  officials,  but  last  month  reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


only  possibility.  So  he  put  on  a  cir-  three  Pawtucket  city  employes  applied 


culation  drive  which  since  that  time  {qj.  a  corporation  charter  for  a  news 
has  boosted  his  circulation  40%  be-  nanor 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


■KI>ITOK  A.\I>  I'L  BLISHKK  ;  is  ‘  !  == 
viff  station  on  the  .l<iuriiali»tic  *  • 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent 
:ind  museum  files  will  be  founfl. 
available,  imiiortant  biisie  /  — 

newspaper  markets,  ownership.  Ad  BCa 

tration,  management.  Box 

eireulations,  advertisiUK'  rates,  bw  J  AdTert 
tisties  and  mechanics  fif  prodoft  ■  ^ 

well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  w  j  ^ 
refcarflin^  national  advertiser  »n<* 

'  ■  Manager,  Reader  StrA  Adve'ti 

opei 


yond  1929.  At  the  ANPA  convention 


paper.  ;39181  Southern  state.  Weekly.  Pop.  8.500. 

Mayor  McCoy,  in  his  address  to  the  ('onnty  s.-ni.  Grosseil  $25,538.00.  $2o.- 

id-  “There’s  considerable  ooo.oo.  $10,000.00  cash, 

la.  ineres  consiaeraoie  539  179  Southwest.  Daily.  Pop.  14.000. 

jtting  the  local  sheets  to  Kxcellently  equijiped.  Out  of  stale  owner, 
free  from  distortion  and  $i;>.ooo.oo  w-iih  ‘■"■'h- 

Tj  ..  J.  J  4*2%  money  to  well  qualified  dailies. 

1  deem  it  my  duty  .  .  .  due  Murray  E.  Hill  &  Associates.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


last  year  he  talked  on  this  subject.  Council,  said:  “There’s  considerable 
explaining  that  alter  his  paper  passed  difficulty  getting  the  local  sheets  to 


10,000  circulation  he  could  get  neithei  print  news  free  from  distortion  and 
increased  advertising  space  nor  a  _ t  .  .  .  d.ie 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


a  .  1  A  1_  •  •  —  1_  *  1  ....  WAUiiajr  CJ.  am  Ot,  ASSULJidlLCS.  X441SU ViXlC,  Xcnil. 

higher  rate  by  increasing  his  circula-  obvious  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  central  West  Daily.  Returned  ov.-r  $15,000. 
tion.  Therefore,  every  1,0TO  new  sub-  Times,  Journal  and  Bulletin  to  annually  to  own.  r  fur  past  5  years.  Kast- 


scri^rs  added  must  and  does  show  a  hidden  from  the  taxpayers  of 


profit  over  the  cost  of  newsprint,  dis¬ 
tribution,  correspondents,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  composition  required.  Bush 
was  one  of  the  first  publishers  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  increased 
profits  directly  and  exclusively  from 
increased  circulation. 


Pawtucket  and  the  people  of  the  state 
the  truth.” 


INVESTIGATE  PROGRAM 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  8 — Federal 
Communications  Commission  today 


crii  Daily  consistent  earner:  a  good  buy. 
Down  payment  $50,000.  2  weeklies  in 

fine  southern  winter  resort.s.  Harwell  & 

Kell.  Biriiiingliaiii.  Ala. _ 

For  Sale  .  .  .  Half  interest  in  going  daily 
pai!er  with  job  printing  ilepartinent  in 
ntlrnefive  roi’ky  mountiiin  territory.  Dis- 
Iiosal  of  entire  interest  might  be  arranged. 
I'or  roiiiplele  information  address  Box 
185,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


What  can  be  done  in  a  similar  way  transmitted  to  Department  of  Justice 


Newspaper  Brokers 


in  YOUR  field?  the  facts  concerning  the  Turns  “Pot _ newspaper  aroxers _ 

The  aim  of  this  article  has  been  to  O’  Gold”  radio  program  with  a  request  Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers, 
present  ideas,  suggestions,  figures  and  that  a  finding  be  made  as  to  whether 

facts  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  program  constitutes  a  lottery  un-  .. — — v,-; - T-jn" 

,  1  •  1  •  u.,  1  i_i  i  J  it-  1  rr.1-  r  ‘  Newspaper  Evaluation”  pamphlet  available 

others  which  might  prove  valuable  to  der  the  law.  The  action  came  after  to  parties  interested  in  purchase  sale  or 
any  publishers  now  considering  the  numerous  complaints  were  made  by  appraisal.  Write  for  copy.  Newspaper 
question  of  increasing  the  subscrip-  Congressmen  and  others.  imL’isers'VbnerBu^MTne”  New^Yo^^^  ■*'’ 


question  of  increasing  the  subscrip- 


‘Newspaper  Evaluation”  pamphlet  available 
to  parties  interested  in  purchase  sale  or 
appraisal.  Write  for  copy.  Newspaper 
Ai>praisal  Corporation,  Brokers  and  Ap 
tiraisers.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


L  ,  In  Any  of  Theae  _ _ 

M  Advertising  Winege^ 

^  Circulation  I 

Editorial  PuWWflf 

Utilize  These  Sendees 

1.  Drift  e  four  time  ed  eettinK  forth  ^ 

qualfficstioDe  end  lend  it  to  ue 
payment.  (Count  five  «or^  to 
line:  40c  per  line,  per  iwue). 
month,  your  meeeege  will 
ipeetive  employere.  ^  ■ 

been  pieced  directly  in  thu  • 

2.  FiU  out  completely  the 
plieetion  that  wUl  be  oeo^l 
Veceiptofed.  Thie  wUl  be  ke^  “>  ® J 
files  for  siz  months.  J* 

record  available  to  the  P''bl‘*b2L(i, 
executives  eellisg  upon  u>  mow 
for  employeee.  Your  confidence  iw 

epected.  .  v  deadlier ' 

8.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  aeeou- 

of  Boxt  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Bld^  . 
On  N.  »• _ _ 


POR  FEBRUARY  10,  1940 


H«lp  Wow»«d 


advertisixg  sales  manager 


There  i»  an  openhif;  on  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  for  a  ('lassified 
Advertising  Sales  Manager  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40.  His  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  must  be 
such  as  to  bear  the  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  must  have  demon- 
ktrated  his  ability  to  manage  a 
large  sales  force,  arrange  inspira¬ 
tional  meetings  and  be  a  good 
speaker,  plan  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  and  special  sales,  go  out 
and  sell  with  salesmen  and  be  the 
driving  force  of  a  large  staff. 

The  Newspaper  has  been  an  ac¬ 
cepted  Classified  Advertising  Me¬ 
dium  for  a  number  of  years,  car¬ 
ries  a  large  volume  of  business 
and  has  demonstrated  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  to  advertisers.  A  sulary 
of  $100  a  week,  plus  commissions, 
with  the  opportunity  of  greater 
earnings  and  advancement  will  be 
afforded  the  successful  applicant. 


Sit«atio«  Wanfd  Shop  at—  THE  EQUIP! 

CircnlftboB  ^ ^ _ 

CircuUtlon  htonager— A  young  American,  New  Eqaioment  and  Supplies 

M.  Circulation  and  goodwill  builder.  P  sL  D  •  j" 

Thoroughly  trained,  and  experienced  for  tOT  the  i  nfllinj 

10  years,  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 

Expert  in  boy  promotion,  economic  man-  — — 

agement  and  original  ideas.  Prefer  2nd  -  -  —  - - - — _  _ 

Ed*Uor  &  Pubifsher.'*"^''*'^'^*^  9868.  Composing  Room  Equip!— lit  For  Sol*  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager,  25  years  exY>^ience  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 

all  phases  of  operation,  iiieliidiiig  exten-  machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 

sive  chain  connection.  Ready  to  call  any  stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn 

where  for  interview  on  qualifications.  Everything  for  the  composing 

character,  etc.  Box  184  Editor  &  Pub-  room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
lisher.  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Circulation  Supertrisor,  29.  Nine  years  Home  Matrix  Anvil  and 

Delivery,  Country,  City.  East  preferred.  _  Tool  Gauge  Assembly 

Now  available.  Box  9962,  Editor  &  Pub  Complete  equipment  for  reconditioning  old 
lisher.  matrices  including  anvil,  files,  punches. 


Shop  Of—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large  Wanted  louts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn  escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces- 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 

Lafayette  St.,  N  Y.  Vonr  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To 

Curie  Matrix  AnvU  and - -  ^anda,  Penna. _ 

Tool  Gauge  Assembly  ,  „  , 

Complete  equipment  for  reconditioning  old  Engraving  Equipment,  modern,  for  complete 
matrices  including  anvil,  files,  punches,  plant.  Used  in  good  condition  or  new. 

chisels,  hammer,  etc.  Eleven  accurately  <v've  details  and  price  in  first  letter 

machined,  sturdy,  precision  pieces.  Cuts  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

matrix  costs,  saves  space  band  repairs,  _ 

quickly  pays  for  itself.  Priced  right.'  - 

.MONDMELT  Coiiipaiiy.  Dept.  6.  .Minnea-  Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

polis.  Minn.  - 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  intertypes  CHEMCO 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First  _ _ 


District  Manager— Canvasser ;  young  man; 
seven  years’  experience  on  large  Metro¬ 
politan  cliaiii  in  East.  Single;  available 
immediately.  No  reasonable  salary  re¬ 
fused.  Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Write,  giving  full  information  with  .  _ _ _  .... 

reference  to  education,  experience  A  newsman,  16  years  reporter,  rewrite,  city, 

and  background.  All  replies  conh-  m**"!****?  * '*'**ic- J’*^!*!*  juidwest  dailies. 

Modest  pay.  86.j6  Dumbarton,  C  lo,  De- 

Box  100  troit.  Michigan. _ 

310  East  l'19th  Street  New  York  City  Ability  to  Work  with  Advertisers  makes 

Re-write  man.  Reporter,  age  27,  an  asset 

_ _ _  for  trade  fiapcr  or  weekly.  Box  172, 

A  good  permanent  position  is  available  on  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  Urge  Eastern  Metropolitan  Newsjiapcr  Adventure,  hot  off  daily  diaries  —  who 


oee  v.vrivr-.  r  irsi  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 

225_  Varick  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y.  Chemw  ThotoPr"oduc?s“company 

LINOTYPEb — INTERTYPLfe — LUDLOWS  230  W,  4l8t  Street  New  York  City 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


for  a  man  thoroughly  (experienced  to  take 
charfte  of  Subscription  Department;  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  handling  canvas¬ 
sers  in  connection  with  premium  solici' 
tations  as  an  inducement  to  subscribers. 
Please  state  age.  past  experience  and 
references  to  Box  175.  Kditor  6c  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Adminiitrative 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

for  daily  seeking  rcaiiimation.  Nine  years 
small,  metropolitan  markets,  staff  and 
management  positions  progressively. 

Experience:  eirculation,  editorial,  pro¬ 
motion.  advertising  sales  personnel. 
Present  pleasant  situation  five  years  (one 
of  country’s  oiitstanding  newsjiapers) , 
but  prefer  city  of  50.000  200.000  where 
there’s  a  tough  job,  aeroinplishment  and 
growth. 

University  honors  graduate.  Age  28. 
Base,  plus  bonus  on  results. 

Box  190  Editor  &  Publisher 


Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Linotype  Machines  Are  BebuUt  much  more  Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  MeWls 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service.  E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR  HO  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype  New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  —  - 

wants;  Young  son  and  I  off,  Feb.  22.  LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  J«ACHlNEis  Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

on  2  year  walking  tour  of  U.  S.  June  ■"  *  t  r„.'i  _ Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-type 

and/or  Robin  Burn,  5240  University  n  «i  “““‘yP®  ssuppiy  ^o.  presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or  end- 

Way,  Seattle,  Washington.  335  Canal  Streep _ ^ _ New_York  City  Available  in  6-unit,  double 

Ambitious  young  reporter,  wishes  change.  sextuple,  octuple  sextuple  quadruple,  or 

Eight  years’  experience,  general  news,  9'^’’  I®-®®®-  rebuilt  Linotypes  unit  capacity.  (22-%  cut-off).  May  be 

«tbnrtfi  rowritp  Throo  vpfir«  with  wnriH*K  Intcrtypos  01  all  modols ;  Monotypes.  seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa- 

largest  n^ws  ^  Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Auto-  tion,  apply.  R.  HOE  &  COMPANY.  INC.. 

124  Editor  &  Pubhsher  "'®  guarantee  new  machine  per-  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

- - : — - : -  formance.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation, - 

Cameraman— 27,  Fast,  versatile  workman.  S2  Beckman  Street,  New  York.  COMMERCIAL  &  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP 

Excellent  picture  judgment.  Top  refer _ Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

ences.  Wide  experience.  Now  available  - 1 ^ -  - 

Box  9876,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale  Modern  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 

College  graduate,  experienced,  28.  Has  been  ; — - T - ; -  press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub 

reporter,  rewrite  man,  radio  newscaster.  All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly  striirtiire  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 

presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson  folders  and  coiiipleinentary  equipment, 

presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete  Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 

plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC  has  had  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoff 

MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West  21 'i  inches  ) 

24th  Street.  New  York  City. _  complete  machine  or  will 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER  consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to 

Craftsmen.  307  AUantic  Ave.,  Boston  I"'®"’' 

- - -r — ^ — I — -= - =r - - - -  chaser.  Box  9o32,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 

press  with  color  deck  used  only  nine  - ; - ; - 

year.s  and  in  excellent  condition;  prac-  Scott,  4  units,  double  folder,  $16,000. 


Shorthand.  Go  anywhere  on  daily  or 
weekly.  References.  Box  9956,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Copy  Desk  Man,  age  29;  six  years’  news  street  New  York  Cit’v 

experience,  seeking  any  editorial  position  ^4tn  atreit.  New  lork  Vity. _ 

on  medium  sized  daily  or  weekly,  (^py  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRIN'rEK 

desk  preferred.  College  graduate.  Two  Craftsmen,  307  AUantic  Ave.,  Boston 

years  copy  desk  and  reiiorting,  Sche-  -- — - — — - — - — - - - - - - 

nectady  Gazette;  two  years  editing  and  Duplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 


brcadcasting  UP  news,  WGY,  Sche¬ 
nectady;  one  year  covering  New  York 
.Senate,  UP,  Albany;  one  year  same 
capacity,  AP,  Albany.  Also  covered 
state  appeals  court.  References  and 
by  lined  wire-service  stories  available. 


pre.sses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypcs,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Esperienced  manager  wants  larger  field. 
Sov  managing  small  daily,  which  is  niak- 


references.  Box  9971,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


1  AMe  .uccessful  operator,  expert  all  depart-  f  «PP®“'«  K'-.fTences  and 

—  meats.  Recently  coinjileted  important  re-  H  Lned  wire-service  stories  available. 

b«b  organization  seeks  another  *  sick  one  or  Also  interested  in  ’^  ork  as  adver- 

,x-.i  permanent  job  a.s  backstop  to  busy  ex-  "'■"K  assistaiit  small  firm  Know 

UP  etative  of  a  large  or  mediiim  sized  paper  ‘^’."*''■“^5^'’?’  Pr.">‘'"B;.  P‘>°»°K'-«P‘'y-  Box 

It  where  general  knowledge  and  ability  to  _  990j.  Editor  & _ PiHRishejv - - - - -  - 

make  economies,  friends,  circulation,  ad-  Correspondent,  investigation  assignineiits,  in 
— —  rertising  increases  and  profits  will  pro-  Cincinnati  territory  by  employed  experi 

■o’.  ride  good  future.  University  graduate.  eiiced  coiiiinercial  reporter.  Box  183. 

a  1  Internationally  known  references  include  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

'  leaders.  Box  9992,  Editor  Editor- Reporter,  news  or  sports.  Five  years 

— -  ““hhsher. _  experience  A-1  daily.  Young,  single. 

Experienced  manager  wants  larger  field.  B®*®>'®'‘®®»-  Box  9961,  Editor  & 

—  A  .Now  managing  small  daily,  which  is  niak-  1  ulilisher. _ 

b  jag  profit  for  first  time.  Knows  how  to  Editor  —  Teli  graph,  makeup,  copyreader; 
E  increase  advertising  and  circulation.  Best  also  rewrite.  Handle  sports.  Long  ex- 

— -  references.  Box  9971,  Editor  &  Pubiisher.  jierience.  Unquestionable  references. 

>  •  _  Married.  Box  9955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

xaf-_a-j  ”  Editorial  Assistant;  20;  thorough  ground 

liaTlons  Wanted  country  weekly;  no  job  too  humble; 

^  Advertisine  modest  wage;  excelieiit  references.  Box 

-  9923.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ten  years’  daily.  A-1  layout.  Editorials  or  Features — twenty  years  in 

_°«x  122,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _  domestic  and  foreign  fields  assures  pro- 

,cti«  A^^ilag  experienced  promotion  man.  fessioiml  touch.  .Member  APS.  now  eni- 

■«' '  yuRinal  ideas  to  increase  linage.  Excep-  pl<»y«’d.  South  or  I  acific  Coast  j>refcrred. 

g.i  tional  sab'snian,  copy,  layouts.  Go  any-  Box  181.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_  J  _*'rerf.  Box  132.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Experienced  Proofreader,  jiroduction-edi- 
r  Stw  A4T(rtlslng  manager,  now  employed  seeks  torial  assistant;  work  anywhere.  Refer 

a  opening  in  Eastern  States  on  small  city  ences.  Age  25.  Salary  optional.  Box  179 

1^  3  "Y'y  Experienced  this  field.  Box  177,  Editor  A  Polilislier, _ 

-Jifbor  ic  Pnlilisher.  Magazine,  Newspaper  or  Publishing  berth 

at  AdwrtUing  Manager,  Publisher’s  AlMstant.  '"ught  by  college  man,  27,  no  literary  or 
U  Interested  in  daily  with  later  opportunity  journalistic  warhorse,  but  seasoned,  adapt- 
■  _t0  purchase.  R»v  136.  Editor  &  Publisher  ’'fi'®-  conscientious,  with  wide  range  of 

H  AirertUlne  Nnac.  - i - j  experience  in  and  out  of  editorial  shops. 


ticully  new  Premier  Rotary.  Flat  .Shaver; 
Intcrtypos  and  other  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment.  E,  B.  Twelker,  1005  Textile  Tower, 
.Seattle,  Wash. _  _ 


Also  interested  in  work  as  adver-  For  Sale— Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box  &  Plate 
Using  assistant  small  firm.  Know  Finishing  Machine  for  14  ]>liite;  2 
typography,  printing,  photography.  Box  doz.  Tabloid  Stcreotyiie  Chases,  each 
9905.  Editor  &  Publisher.  chase  holding  two  newspaper  pages; 


quick  .-lale,  terms.  36.000-42.000  per 
hour,  23  9/16"  cutoff.  Box  9986,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Finishing  Machine  for  14  %"  ]>iiite;  2  Rubber  Plate  Equipment 

doz.  Tabloid  Stcreotyiie  Chases,  each  - 

chase  holding  two  newspaper  pages;  H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 


large  quantity  72chaiinel  lower  split 
Linotype  Magazines.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


liter  —  Teligrupti,  makeup,  copyreauer;  ^ - — - — : — ; - n n - T! 

also  rewrite  Handle  sports.  Long  ex-  Reporter,  23,  single,  col  ego.  Working  sinal 
perience.  Unquestionable  references.  Gcimral  reporting  desired.  West 


xaf-_a _ i  Editorial  Assistant;  20;  thorough  grou 

»ITuaTI0n$  Wanted  country  weekly;  no  job  too  huinb 

Advertltinf  modest  wage;  excellent  references,  1 

. -  9923.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

28;  ten  years’  daily.  A-1  layout.  Editorials  or  Features — twenty  years 


preferred.  Employer  references.  Box  9917. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


maiiufurtiiring  precision  riiblier  pi'inting 
plates.  II.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical _ 

Combination  Pressman-stereo;  nonunion, 
age  37 ;  twenty  years’  experience  all 
types  of  presses,  color  work.  References. 
Write  or  wire  Box  128,  E.  &  P.  _ 


I_Box  122,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ ^ 

experienced  promotion  man. 
original  ideas  to  increase  linage.  Excep 
iional  salesman,  copy,  layouts.  Go  any- 

i_Jjfrf.  Box  132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AlWrtlslng  manager,  now  employed  seeks 
opening  in  Eastern  States  on  small  city 
osily.  Experienced  this  field.  Box  177, 

^Mllor  A-  Publisher 

**^1”**^“*  Manager,  Publisher’s  Assistant. 

nteresU'd  in  daily  with  later  opportunity 
JlPurchase.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
rettUlng  Space  Salesman  now  employed 
tu..-  *  *®  make  change.  Six  years’  ex- 
national.  Single,  age  26. 
99 1 7.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

®^®®’  Pfomotion  man;  age  27; 

»  personable;  excellent  references. 

I  -i!2!_H3.  Editor  &  Pubiisher _ 

salesman.  Well  trained; 

A  P''0'*'“’"ig  copy;  attractive  layouts; 

/"  ®’<P’’rieiice;  28;  go  any 

f  DX;’  Bditor  &  Pub 

Vi  y®**®*  old,  single,  six  years’ 

I  nlivTIa®"®®  progressive  dailies;  eiii- 
■  Plojed.  wants  cliam,^..  .l„ii..  moon 


— 5—; — r; - rv - .  .  ■„  Composing  Room  Foreman — maximum  pro- 

Reporter,  2^  Yale  B.A.  Now  editing  trade  duction,  ininiinuin  cost.  Handle  men 
journal.  Want  news  job  on  daily— any-  fi„„iy.  bonestly,  diplomatically.  Daily 

where.  Feature,  re  write,  copyreading  ex-  circular  experience.  Box  9975, 

perience.  Box  9979.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  ‘  P  ^  Publisher.  _ 


where.  Feature,  re  write,  copyreading  ex-  circular  experience.  Box  9975, 

perience.  Box  9979.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j.„,,,isher. 

Reporter,  24.  Yale  A.B.,  economics;  weekly  Mr.  Publisher— If  your  composing  room 
experience.  on  Metropolitan  fiai'y .  needs  re-organization  in  economy  and 

Go  anywhere.  $2d. 00  minimum.  Box  99,.4,  production,  you  can  employ  a  foreman 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  who  will  do  it.  References.  State  pay. 

Reporter,  27,  four  years  on  weekly.  Sports,  Box  9958.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

re  write,  news  editor  and  features.  Go  pijoto-Engraver;  desires  connection  with 
anywhere.  Box  9918,  Editor  &  1  ublishcr.  newspaper.  Experienced  in  improved 


Reporter,  31.  college,  married,  now  em¬ 
ployed  leading  daily  desire  opporlunity 

editorial,  pulilicity.  Box  9929. _ Al'_F- 

Reporter,  editor  ten  years  on  metropolitan 


papers  seeks 


newspaper.  Kxperienced  in  improvea 
methods;  quality;  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction  for  newspaper  and  commercial 
engravings.  References.  Box  9910,  K.  &•  P. 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN;  UNION 


experienee  in  and  out  of  editorial  shops.  daily  job.  Box  188.  Eililor  &  Piiblislier. 
Knows  typography,  makeup,  production;  Reporter,  editor,  29.  university  grailiiate. 
edits  by  ear  or  by  rote;  writes  sound.  knows  state  capilol.  courts,  etc.  Five 

siiecinet  prose.  Twice  sidetracked  by  ec-  yvnrs  on  small,  large  dailies.  Go  aiiy- 

iiomic  conditions,  wants  rerouting  to  main  where.  Box  186.  Kditor  A  Pnlilisher. 

line  and  one-way  ticket.  Box  191,  Editor  n - a — - 1 - 1 - ■ - - — ' 

&  Publisher  University  graduate,  26,  seeks  broader  op¬ 

portunity.  Reporter  four  years  topnolch 
small  daily.  Box  9968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


kly  small  city  Tlioroughly  experienced  with  all  makes  of 


News-Editor,  Copy-Reader.  Six  years  in 


1  LZ®  cliangc  to  daily  15,000  or  Pnlilisher. 

I - - —  "  Dox  180,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  II  I  i 

MPtricnced  newsnaner  ..'I..'  Photographer-Engraver  —  three  years  ex- 

'  emi.lovPd  5  perience.  Age  24  and  married.  Now 

tion  with  -isr  A  responsible  posi-  pmi»loved.  irood  references.  Box  123. 


tinn  ^e^po^slUle  posi- 

mcrch.^a— ^  “  future.  Knows 

cial  copywriting,  spe- 

presentations. 
»dvcr.i.:L’'®®’-a“88>’c«8ive,  married.  Sells 
itie  ideas  based  on  merchandis- 

"'■"®  '89.  Lditor  & 


slot  big  dailies;  strong  on  makeup;  mar-  Versatile  girl  reporter*  26.  Gen(»ral  news, 
ried,  38,  sober,  university  plication.  features,  editing.  years*  experience. 

Christian.  Box  9973,  Kditor  &  Publisher.  Secretarial  ability.  Journalism  degree. 

Newswoman,  executive,  interested  in  posi-  on  magazine  or  newspaper.  Box 

tion.  Excellent  experience  women*8  fea-  9922.  Kditor  &  I  unlisher. _ 

lures,  social.  Assignments  through  make-  Washington  reporter,  now  correspondent 
up.  References.  Box  9963,  Editor  &  for  prominent  trade  imblicalion.  wants 

Publisher.  new.s  berth  with  good  daily  or  weekly. 

T  Z  77  i  Box  9918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lOtographer-Engraver  —  three  years  ex-  _ _ _ _ — - - 

perience.  Age  24  and  married.  Now  Writing  Job  wanted.  Anything— A  nywhere. 
employed,  good  references.  Box  123,  prefer  weekly  paper.  References  Box 

Kditor  &  Publisher. _  9967,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 


employed,  good  references.  Box  123, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  23,  college  M.A.,  experienced ;  Yale  Graduate  Student,  experience  large 


seeks  sport.s,  drama,  general  reporting 
job  anywhere.  Box  9921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


daily  copy-desk,  newscasting — married, 
interested  small  daily,  radio,  promotion. 
Box  9970.  Kditor  k  Publisher. _ 


Mor*  Situations  bottom  next  column  More  Situations  bottom  next  column 


presses.  Capable  of  managing  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  References  avail¬ 
able.  Can  come  for  personal  interview 
Box  9920.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Siqhts 

Not  for  Eyes 
of  Tourists 


CHASING  around  the  U.  S.  A.  by  rail, 
plane,  and  highway  the  past  year, 
w’e  ran  into  a  good  many  sights  and 
circumstances  that 
the  ordinary  traveler 
is  likely  to  miss.  We 
were  usually  in  the 
hands  of  local  news¬ 
papermen  —  s  o  m  e  - 
times  a  publisher,  editor,  or  managing 
editor,  sometimes  a  couple  of  well-in¬ 
formed  reporters,  at  least  once,  a 
group  of  active  guild  members.  There 
was  usually  a  meal,  with  appropriate 
refreshments,  followed  by  the  bull  ses¬ 
sion.  The  latter  was  universal.  So 
were  visits  to  the  show  places  (day 
and  night),  and  the  “little  towns,”  as 
New  Yorkers  think  of  them,  have 
plenty  to  show  New  York. 

We  were  guided  by  thoughtful 
newspajjermen  in  a  couple  of  cities 
to  spots  that  the  tourist  eye  is  seldom 
allowed  to  see.  In  one,  back  of  the 
railroad  yards  and  the  abattoirs,  we 
saw  a  stretch  of  what  was  once 
meadowland,  maybe  a  mile  square, 
and  10  feet  below  the  grade  of  the 
county  road  that  passed  it.  In  that 
square  mile  lived  possibly  500  people 
— no  one  will  know  the  exact  number 
until  after  the  census  takers  get  done 
in  April. 

There  were  no  streets,  no  lights 
— just  rows  of  shacks  constructed 
from  old  boards,  tar-paper,  automo¬ 
bile  fenders,  burlap  bags.  There  were 
no  windows,  no  doors  that  a  carpenter 
would  acknowledge.  There  was  no 
plumbing.  Water  was  drawn  from  a 
stream  boimding  one  side  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  in  normal  times  and  doubt¬ 
less  all  over  it  during  Spring  freshets. 
Some  of  the  shacks  had  outhouses 
that  might  have  been  toilets. 

Refugees  from  the  Anatolian  earth¬ 
quake,  living  in  freight  cars  and  tents 
near  the  blizzard  swept  ruins  of  their 
towns,  seem  to  us  to  have  positive 
luxury  compared  to  these  shack  dwell¬ 
ers. 

The  squalor  described  by  Stein¬ 
beck  in  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  had  an 
adequate  covmterpart  in  these  sub¬ 
slum  dwellings.  Our  editor  friend 
stopped  his  car  and  waved  sadly  across 
the  scene. 

“There  they  are,  these  people,  right 
on  our  doorstep,”  he  said,  “and  I’m 
damned  if  I  know  what  we’re  going 
to  do  with  them.” 

That  was  not  the  utterance  of  a 
despairing  man,  throwing  up  his  hands 
in  failure.  He  had  an  abundance  of 
ideas  of  what  might  be  done  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  the  unfortunates,  and  to 
rid  the  city’s  edge  of  this  potential 
source  of  crime  and  pestilence.  He 
might  very  well  have  ignored  the 
whole  thing,-  living  up  to  the  “coun¬ 
try  club”  reputation  that  prosperous 
editors  bear  in  some  quarters.  His 
city  has  many  more  enjoyable  quar¬ 
ters,  many  problems  into  which  an 
editor  can  (and  this  one  does)  sink 
his  teeth  without  incurring  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  worrying  about  these  “for¬ 
gotten  of  man” — but  real  editors  don’t 
work  that  way. 

*  *  * 

ON  A  RECENT  visit  to  Oklahoma 
City,  for  instance,  we  talked  long 
with  Walter  Harrison  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times  about 
the  social  problems 
which  are  before 
newspapers  today.  He 
had,  we  found,  been 
thinking  about  it,  and 
doing  something  about  it.  Co-oper¬ 
ating  with  other  editors  in  the  South 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

and  Southwest,  he  had  sought  to 
remedy  the  fundamental  defect — lack 
of  reliable  information.  When  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter,  Harrison  and  his 
colleagues  were  in  the  midst  of  a  big 
fact-finding  job.  Who  are  the  people 
in  need  of  government  relief;  what 
was  their  background;  where  did  they 
come  from,  and  why;  what  was  the 
best  suggestion  not  only  for  keeping 
life  in  their  bodies  now,  but  for 
making  them  again  useful  to  them¬ 
selves  and  society? 

Will  Walter  and  his  collaborators 
find  the  answers?  Not  overnight. 
Not  in  a  month  or  a  year.  They  are 
dealing  with  human  beings,  still  free 
men  and  women,  in  a  democracy,  and 
you  don’t  find  the  answers  to  human 
problems  in  a  flash,  with  slide-rule 
and  test-tube.  People  will  move  of 
their  own  accord,  often  from  bad  to 
worse,  but  they  are  likely  to  resist 
any  well-intentioned  effort  from  the 
outside  to  improve  their  lot.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  a  job  to  do,  not  only  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  but  everywhere 
else  in  this  country,  before  we  can  get 
toe-to-toe  with  the  industrial,  social, 
and  political  problems  that  have  be¬ 
come  acute  in  the  past  decade.  News¬ 
paper  people,  we  believe,  whatever 
their  political  creeds,  will  concede  that 
the  sincere  efforts  and  tremendous 
outlays  of  money  by  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  agencies  for  relief 
of  the  needy  since  1930  have  not  led 
toward  any  permanent  solution. 

No  newspaperman  with  whom  we 
have  talked  in  recent  months  has  been 
dogmatic  in  discussing  what  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do,  and  many  of  them  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  the  newspaper 
may  eventually  exert  a  great  force  in 
finding  the  best  answers  to  a  heart¬ 
breaking  problem.  Dimly,  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  seen  that  government 
money  and  laws  and  new  commissions 
can’t  be  permanently  effective,  can’t 
be  free  from  political  influence,  until 
the  entire  public  is  aware  that  several 
millions  of  people  must  be  readjusted 
to  a  society  that  changed  before  their 
eyes. 

That  awareness,  this  writer  be¬ 
lieves,  can  be  created  gradually  by  the 
daily  newspapers,  on  a  clean  and  un¬ 
selfish  plane. 


share  of  houses  that  need  major  re¬ 
pairs,  or  even  demolition,  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  good.  Less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  homes  are  in  the  latter 
class,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
houses,  many  of  them  converted  from 
mansions  of  a  past  era  to  tenement 
use,  which  provide  far  less  than  de¬ 
cent  comforts  for  their  occupants. 

Mr.  West  has  stated  the  problem 
succinctly,  both  from  a  local  and  a 
national  viewpoint.  He  cites  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  the  yoimg 
scientist  who  went  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  com¬ 
puted  the  country’s  economic  short¬ 
ages. 

He  pointed  to  the  number  of 
dwellings  unfit  for  human  occupation, 
those  which  needed  major  repairs  and 
additions,  those  which  were  over¬ 
crowded,  showed  that  despite  these 
defects,  the  city’s  health  record  was 
good,  especially  in  the  slum-bred 
diseases  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 
And  he  asked,  if  Kansas  City  has  a 
“housing  lag,”  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

His  concluding  article  answered  that 
question.  Kansas  City  needs  new 
homes,  but  under  the  present  Missouri 
law,  it  has  not  the  power  to  create  a 
local  housing  authority,  therefore  it  is 
unable  to  participate  in  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  program. 

Without  suggesting  any  specific 
amendment  to  the  Missouri  statute, 
Mr.  West  remarks  in  conclusion  that 
“decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings 
within  the  financial  reach  of  low  in¬ 
come  groups  and  readily  accessible  to 
the  downtown  shopping  area  would  be 
a  great  asset  to  merchants.” 

The  last  hint  may  seem  a  bit  sordid 
in  a  discussion  of  a  housing  program, 
but  to  us  it  reflects  a  practical  turn 
of  mind  which  has  not  been  too  evi¬ 
dent  in  many  sociological  moves.  It 
makes  things  work. 


Newspaper 

Exploration 

Needed 


Getting 
the  Facts  on 
''Relief 


ANOTHER  sample  of  constructive 
editorial  leadership  has  been  sent 
us  by  J.  W.  West,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
Housing  Prob-  M*"-  West  does 

lem  Brought  ^ 

,,  ,  _  .  ...  Kansas  City  on 

Up  o  Da  e  flank  of  the 

Journal’s  front  page. 
Recently  he  has  been  giving  attention 
to  the  civic  problems  attendant  on  the 
conclusions  of  nearly  a  century  of 
life  by  a  great  American  city.  Four 
articles  discussed  the  municipality’s 
housing  problems  in  factual,  dispas¬ 
sionate  terms.  They  reviewed  a  re¬ 
port  on  housing  conditions  returned 
by  the  city’s  Bureau  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  in  1912,  then  the  many  years  in 
which  war  and  the  subsequent  booms, 
prohibition,  flappers.  Babe  Ruth, 
Bobby  Jones,  Red  Grange,  Slim  Lind¬ 
bergh  and  other  celebrities  kept  the 
public  mind  busy  on  more  entertain¬ 
ing  topics.  Housing  didn’t  get  an¬ 
other  inspection  imtil  1935,  when  a 
thorough  inventory  was  taken.  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  as  we  read  Mr.  West’s  sum¬ 
mation,  is  probably  better  off  in  livable 
habitations  than  many  another  town 
of  larger  population,  but  it  has  its 


THERE  ARE  rewards,  and  troubles, 
too,  in  that  sort  of  journalism,  but 
we  think  both  have  to  be  accepted  by 
editors  if  newspapers 
are  to  retain  their 
place  as  leaders  of 
public  thought.  This 
country  seems  to  be 
undergoing  a  quiet 
revolution  in  its  ideas  on  government, 
which  is  far  from  being  understood 
either  by  the  elected  or  the  electorate. 

President  Roosevelt  declared  the 
other  day,  for  instance,  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  debt  in  the  past  ten 
years  was  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the 
debt  of  states  and  municipalities.  That 
has  been  challenged,  but  if  to  the  small 
decrease  in  local  and  municipal  debt 
is  added  the  great  decrease  in  private 
debt  in  that  period,  the  President’s 
comparison  seems  substantially  true. 
The  implications  of  that  for  the 
country’s  future  are  unguessably 
great.  They  need  newspaper  ex¬ 
ploration. 

Decline  in  private  employment  has 
not  been  offset  by  addition  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  political  payrolls,  yet  in  the 
past  20  years  that  increase  has  reached 
unbelievable  totals.  We  have  read 
that  the  number  of  civil  service  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in¬ 
creased  from  about  800  in  1918  to 
more  than  4,000  in  1939,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  that  growth  is  exceptional 
in  American  cities.  Much  of  the 
growth  has  been  approved  by  the 
voters,  without  any  great  foresight. 
New  York  City,  we  recall,  was  hardly 
out  of  the  shadow  of  bankruptcy  a  few 


years  ago  when  its  firemen  k 
through  the  legislature  and  a  rel 
dum  a  proposal  to  establish  the  i 
hour  day — adding  one-third  to 
partment  payroll,  giving  the 
dubious  social  advantage,  with  no  | 
ceptible  gain  in  fire-fighting  ell 
State  aid  for  schools  has  mount) 
nually  all  over  the  country  sinctl 
with  no  close  scrutiny  by  either  i 
or  public  on  what  the  taxpayers  i 
getting  for  their  added  outlay, 
list  can  be  multiplied  by  even  a  ( 
inspection  of  comparative  bud 
any  village,  city,  or  state, 
groups,  as  they  are  called,  put  thei 
loads  on  and  keep  them  on,  but  j 
sure  groups  seem  to  have 
eluded  all  of  us  as  individuals  at  i 
time  or  another.  Newspap 
seems  to  this  writer,  will  have  to  i 
problems  of  local  and  state 
ment  from  a  standpoint  detached  { 
considerations  of  local  or  comp 
advantage.  No  one  else  does,  or  c 
Generalized  campaigns  agaiiMtl 
ever-increasing  tax  burden  get  i 
where.  Taxes  are  levied  because  i 
body  wants  something  at  the 
expense  and  is  able  to  demon 
the  tax-paying  body  that  the 
has  public  advantage.  That  is  \ 
plausible,  and  elected  law-makai)l 
generally  reluctant  to  oppose 
project  that  has  strong  and  vocal  i 
port  among  their  constituents 
New  York  firemen’s  three-p 
system,  for  example,  was  vigon 
pushed  by  the  6,000  members  of  I 
department,  who  with  their 
and  friends,  constitute  a  sizeable! 
of  votes  even  among  New  York’ii 
lions. 

It  was  easy  to  recruit 
for  the  eight-hour  day,  both  on  I 
manitarian  grounds  and  on  the  | 
that  it  would  create  new  jofaeMj 
time  when  jobs  in  industry 
scarce. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayen 
barely  mentioned  and  passed  omi 
trifling,  but,  as  usual,  it  has 
greater  than  the  estimates.  So  < 
city  put  about  2,000  more  men  osl 
payroll,  increased  the  number  of  e 
manding  officers  by  one- third, 
added  new  pension  obligatiMM 
fund  which  actuaries  declare  has  I 
unsoundly  financed  since  its  sWi] 
half-century  ago. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  proo 
which  the  public  debt  has  best  I 
flated.  It  may  be  a  good  thing.; 
may  even  be  necessary  for  the ' 
being  of  the  city  and  the  nation  d 
such  inflations  go  on  when 
capital  is  either  inert  or  unv 
industry. 

We  don’t  know,  and  few 
but  we  believe  the  knowledge  is  I 
tainable,  and  that  it  ought  to  bei 
able  to  the  people  who  cast  the ' 
and  pay  the  bills. 

Unduly  high  taxes,  like  rac 
led  labor,  can  ruin  a  city  by  _ 
from  it  the  industries  upon  whiij 
inhabitants  and  the  retail  tradwf^ 
pend  for  existence.  A  city  desertiy 
profitable  industry  is  a  shell  of  • 
inflated  tax  valuations, 
support  and  boom-time  str 
schools,  roads,  lights,  watern 
police  and  fire  protection,  for  ditj 
lie  functions  don’t  contract  aut) 
ally  with  the  shrinkage  of  pop 
and  income.  In  fact,  they  are  hi 
be  expanded  for  a  time  as  “reho* 
sures.” 

Sound  journalism  in  our 
cities,  we  believe,  ought  to 
prevision  of  what  proposed  "h 
ments”  can  do  for,  or  to,  a  con 
ought  to  examine  them  carefu^ 
inform  the  public.  The  old 
spirit  with  which  the  press  bail 
ly  supported  many  a  glittering  r" 
has  left  1940  too  many  unr 
wrecks  and  deficits. 


